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CHAP. y. 

SEMINABIES AMONG THE DISSENTERS DURING 

THIS PERIobi 

SECTION I. 

ORIGIN Qi? Seminaries in tnm cHRisTtAN churc^. 

* 

* 

JL o the enligh tended reader, ecclesiastical history will 
forcibly suggest the unspeakable importance of good 
ministers, in order to the support and advancement 
of the cause of Christ. Where they are wanting, every 
thing goes wrong ; where they abound^ the honour of 
God, and the happiness of man are extensi vely secured^ 
In the formation of the character of a minister of 
Christ, two things are previously necessary, talents 
and piety, which in the language of the holy Scrip- 
tures are named gifts and graces. But these may be 
considered rather as radical powers, than an actual 
preparation for the office. Whatever taientd a penson 
may possess, we can view them in no higher light 
than a capacity of being qualified, not the quatifica- 
tion itself. As to the measure of talents requisite, 
they, should not fall below mediocrity : the higher 
they rise above it, the greater benefit will accrue to 
the church of Christ. Piety is equally, or still more 
Beedful : what the Scriptures express by *' being born 
again of the Spirit, believing in Christ, repenting of 

VOL. II. . B 



3 HISTORY OF DI9SEKTKRS. 

sin, being sanctified wholly in spirit, in sooT, and 
body, and living to the Lord/* forms an essential 
part of the character of the man who aspires to the 
office of a Christian minister. 

Where talents and piety are united, if the person 
*' desires the office of a bishop/* it is necessary for 
him to acquire those branches of knowledge by which 
he may be enabled to preach the GospeL Of these 
an intimate acquaintance with the divine oracles 
must be the chief. By inspiration the apostles were 
fully taught the Christian doctrine in all its parts. 
But previously to this, all of them, with the excep- 
tion of Saul of Tarsus, were upwards of three years 
the students of Jesus Christ, and received lectures of 
the purest theology from his lips* When their Master 
ascended into heaven, he sent down the Holy Spirit 
to lead them into all the truth. But with the lives 
of the apostles ins^piration ceased, to exist no more 
among the sons of men : and the extraordinary gifts, 
which were liberally conferred on the first disciples 
for the more rapid propagation of the Gospel, conti- 
nued no longer than the apostolic age. Whoever, 
therefore, would now lay claim to a divine inspira- 
tion, or to the extraordinary gifts which were pos- 
sessed by the members of the primitive church, incurs 
from every sober mind the charge of the wildest en- 
thusiasm; and demonstrates himself to be altogether 
unfit to feed the flock of God, which he has pur- 
chased with his own blood. 

When by the preaching of the apostles and evan- 
gelists, and the ministers whom they ordained, the 
Gospel was planted among the nations, all the extra- 
ordinary aids for the propagation of it ceased ; and 
every thing was left to the operation of ordinary means. 
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under the divine blessing, as the standing method 
appointed by the Head of the church for the advance- 
ment of his kingdom in every succeeding age. There 
is no way of attaining knowledge of any kind, but by 
the method common to all : and an acquaintance with 
religion, as well as with science, must be acquired 
by the vigorous application of the mind to the study 
of divine truth. A blessing from God on such en- 
deavours is to be expected, and should be implored: 
but he is guilty of a most dangerous error, who con- 
ceives that it will in any degree supersede the neces- 
sity of ordinary means. 

By reading, by hearing, by meditation, in short, by 
personal exertions in vigorous application to study 
without foreign aid, many valuable ministers have 
been formed, who, in a course of years, have attained 
to superior degrees of knowledge, and whose labours 
have been crowned with eminent success. But the 
question to be considered is, what method will be 
best adapted for genera] use in the instruction of 
those who are designed for the service of the sanc- 
tuary. It is not for men of genius, who now and 
then appear, and overleap the common bounds of the 
human intellect, but fbr understandings of ordinary 
size that the plan is proposed ; and for them a course 
of instruction, under proper masters, will approve it- 
self to the most judicious minds. 

A person may travel through a country without 
any previous knowledge of its cities and its roads ; 
but would he not have accomplished his purpose 
more effectually and more speedily, in company with 
one who was intimately acquainted with them, and 
had occasionally visited every part of it for thirty 
years. If a youth in going his first voyage to sea 

B 2 
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should reject the assistance of an experienced mariner, 
would it n6t be to his injury? The world is now 
and then delighted with the sight of a self-taught 
philosopher, who by his own exertions rises to con- 
siderable attainments in science ; but cejtainly this is 
not the road which we should recommend to those 
who wish to acquire the knowledge of philosophy : 
should we not rather say to a youth who consulted 
us, " go study under an able master : he is thoroughly 
acquainted with the subject, and will give you the 
information which you desire.^^ Should not the igno- 
rant have recourse' to the man of knowledge ? Should 
not the inexperienced apply for counsel to the wise ? 
And should not youth seek instruction from age? 

These remarks are applicable to the instruction of 
candidates for the Christian ministry. What more 
likely way can be conceived of attaining divine 
knowledge than by being placed under the tuition 
of such as have spent a long course of years in 
the study of the Scriptures with every necessary 
help ; and who, in the discharge of the duties of the 
pastoral office, have seen the efficacy of its sacred 
truths on the souls of men. To unprejudiced minds 
they will suggest sufficient arguments for the institu- 
tion of seminaries, as furnishing the most eligible 
method of education to candidates for the ministry. 

A person may by his own endeavours gain a con- 
siderable portion of divine knowledge, but he will 
certainly gain it more easily, and more quickly, under 
the care of an able teacher, who communicates to 
him the benefit of all his own experience, who can 
recommend the best books on every subject, and the 
best method of study ; and will prevent that waste of 
time and circuitous mode of proceeding, of which, if 
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]e& to. himsell^ he wourd otberwiae be io dJBiDger. 
Thia reaioDJDg may appear to some to be intirely 
throivn away; but the prejudices of multitudes, aad 
the opinions held on the subject, render the state- 
ment which has been given more necessary than they 
are aware* '" 

The use of seminaries is not confined to the know- 
ledge which they communicate; they are valuably 
also for the discipline which they exercise, and the 
dispositions which they infuse. The habits of dili- 
gent application to study, which the young men are 
under the necessity of acquiring, are beneficial to 
them during the whole of their future life. I'heir 
intercourse with other literary men is calculated to 
repress that overweening opinion of themselves which 
persons who know more than any of those around 
them are apt to entertain : and the frequent proofs of 
their ignorance of men and things, which they receive 
from the counsel and warnings of their tutor, and the. 
remains of their fellow-students, have a tendency to 
banish self-conceit, and to produce a spirit of docility 
and yielding to advice which is not very common 
among those who have never experienced a similar 
treatment. 

While seminaries arc supported by the voice of 
reason, pioui^ minds may be desirous to know, if there 
be any thing which can be found to favour them in 
the word' of God : nor will the inquiry be made with- 
out receiving satisfaction. There were schools of the 
prophets under the dispensation of the Old Testa- 
ment, in which young men were trained up in the 
study of the Law of Moses, under the tuition of per- 
sons the most eminent, and« the most favoured of 
Godf Samuel, Elijah, and Elisha appear to have 

B 3 



6 HISTORY OF DISSENTERS. 

presided in these seminaries of learning. Many, who 
have a hypothesis to support, would be greatly de- 
lighted if they could produce so respectable authority 
in its favour. May we not consider^this ancient 
practice as sanctioning similar institutions under the 
Christian economy. 

But there is more than analogy to argue from in 
support of seminaries : there is divine authority pro- 
nounced in an express injunction. In 2 Tim. ii. 3. 
the apostle Paul gives him the follo^wing charge: 
** the things which thou hast heard of me before many 
witnesses, the same commit thou to' faithful men, 
who shall be able to teach others also.'* Every thing 
necessary for Christian schools of education for the 
ministry, is to be found here. The system to be 
taught is the Gospel of Jesus Christ, — the things 
which Jesus Christ had reve^iled to Paul. The tutor, 
or professor, Timothy an evangelist, who had himself 
studied under the apostle Paul, and learned from him, 
both in public and in private, all those glorious truths 
which "make the man of God perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto every good work ;" and who had ac- 
quired ejtperience in the work of the ministry. The 
students afe described,— they must be" faithful men,** 
true believers in Christ, who display the efficacy of 
their faith by following the Lord fully ; and it pro- 
bably means too, that they should be men of some 
eminence in gifts and graces. The term of their course 
of study is specified; and it is to continue till they 
be so thoroughly instructed, that " they shall be able 
to teach others*.*' The foundation is laid by the God 

* Against those educated in seminaries an objection has fre- 
quently been urged, that they are mtm-made ministers. But if 
they he faithful men, the objection falls to the ground ; for they 
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ofnature^ in endowing the student with good abili- 
ties and powerful talents ; and by the God of gracei 
in renewing the soul, aad sanctifying these talents for 
the service of Christ. On this foundation a course 
of evangelical instruction, under an eminent and ex- 
perienced servant of the Redeemer is reared : and the 
result is a fitness for the work of the ministry, for 
which it is intimated that this education will qualify 
the student of sacred truth. Such is the mode which 
the Holy Spirit prescribes as the ordinary way of pre- 
paring persons for the ministry of the word\ The 
interpretation of this passage, though first suggested 
from the reading of the Scriptures, will receive con- 
firmation from the testimony of some of the most 
approved commentators, in different communions in 
the Christian church% 

were previously taught of God, and are sent by him. It is readily 
granted, that if students, though they may have been in seminariea, 
are not holy men, they are utterly unfit for the work of the ministry, 
and merit the reproachful epithet of man-made ministers. But let 
it be remembered, that persons destitute of divine grace, or of gifts 
for the pastoral office, may set up themselves for preachers : and 
when thi s is the case, we beg to ktiow whether H^^-made nuiustcrfi 
are one whit better than mofMnade ministers ? 

^ We say the ordmary way, for where circumstances are such 
that it cannot be obtained, ministers must, do without it. The ne- 
cessities of the church may render it proper that men should be 
ministers, who have not enjoyed the advantages of an academical^ 
or even a liberal education. After the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, the French protestants called to the pastoral office the 
most zealous of their members, and are indebted to those lay<- 
preachers for the continuance of their existence* 

^ Sebastiauus Schmidius, whom the Lutherans rank among the 
first of their expositors of the fiacred Scripture, in his note on this 
passage, in his Collegium Biblicum, part .11. p. 285, has these 
words : Fundantur hie scholae et academic theologicee, turn quoad 
doctores,tum quoad auditores, quos nos studiosos vocamus-— intendit 

b4 
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When, from the sacred Scriptures, we launch into 
the sea of primitive antiquity, the silence of ecclesias- 
tical writers, as to the education of persons for the 
ministry, IS a subject of just astonishment. Men of 

tiimirum apostolas, ut Timotheus doctorem a^liquem academicum, 
ut sic dicam, agat, idoneos ad ministerium viros solide in theologia 
tnformet, eo usque, ut uliot informare et confirmare, adversariosque 
refutace qu^att" 

The ei;po8itioD of the verse by Mr. Pavid Dickson, a strenuous 
Calvjnist, and a very eminent mini9ter of the kirk of Scotland* in 
the 17th century » runs thus. " That he teach not the people only 
serxnonwise, but also scholfistically instruct the candidates in divi? 
pity, or those that are designed for the ministerial function, by 
opening the apostolical doctrine, atid betrusting it as it were with 
faithful depositaries, which nu^y teach others the same doctrine;, tha^ 
so the doctrine of the Gospel may be delivered and propagated from 
band to hand. He adddces an argument from his own example, 
who had instructed Timothy and many others, his fellow-disciplas 
in this doctrine ; not only teaching them publicly together with the 
people, but also instructiug them schplastically apart from th^ 
people," 

The same sentiments are delivered in the celebrated commentary 
of the late Dr. Macknight, a strenuous armiuian, but of the same 
communion as Mr. Dickson. ** What things thou h&st heard from 
me concerning Christ, confirmed by many witnesses, who saw and 
conversed with them, those conimit in trust to men of approved fideli- 
ty, who shall be fit also to teach them to others, that the knowledge 
of them mdy be continued in the world to the end.**—-" Though 
Christ promised that the gates of hell should^ not prevail against his 
church, ineansr are to be used by his servants for securing it agiunst 
the power of hell : and therefore St Paul, by inspiration, ordered 
the ministers of the Gospel in every age, to instruct a number of 
capable men, in the true Gospel-doctrine, who were to preach that 
doctrine faithfully to others, who in like manner were to deliver it 
in purity ^ their successors." 

An acute critic, and an eminent biblical scholar of the present 
d j^y, the Rev. Greville Ewing, of Glasgow, conceives the doctrine 
specified above to be delivered in Ephes. iv. 11, 12, which he thus 
translates : " and he gave some indeed apostles, and some prophets ; 
^nd some evangelists ; and some pastors and teachers; for (the sake 
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the first character for talents, investigation, andaccii- 
racy- have supposed the mode of instruction just 
mentioned to have continued in the following ages : 
but the proof is too scanty to satisfy the mind which 
will not believe without evidence. Of the famous 
school of Alexandria under the direction of Pantsenus, 
Origen, Cyril, and others, the praise has resounded 
through every part of the literary world. Theology, as 
well as the sciences, was taught there ; but it seems 
to have been for general use rather than any parti- 
cular office, and for the benefit of persons designed 
for every department of secular life, rather than for the 
preparation of students for the work of the ministry. 
No doubt many pastors came forth from this .school 
'to the care of Christian flocks ; and similar institutions 
in other countries,^ though of inferior note, furnished 
their proportion. 

Teachers of eloquence and philosophy abounded 
for several centuries after the Christian sera ; and we 
read often of their labours. But where theology was 
studied, is by no means so plain. The centuriators of 
Magdeburgh, though so copious on most topics, here 
have nothing to say. The indefatigable Tillemont in 
his voluminousaccountof thesix first centuries affords 
little satisfaction on this subject. Bingham announces 

of] fitting the saints for the work of the ministryy for (in order to) 
the building of the body of Christ. Till we all come to the unity 
of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Sou of God ; to a perfect 
man, even to the measure of the stature of the fulness of .Christ.** 
** One of the most important ends which those supernatural ly en- 
dowed office-bearers were to accomplish, for the edifyiug of the 
church, was to fit the saints for the work of the ministry ; that is^ we 
apprehend, to train men, by ordinary means of instruction* for the 
office of a bishop." Doctrine of Scripture respecting the Goverft'- 
aent of the Church of Christ, p. 39, 41. 
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his mtention to give an account of the seminaries : 
, whether death or inability prevented him we know 
not, but he has not performed his promise. It is the 
opinion of the two former of these, as well as of 
the learned Spauhemius in his ecclesiastical history, 
that those who had the work of the ministry in view, 
were instructed by the more learned bishops in the 
different churches, and in some instances by men of 
note who bad embraced the monastic life. From the 
reserve of historians during many centuries on this 
important subject, there is ground to fear, that the 
education of persons for the pastoral office was vefy 
much neglected ; and that to this neglect we are to 
attribute the increase of ignorance, and of superstition, 
which, from the days of the apostles gradually spread 
themselves over the Christian church. For though a 
few eminent men appeared in the third and fourth 
centuries, there is reason to fear that the mass of the 
clergy were but indifferently skilled 4n the knowledge 
of the sacred Scriptures. Without taking this into 
consideration it will be difficult to account for the 
rapid progress of superstitious stupidity which so 
extensively covered the whole of Christendom. 

In the eighth century, wefirst meet with regulations 
for the instruction of the clergy. Charlemagne, one 
of those extraordinary men whom divine providence 
raises up to be a blessing to mankind, bewailing the 
ignorance of the age, and eager for the diffusion of 
useful knowledge of every kind, while he instituted 
schools and colleges in different parts of his dominions, 
published a decree, that the youth designed for the 
priesthood should be taught in the cathedrals by the 
bishops and superior clergy, the principles of sacred 
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Jiterature and the maxims of a holy life, that they 
might be qualified to become the salt of the earths 
That it was the practice before this time is not impro- 
bable; but the imperial decree made it a subject of 
closer attention, and more general observance. 

The example of Charles was happily imitated not 
only by his successors, but by the rulers of other coun- 
tries : and from century to century, universities arose 
in every European kingdom, and vied with each other 
for eminence of character and superiority of learning. 
The various branches of literature were cultivated 
with most assiduous labout, ifnot with corresponding 
success ; and theology had its professors who taught 
it in that scholastic form which, though it has now 
fallen into disrepute, was then considered as the very 
acme of perfection. But itstillcontinued to be pursued 
in the abodes of the bishops, and was the usual appen- 
dage of a cathedral ; and in some Romish countries 
this has been the practice nearly to the present time. 

In the English universities sacred literature waa 
cultivated along with human science: and we fin4 
WicklifFe employed in teaching theology to the stu- 
dents at Oxford. When the reformation really began 
under the auspices of Edward the sixth, that excellent 
young monarch sent for two learned foreigners, Bucer, 
and Peter Martyr ; and placed them in the theological 
chairs of the two seats of learning, for the instruction 
of the English youth. The changes in Mary^s reign 
were soon repaired by her successor, and from that 
time to the restoration, every branch of sacred iitera- / 
ture W3S cultivated with a degree of assiduity and 
success, to which, if we judge from the character and 
abilities of the scholars and divines whom they sent 

* Centuriat. Magdeburg. 
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forth, the history of the church cao produce nothiiog 
superior in any country or in any age". 

Till this tinae, the number of those who could not, 
from scruples of conscience, avail themselves of the 
advantages to be derived from an education in the 
universities, was inconsiderable. But the act which 
produced two thousand non-conformists among the 
clergy, and some hundreds of thousands among the 
laity, created an unhappy change. The gates of the 
universities were shut against every theological student 
who could not declare his unfeigned assent and con- 
sent to the long list of articles which conformity pre- 
scribes ; nay, even against every youth who, without 
having theology in his view, should aspire to th^ 
lowest degree of academical honours, unless he could 
subscribe the doubtful creed. 

In Scotland the schools of literature have always 
lieen open to men of every church; and ingenuous 
youth, in quest of knowledge, have been invited to 
enter the temple of science, and of theology too, with- 
out having the question asked, '^ To what religious 
sect do you belong/' Presbyterians of the kirk, 
seceders of various names, episcopalians, independents, 
baptists, and methodists there pursue their studies 

^ By some the universtties are said to have declined, after the 
parliament's visitors displaced many of the professors and heads of 
colleges, on account of their attachment to the royal cause, and pat 
nevtr ones in their place. But if we may be allowed to judge of the 
qualifications of the tefichers by the improvement of the scholars, 
the decision must be, that learning sustained no injury by the change. 
The greater part of those eminent men, who made so conspicuous 
a figure from the restoraition down to the accession of the honse of 
Hanover, were edacated under them : and such a constellation 
of persons of genius, literature, and virtue do succeeding generation 
•f masters in Oxford, and Cambridge has produced iajtfie Anglicaa 
church. 
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without hostility, and without strife : and the hono^* 
rary degrees are equally accessible to all. If there be 
any perceptible effect from the diversity of deoonr^i- 
nations, it is to produce an emulation for excellence 
in every breast, that each may confer honour on his 
own. Most of the foreign protestant colleges observe 
the same generous line of conduct. 

But liberalitv in this re3'>ect has never been an attri- 
bute of the English universities : they are considered as 
the exclusive property of the dominantsect ; and sta- 
tutes still subsist in full force, which were perhaps 
enacted in the days of the crusades, or at least accord 
with the sentiments of the men of that time, infinitely 
more than such as should prevail in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. When will England, with that frank generosity 
which becomes her dignified character, throw open the 
gates of learning to all her sons without exception ; and 
invite to her universities, the British youth of every 
denomination, that society may be strengthened and 
adorned with a still greater number of intelligent and 
well-instructed men in every department of business, 
and station of life. Few things would more efFectuafly 
conduce to wear away prejudice, to mitigate the vio- 
lence of party spirit, and to produce forbearance, har- 
mony, and union, than the free intercourse among the 
youth in the acquisition of that literature which is 
equally necessary for them all, and which, of course, 
from the similarity oftheir pursuits, would form tliem 
to a greater similarity of general principles, and general 
character. From that amiable spirit of philanthropy^ 
and moral patriotism, which is widely diffused both 
among public characters, and men of the first respec- 
tability in private life, much is to be hoped for ; and 
it is no presumption to expect that when the subject 
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hs|s ibr some time been before the public and fully 
investigated, and its benefits displayed, the discussion 
will issue in conceding the desirable privilege in its 
full extent. 

But to return to less happy days than those in 
which we live, the exclusion of that portion of the 
youth who held the principles of non-conformity, from 
thq power of being educated in the universities, placed 
them in circumstances entirely novel, and constrained 
them to adopt new modes of instruction, and with 
their feeble means to erect a -second temple, which 
though exceedingly inferior in external splendor to 
the fir«t, might yet answer the important purpose, 
and supply a race of ministers qualified to officiate 
with acceptance in the sanctuary of the Lord. 

la the £nglish seats of learning, contrary to the prac-* 
tice of most of the other universities in Europe, the 
chief part of the business is performed, not by the 
professors of the different departments oi' science, but 
by private tutors. Of these, many ranked among the 
non^conformists ; and as tutors, were needed for train- 
ing up a rising race of pastors for the new formed 
churches, they were as well qualified for the task as 
ever, and they could communicate their instructions 
in other places as well as at Oxford and Cambridge. 
Such were the first teachers of theology among the 
dissenters, and by them was formed the second gene- 
ration of their ministers. Such was the origin of our 
system of clerical education. Our dissenting academies 
arose out of the universities, persons educated in the 
universities afterwards taught, to a company of non- 
conforming youths, what they had there learnt, and 
what some of them had there taught. 
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SECTION IL 

ACCOUNT OF THE DIFFERENT SEMINARIES ANB 
TUTORS AMONG THE DISSENTERS. 

^ PARTICULAR accoutit of these seminaries would 
furnish both instruction and pleasure to the friends of 
the dissent; but the limits, which the extent of our 
work constrains us to prescribe to ourselves, aUow 
only a rapid glance and a brief notice of the respectable 
tutors, and the most remarkable circumstances of 
their lives and labours. 

* 

At the head of the list, both as to the earUneiss of 
commencement, and the number of scholars, Richard 
Frankland, A. M. may with propriety be placed. He 
studied at Cambridge with considerable credit as to his 
proficiency in learning; and he there acquired what is 
infinitely more valuable, that faith which purifieth the 
heart, and worketh by love. After preacliing indifferent 
places in the north, he was settled at Bishop's Aukland, 
in the county of Durham^ While he was labouring dili- 
gently and acceptably in this place, he was called to 
another ofifice of importance by Oliver Cromwell, who 
then swayed the sceptre of authority over England. 
When a new man rises to sovereign sway, if he be a man 
of talents,which is usually the case, feeling none of the 
hereditary sentiments of those whose descent is from 
a long line of monarchs, he has no respect for ancient 
usages on account of their antiquity, and is not deter- 
red from adopting plans which are new, merely from 
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the want of precedent to give them authority, provided 
they appear beneficial to the community. Such was 
the spirit of the protector under whom neither religion 
nor morals declined, and who sought to encourage 
learning too. Oxford and Cambridge had long enjoyed 
the unrivalled honour of being the seats of learning; 
but Oliver perceiving the inconvenience of the stu- 
dents being obliged to go so far for education; and 
knowing from his own experience that many a pro- 
mising youth has no money to spare for travelling 
some hundred miles, he determined to bring learning 
to their doors, and fixed on Durham as a third uni- 
versity for the benefit of the northern parts of £ngiand. 
When we consider CromwelPs peculiar talent in 
appointing to ofl!ices of every kind, men who wera 
eminently qualified to fill them with propriety, it is 
not t little to the honour of Mr. Frankland that he 
was chosen vice-president of the infant college. 
When the protector died, the Durham college lost its 
patron, and at the restoration every thing retuined 
into its ancient channel. Ail the friends of literature 
must view its abolition with regret. When learning 
comes to the door, multitudes will receive her not 
only with readiness, but with gratitude, who are un- 
able to travel hundreds of miles to pay her court. 
There is abundant room in England for four univer- 
sities; and bad Durham and Exeter been associated 
with Oxford and Cambridge, from the days of Oliver 
Cromwell to the present time, learning, and, it is to 
be hoped, virtue and religion too, would have been 
^ar more widely extended through the country. 

The restoration %>f Charles, was to Mr. Frankland 
the beginning of sorrows; and after enduring the 
malice of the adversaries of ev^ry thing which is^ood, 
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the act of uniformity obliged bim to retire from the 
scene of his parochial labours, without the pale of 
the established church. Cosins, bishop of Durham, 
earnestly urged him to conform. Indeed Mr^ 
Frankiand was so respectable a man, that every 
good prelate must be very desirous to have such 
clergy in bis diocese. But his conscience would 
not permit him to comply. Re-ordination by the 
hands of a diocesan bishop he could not submit to, 
as he was conscious of the validity of the orders 
which he had before received from the pastors of the 
neighbouring churches, and that he was already as 
much a minister as all the bishops ou earth could 
make him.. 

Beifng silenced by that heirr^ble decree, written m 
the blood of millions of immortal souls, whicb forbad 
two thousand conscientious m^n of God to speak to 
sinners that they might be saved, he retired to a pri- 
vate estate which he had at Ratbn^l, in Yorkshire. 
But unwilling to sp^nd life in idleness, and hide 
his talents in a napkin, and acting upon the wise and 
benevolent maxim, that '^ when we cannot do what 
we would, we should do what we can," by the advice 
of his friends, he set up a private academy in his own 
house. Some of the neighbouring gentry intrusted 
him with the instruction of their sons, instead of 
sending them to the universities; and he educated a 
coQsiderable number of young persons for the work 
of the ministry. He continued in this office from 
the year one thousand six hundred and sixty-(iv^ till 
the day of his death. By the iniquity of the times, 
he was obliged frequently to change the place of hist 
abode. In the year one thousand six hundred and 
seventy-four he removed to Natland, near Kendal, in 

VOL. II. c 
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Westmorelahd ; from thence, by reason of the five-mile 
act, to Dawsonfield, in the same county ; froiii thence 
to Halburrow, in Lancashire ; from thence to Calton, 
in Craven, in Yorkshire ; then to AtterclifF, near 
Sheffield ; and last of all, back again to Rathmel. 
The good man's life was a pilgrimage indeed in 
external changes as well as in the inward temper of 
his mind: and the students, as well as the tutor, 
were disciples of the cross. In all these places he 
diligently exercised the pastoral office, was highly 
esteemed in love* for his work's sake, and his labours 
were crowned with remarkable success. 

In the latter part of his life he met with much 
vexation firom the ecclesiastical courts. Scarcely a 
year elapsed fi'om one thousand six hundred and 
eighty-eight till his death, in which he did not suffer 
trouble for keeping an academy and training up 
young men for the dissenting ministry. Surely the 
statute-book of a country needs a revisal, when to 
instruct pious youths to preach Christ's gospel is a 
crime to be punished by the laws. He was once 
excommunicated for non-appearance : and this 
dreadful sentence, which retains all the savageness 
of the darkest ages of popery, and dishonours and 
pollutes not the page only but the volume in which 
it is contained, would have been put in execution 
but for the interposition of friends with good king 
William, who, as head of the church of England, 
ordered Mr. Frankland's absolution. to be reiad in the 
parish church. But his troubles from wicked and 
unreasonable men did not end^till death, the messen- 
ger of rest and peace to the servants of Christ, set 
him free from these enemies, as well as fi'om the stone 
and stranguary, and various other infirmities, which 
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he had borne with exemplary patience. He departed 
this life in October, in the year one thousand six hun- 
dred and ninety-eight, aged sixty-eight years. 

" He was (says Dr. Calamy) an eminent divine^ 
and an acute metaphysician, a solid interpreter of 
of Scripture, very sagacious in discovering errors^ 
and able in defending truth* He was a person of. 
great humility and affability: not a very popular^ 
but a substantial preacher. Few conversed with 
him but respected and valued him. He was a man 
of great moderation, very liberal to- the poor, studi- 
ous to promote the Gospel in all places, and good in 
all relations in life^'^ 

« 

In the list of his students now before us, who 
amount to upwards of three hundred, are the names 
of many who were a blessing to the dissenting 
churches iii the following age, arid whose memory 
will be held in veneration by all who rank among the 
friends of sacred literature, unfeigned piety^ and 
fervent zeal. 

Mr. Frankland was succeeded by the reverend 
Timothy Jollie, whose father, Thotrias JoUie, was 
ejected from the living of Althome, in Lancashire, ji 
nati of the first order for gifts arid graces, who^ after 
his non-conformity, for preaching suffered more 
abundant vexations and persecutions than inost of 
his brethren ; but lived afterwards to see days of 
peace, and died in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and three at an advanced age. To the 
friends of Christ it gives peculiar pleasure to perceive 
a son who inherits the virtues arid excellencies of 
such a father. That pleasure they received in Mr. 

' Npuconforniigt's Memorial, vol. IL p. 180. 
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Timothy JoUie. He studied under Mr. Frankland^ 
and was ordained pastor of a church at Sheffield in the. 
year one thousand six hundred and eighty-one. The 
following year he was honoured with the lot of a 
confessor; his goods were spoiled, and he endured a 
rigorous confinement in the prison of York, in cob- 
sequence of the five-mile act. . Much heavenly wis- 
dom did the good meix of these days learn from the 
things which they suffered ; their minds were sobered 
by their confinement, atfd the world appeared to them, 
in its true colours as an object to be crucified, and 
not to be loved. 

On the death of Mr. Frankland, Mr. JolUe entered 
on the arduous office of tutor; and the academy 
was removed to Attercliff, a village in the vicinity of 
Sheffield* There he dwelt during the remainder of 
his days, and continued to discharge the duties both 
of the pastoral office and academical instruction with 
great assiduity and acceptance, till the year one. 
thousand sevien hundred and fonrteen, when he was 
called away from his earthly labours in the fifty^fourth 
year of his age. 

Timothy JoUre was a very superior man both for 
learning and for goodness. His person struck the. 
spectator with the pleasing union of dignity and. 

sweetness: bis voice was music, and his elocution 

'. ' . 

^scinating to the audience. His natural talents were, 
extraordinary ; and his acquirements in theolo^ and 
the l^ranches of knowledge connected with it, such, 
as might be expected from a course of ardent and 
persevering study. He shone also as a tutor in the 
communication of knowledge, and in the govern- 
metit of his scholars. An elevated spirit of devotion, 
crowned the whole, and gave energy and unction t^ 
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all his services^ both in the pulpit and in the lecture 
room. Dr. Grosvernor, who was brought up at hid 
academy, speaks with gratitude and delight of his 
tutor's zeal in endeavouring to kindle the same 
sacred flame in the breasts of the youth, and of the 
benefit which he received from his pious and affec- 
tionate counsels^ Indeed without this spirit of pure 
devotion, how vain is every acquisition of divine and 
human knowledge as to the great purposes of the 
Christian ministry. 

His labours in the academy must have been great, 
for in the year one thousand seven hundred the 
number of students amounted to twenty -six. Under 
what obligations does the world lye to such a man ! 
What a mass of heavenly light is he the means of 
diffusing far and wide over the souls of men ! His 
death at so early a period was a severe loss to the 
cause of the dissenters^ and indeed to the church of 
Christ. He left a son in the ministry, who first 
assisted, and then si^cceeded Mr. Matthew Clark in 
London. 

Taunton, in Somersetshire, was the seat of ano- 
ther academy, instituted nearly about the same time 
with the former, under the superintendence of the 
Rev. Matthew Warren. He was educated at Oxford, 
apd afterwards settled at Downhead in this county. 
Being ejected by the act of uniformity, he was, by 
the importunity of friends, to whose judgment h% 
paid a deference, prevailed on to undertake the ardu- 
ous office of instructing young men for the work of 
the ministry. His qualifications are highly extolled 
by his contemporaries. To a sufficient portion of 
learning he united those qualities, which are neces- 

c3 
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saiy to give learning its due influence and use^ The 
talent of conveying knowledge to the weakest capa- 
city he possessed in an eminent degree. To the vari* 
ous tastes and dispositions of his students, he accom- 
modated himself so as most effectually to facilitate 
their progress in science. From that disposition of 
mind, which would compel every student to think in 
every thing like his tutor, he was far removed. But 
while he wished them to form their own ji^dgment, 
so that their system might be the result of conviction, 
he was careful to guard them against those errors 
which undermine the foundations of religion. Along 
with unfeigned piety there dwelt in his soul humi- 
lity, niodesty , %nd a sweet and cheerful temper, whicl^ 
ptrongly engaged the affections of the students to the 
tutor. 

In the stormy reign of Charles the second, he had 
fo contend with all the vexation, and all the dangers 
of imprisonment and fines, which thep threatened 
true goodness and conscientious integrity, if they 
were found without the pale of the church of Eng- 
land. To academical pursuits the fears of confine- 
ment in a jail^ and the concealment necessary to pre- 
vent it, were very gnfavourable ; but the mind, whai^ 
duly exerted, can wonderfully accommodate itself to 
circumstances: and the superior energy which it 
acquires in such seasons, enables it to snatch oppo|*« 
tu^nities which others would overlook, and improve by 
events as well as books. 

When James's enthusiasm for popery, was over- 
ruled by the gracious Head pf the church to give the 
Wearied dissenters a reprieve from persecution, the 
people assembled openly for public worship. A large 
rougregation at Taunton invited Mr. Warren to un- 
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dertake the pastoral charge in that place, in conjunct* 
tion with the R^v. Emmanuel Hartford, a fellow-sufr 
ferer for non-conformity. This double office broug;ht 
with it a great addition of duties ; but minds vigorous 
and well directed, and under the influence of divine 
principles, are prompted to more strenuous applica* 
tion, and a more eager improvement of every inch of 
time : by this means double work is done, and a habit 
of mental as well as bodily alertness is continually 
preserved* He proved himself an able and faithful 
pastor. His sermons were perspicuous and weighty, 
and were delivered with affection. It was his endea* 
vour to make them intelligible to the weakest of his 
bearers, ever preferring the benefit of others to his 
own fame. He was a man of peace and moderation, 
and peace reigned among his flock. His own latter 
end was also peace. On the approach of death, his 
answer to a friend, who inquired after his weifkre, 
v^as: '^ I am just going into eternity: but I bless 
God I am neither ashamed to live, nor afraid to die.'' 
He died the fourteenth of June, one thousand seven 
hundred and six, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. 
He had sent out a considerable number of young 
men, many of whom wer^ useful in the ministry; 
many appeared with honour in private stations ; and 
the academy was very full at the time of his decease* 

His successor in the theological chair was the Rev. 
Stephen James, who had been educated under him, 
and was afterwards his assistant in those branches of 
knowledge, which are considered as subsidiary to 
theological pursuits. He was minister of a congre- 
gation at Fulwood, in the vicinity of Taunton. Phi- 
losophy and madnematics were taught by the Re?. 
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Robert Darch : and the celebrated Mr. Grove had 
pneumatology and ethics assigqed him as his pro- 
vince*. These appointments were sanctioned by the 
unanimous vote ofa considerable number of ministers, 
who assembled for the purpose. As the labours of 
these tutors were continued into the next period of 
our history, a more particular account- of them will 
then be given. Nothing more remains to be noticed 
now, but that it is said, that when the schism bill 
passed, the operations of this institution were sus- 
pended for a season. If they have heem called goths 
who could shut up schools for teaching useful human 
knowledge, what name shall be given to those, who 
with senatorial deliberation could break up institu- 
tions framed for the dissemination of divine .truth, to 
save immortal souls ? 

At Shrewsbury, likewise, there was a seminary for 
the education of dissenting ministers. The non-*con- 
formists in that town were happy in the' possession of 
Francis Tallents and John Bryan, who had formerly 
officiated in the parish churches, but afterwards 
preached to those who, like themselves, felt it their 
duty to separate from the established church. Mr. 
Tallents was a man of superior learning, educated at 
Cambridge, fellow, and afterwards vice-president, of 
Magdalen college; a tutor of celebrity, and therefore 
well qualified to assist in academical instruction. To 
young men who were prosecuting their theological 
studies, he cheerfully communicated help. But the 
academy there appears to have been brought into full 
effect and form under one of his colleagues in office. 

This person was James Owen ; and the name of 
Owen, raised to imperial dignity in the theological 

« Grove's Life, p. 22. 
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world by Dr. John Owen, he did not disgrace. South 
Wales was his native country : his friends were all 
of high-church principles; and they had preferment 
to bestow, if he would h^ve continued in the bosom 
of the establishment ; but he followed" the dictates of 
his conscience, and became a dissenter. He studied 
under Mr. Samuel Jones, of Brynllwarch, in Gla- 
morganshire, and during the heat of persecution en- 
tered as a labourer into the vineyard of his Lord. 
Spoiling of goods, imprisonments, with the addition 
©f cruel mock ings, were Mr. Owen^s lot; and being 
sanctified from above, gave augmented energy to his 
soul, and firmness and intrepidity to his character, 
and placed the world to him in that point of view in 
which it should always be seen. From a prison he 
writes thus to a friend ; " if the Gospel be not worth 
suffering for, it is not worth preaching.. It is indeed 
^n honour, after we have preached the truth, to be 
called forth to suffer for it.'' 

He was first pastor of a small congregation at 
Swiney, near Oswestry, and at the same time chap- 
lain to a fatnily there. For convenience, in the year 
one thousand six hundred and seventy-nine, the place 
of worship was removed into the town. After labour- 
ing in Oswestry twenty years, he removed to Shrews- 
bury, on the death of Mr; Bryan. While he there 
discharged the duties of the pastoral office with fide- 
lity and acceptance, he appeared with high respecta- 
bility at the head of a theological seminary. It had 
been formed soon after his settlement at OswestrV, 
and gradually increased. He was well qualified for 
the work : his natural abilities were great, his learning 
considerable, his application above measure. Sixteen 
hours a day did he study from year to year. As a 
divine, a linguist, a man of science, and an adept in 
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history, both ecclesiastical «nd civil, he was far above 
the ordinary standard. His manner of conducting 
the acadeiriy gives a high idea of his capacity, his 
assiduity, and the unwearied attention to the improve- 
ment of his pupils. 

. There was a peculiarity in one part of his acade-* 
mical practice which merits observation. In the theolo- 
gical disputes among the students, which were every 
where common in those days, he would not allow the 
opponent to the truth to stand forth in his own person, 
and to bring the arguments and objections as his own, 
but desired him to mention them as the arguments of 
the sect by name. The mind, he judged, should be 
preserved pure from error as from vice. Truth should 
be so sacred, that it ought never to be contradicted 
and opposed as if it were error ; nor should . the garb 
of error be put on in order to deceive, as if it were 
the clothing of truth. By appearing as the champion 
for error, a youth has sometimes become enamoured 
of arguments of his own invention; and from trying 
what he could say in its favour, has insensibly slidden 
into an adoption of the system. At any rate, such a 
practice pollutes the soul, it destroys those acute sen- 
sibilities for truth which ought to be cherished in 
every student of divine knowledge ; and has a ten- 
dency to produce what ought to be viewed by every 
good man with horror, an insensibility and indifiference 
to truth and error. As profitable and more innocent 
ways of improving the mental powers in the ingenuity 
of invention, and skill in arguing might certainly be 
found: or if they could not, a pure unsullied mind 
is infinitely more valuable than all the advantages 
which this method could possibly canfer^ 

•* Dr. Johnson, that accurate critic in the science of human 
nature, in one of his periodical papers, introduces a person whoha^ 
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The continuance of such an able tutor as Mr, 
Owen to a good old age, would have been a valuable 
blessing to the church of Christ; for he was a supe- 
rior man both in gifts and graces, and eminently qua- 
lified for the office of a tutor; but the ways of God 
are not as ours. The stone, the instrument of death 
to the divines of that century, put an end to his 
valuable life in the year one thousand seven hundred 
and six, when he was only fifty-two years of age. 
Amidst the tortures inflicted by this disease, he dis- 
played the faith, the patience, the hope, and the joy 
of a disciple of Christ. In the most affectionate man- 
ner he recommended to his students a life of devoted- 
ness to God, and to the souls of men : " I would not," 
said he, " for ten thousand worlds but have lived as 
I did. Now Ihave the blessed comforts of it: and 
would not, for a world, be without these divine joys 
which refresh my souP.^' 

Samuel Benion, M. D« took his place both in the 
academy and in the church ; a successor not unworthy 
of Mr. Owen. He was a native of Shropshire, received 
a classical education under Mr. Ogden, a celebrated 
school-master at Wirksworth, and afterwards spent 
some time with Mr. Philip Henry, at Broad Oak, both 
as a teacher, and a learner : a teacher of some young 
gentlemen who boarded in the house, and a learner 

been all bis life a disputant ; and who, for the sake of dispute, as 
often adopted the wrong side of the question as the right*, bitterly 
lamenting that be had lost all relish for what is true and good, and 
that error and evil had unhappily become as eligible to him as 
truth and goodness. Whether it was a real case, we know not, 
but the writer discovered a just knowledge of the heart, and deli- 
oeated a character which such a practice was calculated to form. 
* Life of James Owen. 
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from Mr. Henry, who instructed him in academical 
knowledge, and directed his theological studies. Ip 
one thousand six hundred and ninety-five, he went to 
the college of Glasgow, and spent a year there with 
such a rigorous economy of time, that he scarcely 
allowed himself sufficient leisure for food and sleep. 
His love for learning, >and his amiable deportment 
gained him the esteem and friendship of the professors 
in a very high degree\ 

The death of Mr. Philip Henry, whose praise is in all 
the churches, took place a few days after Mr. Benion's 
return to his friends ; and the destitute congregation 
at Broad Oak immediately cast their eyes on him as a 
successor to their venerable pastor. But it was not 
.without great difficulty that he could be prevailed on 
to comply with their wishes. The thoughts of standing 
in Philip Henry's place overpowered him with dread; 
he consented, however, to continue with them as a 
preacher, and some years afterwards was ordained 
their pastor. 

His superior talents, his rapid improvement, and his 
stndious turn of mind being observed by his friends, 
he was solicited to instruct young men for the minis- 
try. He undertook the task, and at the same time 
improved the advantages of his retired situation to ac- 
quire those branches of knowledge which would render 

^ He visited that country again in the year one thousand «even hun^ 
dred and three, and took his degree of doctor of n^ediciue. The Re- 
count which he gives of its moral state will be no less surprising to the 
natives of Scotland^now, than to those who live south of the Tweed. 
*^ All tlie while he was at Glasgow, though he lay in a public inn, 
he never saw any drunk, nor heard one swear. And in all the inus 
on the road in Scotland, where he lay, though some of them were 
mean, they had family worship daily performed morning and even- 
ing." Matthew Henry's Works, p. 596. 
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him more accomplished as a tutor. After ten years 
labours at Broad Oak, in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and six, he removed to Shrewsbury, and 
united hisacademy to that which was left by Mr. Owen. 
He was now in a larger sphere of labour and usefulness 
both as a tutor and a minister. 

To learning, which is calculated to gain the esteem 
of students, he united an affectionate concern for their 
welfare, which wins the heart : and he was greatly be- 
loved. Elocution he possessed in an eminent degree. 
He had a fluency of expression which was never at a 
loss for words, aud a quickness of invention which 
readily supplied ideas at the moment, in such order 
and propriety, that his extemporary addresses had all 
the appearance of elaborate study ; and his elevated 
piety added a sweet emotion, which gave an inex- 
pressible charm to the whok. By the union of these 
excellencies, he was as a pastor highly acceptable to 
bis flock, and as a tutor an exalted pattern to his 
students. Few endowments are more valuable to a 
preacher : and when the mind, like Dr. Benion^s, is 
filled with so precious a measure of sacred truth, the 
person who possesses them is qualified for rendering 
more than ordinary service to the cause of Christ. 
He so much admired the discipline of the college of 
Glasgow, that as far as circumstances would permit, 
he modelled his academy to a similar form. While all 
beheld him with pleasure, and looked forward to many 
future years in which he would shine as a light in the 
world, the great Head of the church had determined 
otherwise. A fever stole insensibly upon him, till hs 
violence overcame his mental powers, and put an end 
to his valuable life on the fourth of March, in the 
year one thousand seven hundred and eight, in the 
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the thirty fifth year of his age^ He had at that time?^ 
thirty students under his tuition, with the prospect of 
an increase. 

In little more than a month afterwards, Shrewsbury 
sustained the loss of hid aged colleague Mr. Tallents, 
whose counsel, if not personal assistance in the 
academy, must have proved a considerable benefit 
both to Dr. Benion and his scholars. He was a mart 
of a catholic spirit, and considered himself as born only 
to advance the cause of pure and undefiled religion* 
When the new meeting-house was built, in the year 
Otie thousand six hundred and ninety-one, he caused it 
to be written on the walls, that it was erected " not 
for a faction or a party, but for promoting repentance 
and faith in communion with all that love our Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity.'^ Some days before his 
death, he blessed God for his mercy and love, declared 
his reliance on Christ alone, and exclaimed, " I am 
more full of comfort and joy than I am able to express.*' 
Providence, which measures the days of man in a way 
so mysterious, had lengthened out his life to the age 
of eighty nine years. He died the eleventh of April, 
ih the year one thousand seven hundred and eight. 
The following character was given of him by Mr. 
ttenry :^ " he was very much a gentleman, a scholar, 
and a Christian, a great admirer of Christ and free 
grace, and a man of eminent prudence, and heavenly- 
mindedness.^*. Mr. Dawes, the clergyman who had 
rfead the service over many an evil doer in Salop, 
when he officiated at the funeral of Mr. Tallents, 
would not repeat the words " in sure and certain hope :" 
his conscience would allow him to say only — in hope^. 

' Henry's Works, 594, &c. 

" Henry's Works, 613—20. Calamy^s Continuation, p. 72^. 
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John Rey4iolds, who succeeded Dr. Benion, lived 
into the second period of our history, and his life will 
be recorded there. 

The metropolis had also literary institutions for the 
benefit of dissenting youth. 

John Spademan, who was engaged in the service of 
an academy in Hoxton-square, is entitled to an 
honourable place among the tutors of this period. His 
father, the Rev. Thomas Spademan, was ejected from 
the living of Authorpe, in Lincolnshire, and was after- 
wards pastor of a congregation at Boston, in the same 
county. The son was educated at Magdalen college, 
in Cambridge ; and was afterwards presented to the 
living of Swayton in his native shire, and officiated 
there several years after the act of uniformity. But 
l>ecoming dissatisfied with the terms of comniunion, 
and unable to perform the clerical duties with a good 
conscience, he resigned the benefice, and took his lot 
among the dissenters. 

In thediscouragingstateof piiblicafFairsatthattime, 
Holland, which greatly to its honour had been long a 
sanctuary for the persecuted and oppressed, presented 
to him not only a peaceful abode, but an extensive 
and agreeable field of labour. He was chosen pastor 
of the English presbyterlan church at Rotterdam, and 
performed the duties of the office much to the satis- 
faction and benefit of his flock. While he taught, he 
did not cease to lear^i, and entered on a course of studies 
on the subjects belonging to the character and pursuits 
of a divine, with such assiduity and perseverance, as 
to collect in his capacious mind an ample treasure of 
the naost valuable knowledge. The person who acts 
in this manner, and endeavours to make himself master 
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of every thing belonging to his profession, qualifies 
himself for more extensive usefulness. .Though, at 
the time, the importance of so great a measure of 
knowledge does not appear, he may be called into 
a station for which he is by that means peculiarly 
fitted, and in which it is absolutely necessary. 

Some time after the revolution, Mr. Spademan 
returned to England, and was chosen co-pastor with 
the great Mr. Howe; to be connected with whom, and 
to be thought worthy to fill the same pulpit, was an 
honour of which a man may be tempted to boast. At 
the close of the century. Dr. Joshua Oldfield, who had 
been a tutor in the country, was called to London, and 
wishing to continue in the same sphere of action, Mr. 
Spademan, and Mr. Lorimer united with him, and 
established in Hoxton-square, an academy celebrated 
for the advantages enjoyed by the students for the 
acquisition of literature both human and divine. Mr. 
Spademan appears to have taught the oriental lan- 
guages with the critical application of them in the 
study of the sacred Scriptures. While many years of 
usefulnessmightyet have been expected, it pleased the 
great Disposer of events to afflict him with a disease 
which gradually wasted his mortal frame ; and he 
finished his course with the spirit of a Christian, on 
the fourth of September, in the year one thousand 
seven hundred and eight. 

Mr. Spademan's qualifications as a tutor, were of 
the first rate. He was well skilled in philosophy and 
history ; thoroughly versed in controversial theology ; 
and for an accurate knowledge of the learned lan- 
guages, especially the originals of the sacred scriptures, 
he had few equals. He had read with attention the 
works of the most eminent critics, and was himself a 



I 
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critic of no mean note. The qnalities of the heart 
bore a full proportion to those of his understanding. 
His devotedness to God was evident by the whole 
tenor of his life : his soul was raised above the world 
and crucified to it. Benevolence to the poor he car- 
ried almost to an excess. His moderation as to other 
denominations of , Christians was exemplary. He was 
especially noted for sincerity and uprightness of spirit, 
and conduct, both towards God and man. There is a 
subtle policy with which some ingenious clerks carry 
on their projects of advancement to affluence and 
dignities, to which he was an entire stranger. And 
there is a sectarian craft by which men, in an under- 
hand way with wily arts, contrive to bring people over 
to their party, and afterwards to preserve their attach- 
ment, into whose secret the soul of John Spademan 
never entered. While it is impossible not to abhor 
what bears so strong a resemblance to that old serpent 
the devil, all must admire the divine simplicity of 
this venerable man. He was very communicative to 
younger ministers, and ready to assist them with his 
advice. On the evening before his death, he gave to . 
one who applied to him, the following counsels: 
" First, Charge it upon yourself every day^ to make 
a solemn resignation of yourself and your afiairs into 
the hands of God, and lean not to your own under- 
standing. Secondly, As to your public and preaching 
work, though the doctrines and duties relating to the 
rule of Christ's kingdom are by no means to be 
ni^lected, yet, above all things, endeavour to bring 
your hearers to a new heart and a new spirit, 
without which all will signify nothing ; and for 
want of which, 1 have seen many who made a fair . 
appearance in religion, come in a little time to 

TOI*. II. p 
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make light of Christ, the sum and substance of our 
religion"/* 

The esteem, in which he was held by his brethren, 
may be judged of by this circumstance; that when 
the dissenting ministers went up with an address of 
congratulation to queen Anne in the year one thou- 
sand seven hundred and six, for the success of her 
armes, Mr. Spademan was appointed to present it. 

He was succeeded in the academy by Mr. Capel^ 
who had been professor of Hebrew in the university 
of Saumur, before the revocation of the edict of Nantes. 
But the remainder of the history of this institution 
we defer till the second period. 

There is one seminary more in London, which had 
a succession of tutors during this period, and is re- 
markable for being the only one which has continued 
from the first period of our history to the present day. 
It was instituted by the independents, and supported 
by a fund which they raised in their congregations. 
One of the first tutors was Isaac Chauncy, A. M. 
and M. D. He was the eldest son of the Rev. Charles 
Chauncy, minister of Ware, in Hertfordshire, an old 
puritan, who sought a sanctuary fi-om persecution, in 
New England, where he was afterwards appointed 
president of Harvard college. The freedom enjoyed 
at home during the commonwealth, by those who 
were not of the episcopal persuasion, brought back 
from A,merica, some of those who had emigrated, and 
the sons of others. Isaac Chauncy was one of these, 
and he obtained the rectory of Wood borough, in Wilt- 
shire. Being ejected by the Bartholomew act, he 
removed to Andover, where he was for some time, 
pastor of a congregational church. 

" Funeral Sermon by Mr. RoseweU. 
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Soon after the recalling of king Charles's indulgence 
he left the country, and came to London with a view to 
practise medicine,which was a hereditary science in the 
family. But after the death of Mr.Clarkson, he was, in 
the year one thousand six hundred and eighty-seven, 
chosen to the pastoral office as his successor, and 
ministered there fourteen years. The congregation 
declined under him. To come into the pulpit after 
Caryl, Owen, and Clarkson, was an arduous task, and 
beyond his strength. Though a learned divine, he was 
not a popular preacher ; and to add to the evil, being 
a stiff, or some would say, a furious independent, he 
tormented his people from the pulpit with frequent 
dissertations on church government. When he should 
have been calling sinners to repent, and to flee to the 
Saviour for mercy, he was entertaining them with 
the order and discipline of a congregational church : 
and when he ought to have been edifying believers by 
illustrating the doctrines and promises of the word of 
God, he was instructing them in every punctilio 
of the independent modes and forms. Such topics, 
however proper in their place, do not satisfy the 
appetite of an hungry soul ; and to the credit of his 
flock it must be spoken, the greater part of them 
went away to societies where they could hear of 
Jesus Christ and his great salvation. 

When ministers, in their preaching, become fond of 
nick nacks°, and put any other thing, whether science, 
peculiar opinions on important points, or distinguish- 
ing forms of church government, in the room of the 
grand principles of the Gospel, the tendency and 
effect among dissenters, and indeed in all voluntary 

* It is difficult to ioTeat a more appropriate terra than this, which 
we find in the works of a venerable Welch divine, Walter Cradock. 

j>3 
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societies, is to scatter the congregation. Except a few 
partisans who entec into the notions of the preacher, 
the rest feel no interest, grow weary, and go some- 
where else, or nowhere at all. Dr. Chauncy, finding 
himself forsaken, and that the pews were growing as 
numerous as the hearers, determined to quit the 
ministry, and could not be prevailed on by any intrea- 
ties to continue in the pastoral office. Nor is it mat- 
ter of regret, when we consider that it was to give 
place to Dr. Watt^. Were all those, who instead of 
preaching Christ and him crucified, amuse themselves 
and their audience with other topics, of whatever kind 
they may be, to imitate his example, and quit a station 
which they shew themselves unqualified to hold, 
there would be joy in Heaven, and certainly no cause 
for mourning on earth. How many flourishing and 
numerous congregations have such men ruined ! 

However unsuccessful Dr. Chauncy was as a 
preacher, his brethren considered him qualified to be a 
tutor, and appointed him to that office. The praise of 
learning he certainly deserved; and if his judgment 
and moderation bore any proportion to his mental 
attainments, he might be useful in that station ; and 
though he himself was not a model, he might give 
good instructions to his scholars. A whetstone may 
sharpen a sword, though it is itself of a composition 
both different and inferior, and give it an edge, so 
that it shall pierce to the inmost marrow. The 
doctor's academical labours continued to the year one 
thousand seven hundred and twelve, which was the 
year of his death. His successor. Dr. Ridgley, will 
demand our notice in the second period of the work. 

Besides these seminaries, of whose first tutors an 
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account has just been given, which continued their 
existence into the second period of the history, there 
is a second class, which had their origin in this 
period, but the first tutors lived into the next. 
These shall just be mentioned, and a particular ac- 
count of them reserved to the succeeding period of 
our work. 

The citj^ of Exeter, famous at this time for the 
number and zeal of its dissenting inhabitants, had a 
seminary within its walls, under the tuition of Joseph 
Hallett, one of their ministers. 
. John Moore, of Bridgwater, and a gentleman 
nearly of the same name, John Moor, at Tiverton, . 
were both dissenting ministers, whose academies 
began at this time, but continued beyond the 
limits of the first period. 

Mr. John Short, the son of Ames Short a non- 
conformist minister, kept an academy at Colyton, 
in Devon, till the year one thousand six hundred and 
ninety-eight, when he was called to succeed the Rev. 
Matthew Barker, in London. His place as a tutor, 
as well as a minister, was filled by Mr. Matthew 
Towgood, who survived long after the concluaion of 
this period. 

An academy of the highest character was kept first 
at Gloucester and afterwards at Tewkesbury, by the 
Rev. Samuel Jopes, but. his useful life v^as happily 
continued beyond the limits of the present time. 

The Rev, Joseph Porter, who taught academical 
learning at Alcester, in Warwickshire, outlived the 
house of Stewart. 

The Rev. Julius Saunders, of Bed worth, in the same 
county, began at this time, but is to be numbered too 
among the dissenting tutors of the next period. 

p3 
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There is a third class of seminaries, the whole of 
whose existence was within the limits of this divi- 
sion of our work, but which had several tutors to 
conduct their business. Manchester, Coventry, and 
London, furnish instances of this kind. . 

Henry Newcome, M. A. educated at St. John^s 
college, Cambridge, first rector of Gourworth, in 
Cheshire, and afterwards called to J^anchester, is to 
be ranked among the dissenting tutors of this period. 
He was ejected from his living in the year one 
thousand six hundred and sixty-two, but continued 
among his people, and officiated to them in private. 
As soon as the times permitted, they ejected a large 
meeting-house, and he exercised the pastoral office 
among them to the day of his death. 

By the friends of religion he was considered as the 
glory of Lancashire. His talents for preaching were 
of the first class. He possessed an indescribable 
charm by which he insinuated himself into the souls 
of his hearers, and fixed their attention so closely, 
and idth so much delight, that they were sorry when 
be^vrardone. This talent, so precious in itself, was 
rendered still more valuable by an extraordinary 
application to study, which began early in life, and 
continued to its close. Some persons entrusted with 
this gift of impressive eloquence, have considered it 
as rendering study needless, and more than supply- 
ing its place. Their hearers are charmed, but that is 
all : they are not edified. Henry Newcome took 
the way to edify his congregation as well as to delight 
them. Whatever faculty of eloquence in speaking 
any ope may have deceived from the God of nature, 
let him ever remember that the continued edification 
of an audience of persons of intellect and judgment 
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is oot to be attained without a persevering course of 
laborious study. 

The ardour of devotion which glowed in his sou), 
and burst forth in flames of zeal, gave his discourses all 
the efficacy which any thing human could confer ; but 
his dependence for success was on the influences of 
the Holy Ghost. How well qualified such a maa 
was to be a tutor need not be said, when it is consi- 
dered that he was likewise eminent for amiableness 
of disposition, for candour, for humility, and mode- 
ration. After living to the age of sixty-eight, use- 
ful and highly respected by persons of every denomi- 
nation and rank, he finished his earthly course in the 
year one thousand six hundred and ninety-five'. 

' His successor was John Chorlton who, after going 
through a course of academical studies under Mr. 
Frankland, was called to his native place to assist 
Mr, liewcome in his labours. Numerous are the 
advantages which such a situation furnishes to a 
young man who knows how to improve them aright. 
He who prefers a whole charge of his own, and 
\vishes to be fully master without the controul of agie, 
or the restraints of experience, shews that he is not 
deficient in self-confidence, but by the wise, he will 
not. be praised for his judgment. Mr. Chorlton 
survived his venerable predecessor only ten years, 
and was called away from his labours in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and five, in the fortieth year 

^ The late archbishop of Armagh was, it is said, descended 
from him. Had that respectable prelate possessed the religious 
sentiments, and the ardent zeal of his progenitor, he would have 
been more instructive as a theological writer, and a thousand times 
M«re useful to Ireland as its primate. 

D 4 
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of his age. Matthew Henry, who names him his 
beloved friend and correspondent for sixteen years, 
delineates his character in the following words : " He 
was eminent for solid judgment, great thought, an 
extraordinary quickness and readiness of expression ; 
a casuist one of a thousand ; a wonderfully clear head, 
and one that did dominari in concionibus ; of great since- 
rity and serious piety, and who has been very useful in 
educating youth/' How well qualified he was for the 
office of a tutor, Mr. Henry's account of him abundant- 
ly proves : and with the assistance which Mr. New- 
come rendered both to master and scholars, the advan- 
tages in this seminary must have been considerable. 

In the five last years of his life, Mr. Chorlton was 
assisted by James Coningham, M. A. who received 
his education in the university of Edinburgh. He 
was first settled at Penrith, in Cumberland. His 
ministerial labours were crowned with success ; and 
he there entered on the office of a tutor. Being 
called to Manchester in the year one thousand seven 
hundred, he took part of his colleague's labours, both 
in the pulpit and in the professor's chair. 

When he lost Mr. Chorlton, his situation became 
uncomfortable. The enemies of the dissenters were 
numerous and bitter ; he was prosecuted for instruct- 
ing youth in academical learning ; and there was a 
want of harmony in his flock. Some men do very 
well in a secondary station in difficult times, who 
are not qualified to hold the first place. Under the 
shadow of another they appear with respectability; 
but they have neither the prudence, nor the energy 
pf character, which are necessary to enable them to 
stand alone. For six years Mr. Coningham strug- 
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gled with these difficulties, to the manifest injury of 
his peace of mind, and bodily health. When he 
removed from Manchester, the academy is supposed 
to have been dissolved. 

He was invited to London to succeed Mr. Stretton, 
at Haberdasher's-hall, and spent the last four years 
of his life with that congregation, loving, and cor- 
dially beloved by them. He died in September, in 
the year one thousand seven hundred and sixteen, 
aged forty-seven. His funeral sermon was preached 
by Mr. S. Wright, who, in addition to the circum- 
stances already mentioned, says, " If we consider 
Mr. Coningham as a preacher, how well-furnished 
was his mind with what might both please and pro- 
fit ! How serious was his spirit, and how thoroughly 
affected with the things he spoke to others ! How 
becoming the pulpit was his countenance, and how 
graceful his appearance ! How grave his deportment, 
and bow well chosen his words and expressions ! 
If we consider him in prayer, he was a very skilful 
intercessor with Almighty God. If we consider his 
conversation, he was one that gave abundant proof 
of his loving our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, and 
was mightily coiicerned for promoting a work of grace 
and regeneration in the souls of men.'^ Had there 
never been a tutor without these qualifications, there 
would be more religion in the world than now exists. 

Coventry was likewise the seat of a dissenting 
academy. When the act of uniformity received the 
royal assent, Dr. John Bryan, Dr. Obadiah Grew, 
and Mr. Samuel Bassnet, were ministering to the peo- 
ple of that town. Their exclusion from the churches 
excited general regret. But they still continued to 
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labour there, and they likewise rendered some assist- 
ance in training up young men for the ministry. 

Dr. Bryan was the acquaintance and friend pf all 
the pious people in his own and the neighbouring 
counties, and was esteemed above his brethren. Dr. 
Calamy says that " many came forth from his house 
into the ministry.^^ Though some of these might be 
before the restoration, it is more than probable some 
of them were subsequent to that event. He died in 
the year one thousand six hundred and seventy-five. 

The excellencies of Dr. Grew were of a different 
kind. Less active than his colleague, he was a calm, 
sedate divine, but able and faithful in the ministry. 
He too is said to have assisted in academical labours. 
His death was in the year one thousand six hundred 
and eighty-nine. 

Thomas She well, M. A. ejected from Lenham, in 
Kent, succeeded Dr. Grew, and is said to have con- 
tinued the academy. He lived only to the year one 
thousand six hundred and ninety-three. 

Dr. Joshua Oldfield came in his place. His labours 
as a tutor, for which he was so justly famed, com- 
menced here, and were more open, and more exten- 
sive, and more regular, than those of his predecessor. 
Persecution, the first-born child of satan, here laid 
))old of the good man, and occasioned him much ex- 
pence, vexation, and sorrow. She came from the 
bishop's court, and after tormenting him there, and 
then in the civil courts, he was at last delivered from 
her fangs in consequence, it is supposed, of a rebuke 
from good king William, who intimated to the prelate 
that he was not pleased with such prosecutions. 

That country is in a degraded and miserable state 
indeed, in which the power of instructing youth 
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depends on a licence from a priest, who may give or 
withhold it according to his pleasure : liberty, which 
gives the nation that enjoys it the pre-eminence 
above others, is in the last ittage of a consumption, 
or ready to depart to some more favoured land. To 
the plea that such a precaution is necessary for the 
security of the government, all history gives the 
lie. Where can an example be found of a nation 
which has been treated liberally, and allowed, with- 
out interference of government, to prosecute their 
plans of literature and science, rising up against 
their rulers ? It will be easy to furnish many 
where the iron hands of spiritual and civil tyranny 
have become insupportable to the people ; and 
they have risen up in despair and indignation, and 
broken their chains over the heads of their oppres- 
sors. When there has not been spirit remaining for 
such an attempt, more fatal consequences have en- 
sued : an aspiring conqueror has come upon them, 
and observing that the dastardly pusillanimity, which 
slavery had engendered, would render them an easy 
prey, has crushed them all, and compelled them to 
stoop to his domination'^. 

Dr. Oldfield was assisted in his academical in- 
structions by Mr. Tong, who was likewise his fellow- 
labourer in the ministry. They were both men of 
superior abilities and learning, and of eminent good- 

^ The present time is fertile in examples of this mournful kind. 
Bat in opposition to them, let the British rulers of the House of 
HanoTer, especially let his present Majesty have the praise of 
acting in respect to the education of the different sects, with the 
liberality which becomes the supreme magistrate of a free and en- 
lighted people. By such a line of conduct must not persons of 
every denomination be powerfully attached to their country, and 
to its censtitotion and government ? 
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ness. About the year one thousand seven hundred. 
Dr. Oldfield, and soon afterwards Mr. Tong, were 
called away from Coventry to London. The academy 
then ceased, or rather was transferred by Dr. Oldfield 
to the capital. 

Newington-green, near London, was, during this 
period, the favourite seat of the dissenting muses. 
Charles Morton, M. A. fixed his academy here. He 
was ^educated at Wadham college, Oxford, and after- 
wards presented to the rectory of Blisland, in Corn- 
wall. His father had been minister there, but for 
his Puritanism was forced to leave it in the days of 
Charles the first. The son, on the contrary, was stre- 
nuous for the ceremonies, and in all things a zealous 
conformist. When the civil* wars commenced, he 
was astonished to see the vicious and the debauched 
all flock to the standard of the king, while the mass 
of the sober and serious part of the nation ranged 
themselves under the banners of the parliament. 
This led him to examine the subject, and the result 
was, that the keen prelatist became a strict puritan. 
These principles forced him out of the establish- 
ment in the year one thousand six hundred and 
sixty-two. 

After the fire of London, in which he was a suf- 
ferer, he left his retreat in Cornwall, and went to the 
metropolis to attend to some tetliporal aiSairs. As he 
was known to have been, from his youth, a hard stu- 
dent, and to have made eminent attainments ixi the 
branches of learning connected with his profession, 
his friends earnestly pressed him to undertake the 
office of a theological tutor. He complied, and was 
engaged in the work almost twenty years; during 
which time he trained up many valuable men for the 
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^ ' dissenting ministry. He is to be enrolled among our 

^' tutors of the first class, both for the extent of his 

'^ literature, and for a peculiar felicity in engaging the 

fc affections of his students, in inspiring them with the 

love of learning, and in rendering subjects plain which 

t^ others made difficult. Dr. Calamy has happily pre- 

r served a paper of rules which he drew up for the use 

of his students : they do him great honour, and if 

attended to, must have done them much good'. He 

also composed for them brief systems of the several 

sciences, which he enlarged on, and fully explained 

in his lectures. 

In these evil days, when it was much safer to be a 
malefactor than a dissenter ; and when a dissenting 
tutor was the most obnoxious being in England to the 
rulers both in church and state, he was harrassed 
by spies, by informers, by justices, and prosecutions. 
What unwelcome visitors these are to the seats of the 
muses ; and how incongenial with the peaceful quiet 
of a theological school ! At last, wearied out with a 
long succession of such vexations, and seeing no end 
of trouble, in the year one thousand six hundred and . 
eighty-five he bid adieu to his native country, and 
sought a sanctuary in New England. He was chosen 
pastor of the church at Charleston, and died in the 
year one thousand seven hundred and six, at the 
advanced age of fourscore years. 
When a minister's personal safety is not peculiarly 
i endangered, he should not be forward to leave his 
I native land in times of persecution. While there are 
I private Christians to attend to, and hope of better 
days, it is generally his duty to abide amidst the 
storm. There are cases when both pastors and their 

' Calamy '8 Continuation, page 19* — ^10- 
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flocks are obliged to go into exile for the sake of the 
Gospel ; and some, when the removal of a minister 
may be both lawful and a duty : but it is necessary 
to examine well that it be not without necessity. 
Three years more, and these not all of suffering, 
would have secured to Mr. Morton an old age of 
usefulness and comfort in the' bosom of his friends. 
It is dangerous to permit the mind to be intoxicated 
with the fumes of a disordered imagination, and then 
to persuade itself that there is nothing but evil in the 
place or country where we reside, and nothing but 
pleasures or coniforts in regions which are remote. 
Many have suffered bitterly for giving way to such 
unreasonable ideas. 

When Mr. Morton was gone, Stephen Lobb, Wil- 
liam Wickens, and Francis Glasscock, agreed to read 
lectures privately to his remaining students, &nd to 
others who wished to enjoy the advantages of acade- 
mical instruction. 

Stephen Lobb was pastor of an independent church 
in Fetter-lane, which subsists in a flourishing state 
to the present day. He received a liberal education, 
and entered into the ministry in the dark days of 
Charles the second, when a nonconformist could have 
none but spiritual motives to influence him in his 
choice. He settled with his flock in the year one 
thousand six htindred and eighty-one, and continued 
to labour among them with activity and zeal till his 
decease in the year one thousand six hundred and 
ninety-nine. The mtinner of it was designed to 
enforce the exhortation of our blessed Lord : " Be 
ye therefore ready also, for the Son of Man cometh 
in an hour when he think not/^ Dining at the 
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house of a friend, he was seized at table with a fit, 
and expired in the course of the day. He was a 
great favourite of James the second, and has suffered 
the severest censure for carrying up to him an address 
of thanks for the indulgence which he granted to the 
dissenters. But when a gang of assassins are tear- 
ing my flesh, and drinking my blood, and breaking 
my bones, without mercy ; if satan's eldest son were 
to pass by, and drag mine adversaries off me, and 
rescue me from their murderous hands, I know not 
that it would be any crime to thank him for his 
merciful interposition, and his compassion to a poor 
tormented creature. And if Mr. Lobb could have 
prevailed as he wished, to obtain the repeal of the 
tests, would it merit condemnation to have prevented 
the guilt of, at least, a million of people, who were 
compelled by this law to take the sacrament ; and in 
consequence of doing so, have appeared before the 
awful tribunal of Jehovah, chargeable with the crime 
of " eating and drinking damnation to themselves, 
not discerning the Lord's body.'* 

William Wickens, educated at Emanuel college, 
Cambridge, and afterwards a minister in London, till 
the act of conformity thrust him from his field of 
labour, took a part also in this work of tuition. He 
was a hard student all his days, and had attained 
such a measure of oriental learning as was equalled 
but by few. The originals of the Old and New 
Testament were so familiar to him that he scarcely 
ever made use of a translation. He was a master in 
the Jewish antiquities, a branch of study of far more 
importance for a minister than is usually conceived. 
Without it no one is qualified to be an expositor of 
the sacred writings. He preached to a congregation 
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of dissenters at Newington-green till near his death 
in the year one thousand six hundred and ninety- 
nine, when he was in the eighty -fifth year of his age. 
The third assistant was Francis Glasscock, who 
received his education in one of the universities in 
North Britain, and in the latter part of the reign of 
Charles the second was chosen pastor of a congrega- 
tion which met in Drury-lane, and afterwards re- 
moved to Hanover-street, Long-acre. His talents, 
his learning, his piety, and his soundess in the faith, 
which procured for him, though a presbyterian, a 
place in the PinnerVhall lecture, are spoken of by 
his contempories in a most respectful manner. He 
died in the year one thousand seven hundred and six. 

There was another seminary on Newington-green, 
under the tuition of the celebrated Theophilus Gale, 
M. A. whose " Court of the gentiles^' renders it 
unnecessary to say any thing in praise of his superior 
learning. He was a native of Devonshire, a student, 
and afterwards a fellow, of Magdalen college, Ox- 
ford, and a distinguished tutor there. In the year 
one thousand six hundred and fifty-seven he was 
chosen to be a stated preacher at Winchester cathe- 
dral, and he was held in high estimation among the 
people, both for the excellence of his discourses, and 
the purity of his life. 

The restoration stripped them of all his prefer- 
ments ; and he afterwards travelled with two sons of 
Lord Wharton, and was abroad for several years. On 
his return to England, as he was on the way to Lon- 
don, he was alarmed with the sight of the city in 
flames. Amidst sympathy for the sufferings of others, 
the fear of personal loss rushed into His mind. He 
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had left his papers in the possession of a friend, 
whose house he soon found to be involved in the 
general calamity; and he bitterly lamented that 
the labours of many years were lost. But he was 
delighted with the grateful tidings that his desk had 
been thrown into the cart as an article just sufficient 
to make up the load, and that his treasure was safe. 
To this circumstance the world is indebted for the 
publication of his learned work. 

Soon afterwards he appears to have been employed 
in assisting John Rowe, M. A. who, in the days of 
the commonwealth, was pastor of an independent 
church which met for worship in Westminster abbey: 
but the return of royalty obliged him to seek a more 
humble tempfe, which his people found first in Bar- 
tholomew-close, and afterwards at Haberdasher^s- 
halj. When Mr. Rowe died, Mr. Gale was his suc- 
cessor. His superior attainments in learning, united 
with exemplary piety, eminently qualifying him for 

the office of a theological professor, he was happily 
influenced to engage in that honourable but arduous 
work ; and he continued in it till his death, which 
took place in the year one thousand six hundred and 
seventy-eight, in his fiftieth year. 

His will was the will of a man of letters, and of a 
man concerned for the happiness of the human race, 
and who had none nearly related who either needed, 
merited, or could claim his help. All his real and 
personal estate he left for the education of promising 
young men, under the management of his non-con- 
forming brethren. He bequeathed his library to 
Harvard college, in New England, except the philo- 
sophical books, which he reserved for students, at 
home. How essential a service might many gentle- 

TOL, II. K 
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men among the dissenters, who know that their libra- 
ries will fall into the hands of tho^e who disregard 
them, or who cannot make use of theno., render to the 
cause of piety and learning in their denomination, 
were they to leave a part, or the whole, of their books 
to the theological seminaries. With the exception 
of a few individuals, it is to their reproach that so lit- 
tle has been done in this way for a century past : or 
else what noble collections would each of them have 
contained. But it is not too late to remedy the evil. 
If good men who have valuable works in their pos- 
session, which they never use, were to present them 
to the tutors for the benefit of their students,, and 
others were to bequeath a part at their death, the 
reproach would be wiped away, and the libraries iir 
the dissenting academies would be such as they 
ought to be. 

Mr. Gale's pecuniary benevolence merits no les» 
praise. It has long been common for men of opulence 
to bequeath legacies to charitable institutions, and 
their families have never considered themselves as 

m 

injured by the bequest. Were such of them as are 
men of piety* to leave something to the funds of our 
seminaries, it would be a commendable id of Chris- 
tian benevolence. By some it has been uYged as an 
objection : " The seminary, in a course of years^ 
may fall into improper hands, and what was given to 
propagate truth may be employed to diffuse error.^' 
But this perversion of sacred funds may be prevented 
by directing that the legacy shall be expended in the 
space of a few years in the instruction of pious youth 
for the work of the ministry. In this way a person may, 
with considerable certainty secure the expenditu^re of 
his legacy in a manner congenial to his^wishes. 
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Thomas Rowe, the son of John, the independent 
preacher in Westminster-abbey, succeeded Theophi- 
lus Gale in the congregation, and in the academy. 
It is to be reflected on with peculiar pleasure, that 
the Lord Jesus raises up, from age to age, persons 
endued with gifts which qualify them to perform the 
most important and difficult services in his church. 
Mr. Gale's death was an unspeakable loss : but 
Thomas Rowe proved an able tutor, and the academy 
under his tuition was in a flourishing state. To con- 
siderable learning he united a most amiable dispo- 
sition : his students loved him ; he rendered the path 
of knowledge pleasing, and that conduces to make 
it easy. 

He continued in his office till the vear one thou- 
sand seven hundred and six. It is the will of God, 
and at the same time a dispensation of mercy, that 
some persons should, by the suddenness of their 
death, give warning to all their acquaintances of the 
uncertainty of life. Tutors and students need to 
be taught this necessary doctrine as well others, and 
to teach them Mr. Rowe was chosen. As he was 
riding in the streets of London he was seized with a 
fit, fell from his horse, and immediately expired. It 
was in the forty-ninth year of his age. He had the 
honour of educating many men of note in the literary 
world. John Hughes the poet, and Josiah Hort, 
archbishop of Tuam, were among the number of his 
students: but to have educated Dr. Watts entitles- 
him to greater celebrity. 

Thomas Doolittle, M. A. likewise claims a niche 
among t^ie tutors of this class. Kidderminster was 
the place of his nativity ; and he had the happiness of 
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sitting under the instructive, awakening, and power- 
ful ministry of Mr. Baxter, whose discourses " on the 
Saints' Rest'* were the means of his conversion. He 
went to college by his recommendation, and he stu- 
died at Pembroke-hall, Cambridge. When he, left 
Cambridge, he went to London, where his lively, 
pungent preaching engaged attention, and he was 
chosen to the pastoral office in the church of St. 
Alphage, London-wall. After nine years of zealous 
labour, which it pleased God to crown with great 
success, the act of uniformity imposed silence on this 
faithful minister of Christ. 

Being forbidden to preach, he appears to have 
taught a school ; and when the plague commenced, 
bythe advice of friends, he retired into the country 
with the scholars, whom he boarded in his house. 
On returning to town when the plague had ceased^ 
having counted the cost, he began to preach at a 
pla(;e which he fitted up in Bunhill-fields, and from 
thence he removed to a meeting-house which he 
built in Monkwell-street. After various troubles 
and vexations, when king Charles's indulgence was 
published, he had his place licenced, and preached 
the Gospel to a numerous audience. He likewise 
set up an academy at Islington to prepare young 
men for the dissenting ministry. He met with great 
encouragement, and his academy was, for some years, 
in a very flourishing state. But persecution drove him 
from his habitation,and his students were scattered. In 
that day men might be drunkards, lewd, and profane, 
with impunity, or with applause : but to preach 
out of a church, or without the common prayer, 
-.and what was considered still worse^ to teach pious 
young men to preach the Gospel of Christ, were 
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crimes to be punished with imprisonment and loss 
ofgoods. 

In consequence of the Oxford act he removed to 
Wimbledon, and afterwards to Battersea. His pupils 
boarded in the neighbouring villages, and capne by 
stealth to attend, the lectures. While he lived at 
Battersea his goods were seized and sold. The act 
of toleration put a hook into the jaws of these fero- 
cious wolves and tygers, and enabled Mr. Doolittle, 
without further molestation, to pursue the delightful 
labours of a pastor and a tutor. The academy is 
supposed to have been dissolved when the infirmities 
of years came upon him. He continued in the 
ministry with exemplary diligence till his death : 
and scarcely a minister in London was more suc- 
cessful : he took great delight in catechising, and 
the youth of his flock reaped the benefit of his 
catechetical instructions. He died in great peace 
and consolation in the year one thousand seven hun- 
dred and eight, in the seventy-seventh year of his 
age, and the last of the non-conformist ministers 
who were ejected from the city of London. His 
works were numerous and useful. 

Mr. Doolittle was assisted in his seminary by Tho- 
mas Vincent, a graduate of Christchurch, Oxford, 
and who had been ejected from the living of St. Mary 
Magdalen, Milk-street, London. When he found 
that the fatal plague was extending its ravages in the 
city, he acquainted his fellow-labourer with his de- 
sign to leave his present employment for a season, 
and devote himself to the services of the afflicted 
citizens in the season of their distress. Mr. Doolittle 
Having endeavoured to dissuade him, but without 
success, it was agreed to consult the most eminen t 
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ministers in the neighbourhood. After Mr. Doolittle^s 
reasons had been heard, Mr. Vincent acquainted his 
brethren, " that he had very seriously considered 
the matter before he had come to such a resolution. 
He had carefully examined the state of his own soul, 
and could look death in the face with comfort. He 
thought it absolutely necessary that such vast num- 
bers of dying people should have some spiritual 
assistance. He could have no prospect of useful- 
ness in the exercise of his ministry through his 
whole life, like that which now offered itself. He 
had often committed the case and himself to God 
in prayer ; and upon the whole had solemnly devoted 
himself to the service of God and souls upon this 
occasion, and therefore hoped none of them would 
endeavour to weaken his hands in the work.^' 
When the ministers present had beard his reasons, 
they unanimously expressed their satisfaction and 
joy, and 'their persuasion that the matter was o^ 
God ; and concurred in their prayers for his pro- 
tection and success. He went out to his work with 
the greatiest firmness and magnanimity. He con- 
stantly preached every Lord's-day through the who]e 
visitation in some parish church. His subjects w^ere 
the most moving and important; and his manage- 
ment of them the most pathetic and searching. The 
awfulness of the judgment then every where obvious 
gave a peculiar edge to the preacher and his auditors. 
Multitudes followed him wherever he went ; and 
some were awakened by every sermon. He visited 
all that sent for him, without fear, and did the best he 
could for them in their extremity, especially to save 
their souls from death". 

* Calamy's Continuation, page 30—^4. 
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The world has its heroes, whom it holds up to 
universal admiration in the page of history. Here 
the church of Christ presents to us one of hers. 
The world calls us particularly to admire them as 
they advance to some arduous enterprize, where peril's 
^nd death stare them in the face, but advancing with 
tranquillity of mind, with firmness of step, and deter- 
mined either to conquer or to die. But which of 
them can be compared to this man !' He sees the 
inhabitants of a city, from which he had been cast out 
as unworthy of the name of a minister Of Christ, 
»dying by the pestilence which was augmenting its 
destructive fur)^ from day to day ; and he cannot be 
restrained from rushing into the midst of them to 
rescue their immortal souls from miseries infinitely 
greater. He hastens into churches from which he 
was driven out, and proclaims to listening thousands 
the glad tidings cf salvation, in pulpits, for entering 
which the law of the land dooms him to a dungeon ; 
but a stronger law, the law of love to God and man, 
constrains him to publish the mercy of the Gospel to 
-souls on the very brink of eternity. He goes into 
the house of pestilence, and the chambers of mortal 
disease, wherever the voice of misery invrtes him. 
His exhortations, his counsels, and his prayers, are ever 
at their call ; and they ever flow from a compassionate 
heart, tenderly sympathising in their distress, and 
burning with zeal for their salvation. Great was the 
success of his labours; and during the plague a har- 
vest of souls was reaped, exceeding what results from 
the painful exertions of many a faithful minister 
during the course of a long life of zeal. 

Facts like these are the glory and beauty of eccle- 
siastical history. While the man of taste selects bis 
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beautiful passages from Demosthenes, Cicero, and 
Virgil, and reads them with transport, the admirer of 
spirit^ual beauty will mark down this page of moral 
heroism, and read it, and read it again with admira- 
tion and delight. One leaf of such writing is worth 
more than scores of volumes of the disputes of ambi- 
tious prelates which glare forth in every century, and 
the bitter controversies of angry doctors. As long as 
Christ has a church on earth, and disciples animated 
with zeal for the glory of his name, Thomas Vincent 
will live, and let him have a distinguished niche in 
the temple of God. His writings all breathe forth 
the most affectionate ardour for the salvation of im- 
mortal souls ; they savour of the minister who, for 
months, preached to congregations infected with the 
plague : they display the man of God : his conduct 
in the time of the pestilence proclaims him to be still 
mQre, if a more exalted name can possibly be given^ 
When the plague had ceased he must retire, and 
give place to the conforming clergy, nearly all of 
whom it had chased away ; and he must retire, 
thankful that the law does not lav hold of him, and 
punish him for his deeds. If he persevere, after 
health is restored to the city, and then dare to enter 
into a pulpit in a church, the horrors of a dungeon 
will be his sure reward. O, blessed Jesus, was it 
under the influencejof thy Spirit that such a decree 
M^as framed ? Was it not rather by the " wisdom 
which is from beneath, which is earthly, sensual, 
and devilish ?^^ 

^ His example was followed by his non-conforming brethren 
Messrs. Chester, Janeway, Tamer, Grimes, Franklin, and some 
others. Drs. Walker, Horton, and Meriton, and a few others of 
the conforming clergy remained at their post^ but the generality 
fled. 
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V Mr. Vincent ^terwards preached to a numerous 
congregation of dissenters in Lbndon till his death, in 
the year one thousand six hundred and seventy-eight. 

Besides these tutors, who laboured in conjunction 
with colleagues or assistants, there was another class, 
consisting of persons who performed the whole duty 
themselves ; and whose academies, as they began 
with themselves, so they terminated \yith their leisure 
or their life. Most of them were original non-con- 
formists, but some were persons who had been trained 
up in their academies, or in other seats of learning. 

John Shuttlewood, A. B. of Christ's college, 
t^ambridge, was ejected from Raunston and Hoose, 
in Leicestershire. He was afterwards a very consider- 
able sufferer for his non-conformity, and for his zeal in 
preaching the Gospel of Christ. Fines, imprisonments, 
and loss of goods, were more than once his lot. Pur- 
sued by the fury of the agents for conformity, he was 
compelled to change his habitation, and remove from 
place to place, in order to escape their hands. But sen- 
sible of the importance of life, and his obligations to im- 
prove his talents tg the utmost, he persevered in doing 
good ; and to his labours in the ministry of the word, 
he united the duties of the tutor of an academy. It 
was kept chiefly at Sulby, in Northamptonshire, and if 
we may judge of the number of his students from a 
memorandum, " that six entered in one year,'^ it must 
at some times have been considerable. 

He is highly spokenof for his talents and his learn- 
ing, he was exceedingly acceptable and useful as a 
preacher, and he was greatly esteemed by the dis- 
ciples of Christ in all the country around. His con- 
stitution, though robust, was prematurely worn out 
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^ith sufferings, and he died in the year one six huii« 
dred and eighty-eight, at the age of fifty-eight. Job 
Orton, half a century afterwards, informs us, that his 
name was still precious among the Christians at Sulby, 
The memory ofthe just shall be blessed. 

One of the earliest tutors was Thomas Cole M. A. 
who was educated at vV'estminster school, and from 
thence elected student of Christchurch, Oxford. In 
the year one thousand six hundred and fifty-six, he 
was appointed principal of St. Mary's Hall. As a 
tutor in the college, his celebrity was considerable ; 
and besides other pupils who attained to eminence in 
the church, he could boast of John Locke, to have 
been whose instructor is no common honour. Cast 
out of the university at the restoration, he retired to 
Nettlebed, in Oxfordshire, and there pursued his for- 
mer employment, by instructing young men in liberal 
sciences and in theology. His station in the university 
is a sufficient voucher for his learning ; and men, who 
knew him well at different periods of his life, speak 
in the highest terms of his piety. In his village 
«eminary, many were trained up by him both for civil 
employments and the Christian ministry. 

From Nettlebed he was called to the charge of 
a large congregation in London, and ministered to 
them till his death, in the year one thousand six hun- 
dred and ninety-seven. He was chosen one of the 
lecturers at Pinner's-hall, and took an active part in 
what was called the neonomian controversy. His last 
illness was an eminent display of devotion and com- 
fort. He left behind him various writings, which attest 
his soundness in the faith, and intimateaccfuaintance 
with the doctrines of the Gospel. 
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John Woodhouse is to be numbered among the 
dissenting tutors in this period. After going through 
a course of studies in the university, he was em- 
ployed as chaplain to a family of note, in the county 
of Nottingham. Prayers were, in these days, more 
customary in the mansions of the nobility and gentry 
than they are now ; piety and devotion were culti- 
vated with greater attention ; and a chaplain was 
considered as an essential person in the family. It 
is with regret that we mention an alteration so dis- 
paraging to the present age. 

While Mr. Woodhouse was in this situation, the 
act of uniformity passed, and he found himself una- 
ble to take his station in the established church. 
On leaving the family, of which he was the domestic 
minister, he settled at Sherrif Hales, in Shropshire, 
not only as a dissenting preacher, but as a dissenting 
tutor: and if we are allowed to judge of the cha- 
racter of the master from the proticieucy of his 
scholars, he will stand high among those in his pro- 
fession; for he sent forth many excellent ministers 
into the church of Christ, and many respectable and 
useful characters were formed by him for important 
stations in civil society. He is celebrated for his 
skill in the conduct of his academy, by uniting the 
pursuits of literature and the cultivation of piety : 
and God honoured him to be the spiritual father of 
many of his pupils. 

Religion was the great business of his life : it had 
been the object of concern from his youth. As he 
advanced in years he grew in grace, and may justly be 
considered ^s a man of superior sanctity and devoted- 
ness to God. With such principles reigning in his 
soul) it may naturally be supposed that his great care, 
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respecting his theological students, was that of which 
he made the greatest account himself, namely, '*a faith- 
ful, diligent aim at usefulness, and saving immortal 
souls. He thought the best way to effect this was a 
plain, warm, familiar manner of preaching. He there- 
fore chiefly regarded the frame of his own heart in his 
work, as what suggested the most moving words; 
and whence, by the divine blessing, he expected the 
greatest 8uccess\*' 

Of fines and imprisonments, the lot of dissenting 
ministers in that day, he had his share, but he perse- 
vered in his labours, animated by love to God, and 
love to man. Necessity was not laid upon hrm from 
the indigence of external circumstances, for he was 
in possession of an ample fortune ; but he felt the 
obligations which lay upon him to be useful, and he 
considered his talents as given to be improved. He 
educated several students intirely at his own ex- 
pense, and was liberal towards those of his brethren 
who stood in need of relief. 

On the death of Dr. Annesly, in the year one thou- 
sand six hundred and ninety-six, he was called to 
succeed him as pastor of the church in Little St. 
Helens, in London. In the year one thousand sevea 
hundred, h^ ended his mortal course and deeds, in 
the exercise of faith, resignation, and hope. 

He had'been assisted in his academy by Mr. South- 
well, who, after Mr. Woodhouse's departure, settled 
at Dudley, and 'instructed a few pupils, and from 
thence removed to Newbury. 

Another tutor of superior eminence was Samuel 

" Williams's Works, vol. II. Funeral Sermon for Mr. Wood- 
kouse. 
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^Cradock, B. D. who kept his academy at Wiekham- 
brook, in SuflFolk. He was fellow of Emanuel col- 
lege, Cambridge, and presented by it to the valuable 
rectory of North Cadbury, in Somersetshire. The act 
of uniformity stripped him of his living : he Cast him-- 
self on the providence of God, and his wants were 
amply supplied. The death of a relative put him 
in possession of a good estate at Wickham-brook, in 
SuflTolk, to which he removed his abode, and he con- 
tinued there for the space of six and twenty years. 
In his college, he had been a celebrated tutor ; in his 
parish, an able and faithful preacher of th^ Gospel ; 
and a writer of superior worth for the instruction of 
mankind. 

Though he might have passed the latter part of 
life at his ease, in the character and habits of a coun- 
try squire, he disdained the idea of wearing out bis 
years in unprofitable indolence, or in the inferior 
cares of an estate, but sought by what means, with 
his talents and acquirements, he might do as much 
good as possible to those of his own age, and to suc- 
ceeding generations. With this view he resumed 
all his former employments. His house was opened 
to all who would come, and he preached the Gospel 
to them freely from week to week. He opened an 
academy too, for teaching the various parts of learn- 
ing which he had formerly taught at Cambridge. 

Dr. Calamy studied under him for two yearsj and 
chiefly applied himself to logic, metaphysics, and 
natural and moral philosophy. From his account it 
appears that Mr. Cradock had then about twenty 
students, and these almost equally divided between 
theology, and the sciences which qualify for the pur- 
suits of civil life. He speaks in the highest terms of 
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bis literary character, and of the candour and good- 
ness of his conduct as a tutor. His books exhibit 
an undeniable testimony both of his learning and his 
piety. His " Knowledge and Practice,'* which he 
pu()lished at Cadbury, and afterwards enlarged to a 
folio volume* is one of the best systems of divinity 
which a plain man can read. He afterwards added 
** The Harmony of the Evangelists'' in the year one 
thousand six hundred and seventy-two, and "The 
Old rcstameut Hi'^tory Methodised" in the year one 
thousand six hundred and sixty-eight, and " The 
Apostolical History" in the year one thousand six 
hundred and eighty-three, all in folio; each discovering 
extensive knowledge, a sound judgment, an intimate 
acquaintance with the sacred writings; and all highly 
useful to the biblical student. In the year one thou- 
sand six hundred and ninety-two he published a 
brief exposition of the Apocalypse. 

The last ten years of his life he spent at Bishop 
Stortford, as pastor of a church in that town ; and he 
died there in the year one thousand seven hundred 
and six, in the eighty-sixth year of his age. 

Ralph Button, another ejected minister, was tutor of 
an academy at Islington. He was educated at Exeter 

college, Oxford, and afterwards becatne a fellow of 
Merton, and was a tutor of note. When the par- 
liament wrested Oxford, and the regulation of its 
university out of the hands of the king, Mr. Button 
was appointed orator of the university, and canon of 
Christchurch. It was common for men in such 
offices to be invested with the highest honorary de- 
grees ; but Anthony AVood says, that Mr. Button being 
about to be married at the time, was unwilling to 
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iucur the expense, and therefore did not apply along 
with Thomas Goodwin, and some others, but remain- 
ed all his days with the humble epithet of A. M. In 
the opinion of many his judgment will appear far 
from unwise in preferring an amiable spouse, and 
the comforts of matrimony, to the title of D. D. 

The restoration deprived him of all his univ(3rsity 
honours and emoluments. Retiring to iirentford, ,he 
conducted the education of the sons of two knights 
in the neighbourhood, for which crime he suffered six 
months imprisonment. When the times became more 
favourable, he opened an academy at Islington ; and 
trained up many young persons both for the dissent- 
ing ministry, and for secular employments ; and 
continued in this work till his death, in the year one 
thousand six hundred and eighty. Sir Josepth Jekyll, 
who rose to some of the highest offices in the law, 
and made so conspicuous a figure in the political 
world after the revolution, was one of Mr. Button's 
students. His station in the university^ at a time, 
when learning was cultivated with an crdour which 
no former nor later period has exceeded, secures his 
<:haracter for learning. Mr. Baxter, an accurate j udge 
of men, says, that " he was an an excellent scholar: 
and what is better, a most humble, worthy, godly man, 
of a plain sincere heart and blameless.^' 

Edward Veal, M. A. was another of the London 
tutors during this period. His education for the 
ministry he received at Christchurch, Oxford. He 
afterwards went over to Dublin, and became a senior 
fellow of Trinity college. Returning to England for 
ordination, which he obtained from a presbytery in 
Lancashire, he visited Ireland a second time, and 
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exercised the office of the ministry there for several 
years. The return of episcopacy stripped him both of 
his church and of his fellowship ; and in the year one 
thousand six hundred and sixty one, he came back to 
his native country. The act of uniformity soon fol- 
lowing prevented him from accepting church prefer- 
ment consistently with his principles. After a time, 
he gathered a dissenting .congregation in Wapping, 
and continued to preach to them till the infirmities of 
years compelled him to resign his charge. 

While he was in the university, he had acquired 
celebrity as a tutor : to extend therefore the sphere of 
his usefulness, he became the professor of a dissenting 
academy, and had the honour to train up some very 
respectable and excellent ministers. He died in the 
year one thousand seven hundred and eight, at the 
age of seventy-seven years. His fungal sermon, by 
his successor Mr. Simmonds, is said to have been, for 
the sake of convenience, preached in the parish church 
at Wapping. 

These all ranked among those honourable men who* 
suffered an expulsion from the church of England ; 
but there were others who, having received their 
education under the earliest non-conformist tutors, 
or at foreign seats of learning, rendered essential ser-* 
vice to the dissenting cause by the instruction of their 
youth for the ministry of the Gospel. 

Of this number was Benjamin Robinson. He was' 
educated under Mr. Woodhouse, at Sherrif Hales. 
After he left the academy, he resided for some years 
as a chaplain in two families of rank ; and while in 
that situation, he preached in the country around^ 
with distinguished zeal and eminent success. He 
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afterwards settled at Findern, in Derbyshire, in the 
year one thousand six hundred and eighty-eight. For 
keeping school there, he was in that ill-natured age 
grievously harrassed by the spiritual court. It is not 
a little to his honour that he attracted the notice of 
the great Mr. Howe, who entertained a peculiar 
affection for him ; and who, from what he observed of 
his talents and his temper, formed great expectations 
of his superior usefulness. 

By his counsel, Mr. Robinson accepted the call to 
a church at Hungerford, in Berkshire: he remained 
there for seven years, and in the year one thousand six 
hundred and ninety-six undertook the education of 
young men for the ministry. For this office he was 
qualified in an eminent degree. Talents of the first 
order, extensive reading, a quickness of conception, 
which led one who knew him to say, *' that he could 
do as much in an hour, as another man could in a 
day ,^^ an accurate knowledge of the sacred writings, 
an entire devotedness to God, and ardent zeal for his 
glory, all were united in him, and formed a character 
which adorned the professor's chair. His success is 
said to have corresponded with his powers. On the 
death of Mr. Woodhouse, he removed to London, and 
laboured with faithfulness in the work of the ministry 
till his death, in the year one thousand seven hundred 
and twenty-two. 

While he resided in Berkshire, particular notice 
was taken of his zeal for the improvement of younger 
ministers. It was his aim to inspire them with proper 
sentiments and dispositions, to allure them to habits 
of vigorous application to study, and to rouse them to 
earnest and persevering exertions in their Masten^s 
cause. It may perhaps be questioned whether 
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ministers, venerable for their years and other exeel-* 
lencies, are sufficiently sensible of all the good whkh 
they might do to their junior brethren? and of their 
obligations to do it. On the other hand, how highly 
ought younger ministers to prize counsels, the result 
of long and often dearly-bought eKperiemce ! Ther^ 
is wisdom of the highest order to be gained early in 
this way, which is not to be gained in any cipher. 
That petulance, which will lead any U> despise and 
to reject such instructions, demonstrates tlie young 
man's utter unfitness for the ministry of the Gospel^ 

John Payne, who was pastor of a church at Saffron 
Waldon, presided over a semiviary there. He was the 
friend of Br. Owen, visited him. en his d^ath-^bed, 
and was entrusted with the publication of his Medi^ 
tatioi^s on the Glory of Christ. He flourished in the 
end of the seventeenth and the beginnioig of the 
eighteenth century. Dr. Guyseand Mr. Rawlin were 
educated under him, and some other ministers, of not^ 
an^oiig the independecits. 

Pinner, in Middlesex, was the seat of an academy 
kqpt by Thomasf GoodwiO) the dissenting minister of 
the place. To be descended from, the wise and good, 
is oae of the highest honours,, and it was his lot. His 
father Dr. Thomas Goodwin was known as one of 
the five independent ministers in the assembly at 
Westminster, and as president of Magdalene college, 
Oxford, in the days of the commonwealth. His nu- 
iBierous writings exhibit him. to us as a singularly able> 
learned, and pious man. 

His son received the first part of his education \w 

^ Robin8on*s Funeral Sermon and Life by Gumming'. 
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£Dglaod, and the last in Holland. On his return 
home, be was engaged, along with three other young 
ministers, in carrying on an evening lecture at a coffee- 
house in the city, which was supported and attended 
hy some of the first merchants in London. This was 
in the reign of Charles the second. In the year one 
thousand six hundred and eighty-three, he made the 
tour of Europe in company with Mr. Shower and 
some other gentlemen. When he came back to 
England, he was, in the year one thousand six hundred'^ 
and eighty-five, chosen to assist Mr. Stepl;ien Lobb 
at Fetter Lane ; and continued there till that gentle** 
man's death in the year one thousand six hundred 
and ninety-nine, when he removed to Pinner. He 
continued in the pastoral office in that place to his 
death, and for many years exercised the additional 
function of a theological tutor. He is commended 
by Dr. Calamy as " a person of great and univerisal 
literature^ and of a most gentle and obliging temper^ 
and who lived usefully upon his estate*." 

The length of time which has elapsed since thjB 
first period of this history prevents us from giving so 
particular an account as we could wish of several of 
the dissenting tutors. This is the case with John 
Kerr. He was a native of Scotland, and after having 
studied in one of its universities, completed his 
education at Leyden, and took the degree of M. D. 
From Holland, he came to Lomion, add engaged in 
the instruction of young men for the ministry. Dr. 
Calmny» who was personally acquainted with him» 
says, ^' that he was a gentlemen of considerable 
learning, and celebrated as a tutor, having trained up 
a number of persons who- have been and still are very 

< Ca1amy*$ QontiQuation, p. 9^. 
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useful in the world.'' The seat of his academy was 
first at Highgate, and afterwards at ClerkenweU. 
He appears to have been a tutor some time before the 
end of the seventeenth century. 

Besides these. who have been enumerated, who may 
be said to have been tutors of academies, there were 
otiiers who either occasionally superintended the 
instruction of individuals, or prepared them for regular 
seminaries, or completed their education. A list of 
them will be given, as their labours in this department 
efititle them to remembrance, Vhile a particular 
account might be considered as too minute. 

The excellent John Flavel, B. A. of Dartmouth, 
trained up four young men for the ministry : and to 
one of them who was poor, besides a free education 
which was given to them all, he added maintainance 
at his own expence. If these men had nothing else 
to value themselves for, they might at least boast of 
their tutor. . 

Edward Reyner, M, A. of Lincoln, one of the most 
eminent ministers of his day, after his ejectment, de- 
voted a portion of his time to the instruction of young 
men for the dissenting ministry ; but the extent of hig 
labours cannot now be ascertained. 

John "Wfhitlock and Edward Reynolds, both ejected 
ministers of Nottingham, who lived for more than 
fifty years in aflfection superior to that of brothers, 
and always under the same roof, applied some part of 
their leisure to this important service. Mr. Hardy 
is mentioned as an instructor of youth in the same 
town. 
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Henry Hickman, B, D. deprived of his fellowship 
in the college, settled after a time, near Stourbridge, 
where, says Dr. Calamy, " he took pupils, and read 
lectures in logic and philosophy. 

Philip Henry, who superintended the education of 
his own children, and of the sons of some neighbouring 
gentlemen, used to have a young person designed for 
the ministry to assist him, and was helpful to several 
of them, in succession, by communicating to them the 
rudiments of academical 'learning. To praise Philip 
Henry is superfluous. 

« 

Instruction for the ministry, among the dissenters, 
which was communicated so extensively in England 
at this time, reached likewise to Wales. 

Samuel Jones, M. A. fellow of Jesus college, Ox- 
ford, and for several years a tutor there, was ejected by 
the act of uniformity from the living of Llangynwydd, 
141 Glamorganshire. He continued a laborious preacher 
of the Gospel though he sufferefd bitterly for his non- 
conformity, and was " in prisons oft.^' He set up an 
academy in his house, and recommended himself so 
well to the nobility and gentry in the neighbourhood,. 
as to be entrusted with the education of their sons. 
He had likewise a number of divinity students, whom 
he prepared for the dissenting ministry. 

His qualifications, in the judgment of his contem- 
poraries, were by no means defective. He was master 
of the Greek and Latin tongues, a good orientalist, an 
adept in philosophy, a skilful casuist, well read in mo- 
dern controversies, and an acceptable and very useful 
preacher. To his intellectual acquirements, he united 
a superior measure of Christian graces. A most hum-« 

f3 
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ble, affectionate and peaceful dispositioil was con-^ 
spicuous in him : and all was crowned with consume 
mate prudence. Disti^essing pains from the stone, 
the rack of ministers in that age, often afflicted him, 
and called forth the exercise of faith and patience. 
The year before his death, a report being circulated 
that he had conformed, he was anxious to contradict 
it, and to assert his perseverance in dissent, and his full 
persuasion of the goodness of the principles on which 
he acted in his non-conformity^. He died in the year 
one th<^usand six hundred and ninety-seven, in the . 
seventieth year of his age. 

Besides Mr. Jones, there were several ministers in 
Wales of peculiar note. Mr. Stephen Hughes of Car- 
marthen, Mr. Samuel Jones of Brynllywarch, Hugh 
Owen of Montgomeryshire, Marmaduke Matthews of 
Swansea, Peregrine Philips of Heverfordwest, and a 
few others, who, though not regular tutors, occasion • 

^ Id a letter t« a friend ht expresses himself thus : *^ I declare to 
you and all the world, as in the words of a dying man, that I had 
not (at the time referred to) » and have not since the least check in my 
conscience for my non-submission to these impositions which were 
then made the indispensable terms of communion with the church 
of Englaiul. I confess that I had then and have still, a very 
honourable respect for the able and conscientious ministers of it. 
Sutto declare my unfeigned assent and consent, and to deny my 
former ordination, to swallow several oaths, and to crouch under the 
burden of several impositions, were such blocks which the law had 
laid at the church door, that upon mature consideration I could not, 
durst not then, and dare not now leap over, though to save my credit 
and livelihood, though to gain dignity and preferment without odious 
hypocrisy 9 and the overthrowing of my inward peace, which is and 
gught to be dearer to me than my very life. To this choice I waa 
then led, not by the examples of other leading men, nor with any 
design that .others should be led by mine. This is the living testi- 
«iony of, sir, your dying friend, S. J.*' Calany, vol. ii. p. 7S1» 722. 



ally assisted in preparing young men of talents and 
piety for the service of the sanctuary. For want of 
earlier attention to the subject, the names of other 
worthy men, which deserved to be enrolled in the 
list of tutors, are irrecoverably lost; but they are 
ioscribed in a more durable record. 
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^ SECTION III. 

MI^HOD OF EDUCATION IN THE DISSENTING 

SEMINARIES. 

JLo some readers, the enumeration of so many places 
of education will, from the similarity which necessa- 
rily occurs, appear tedious. But justice would not 
be rendered to the tutors, nor the history of the dis- 
senters be complete, unless every institution was 
particularly noticed. Besides, the account will be 
interesting to those who wish to be fully masters of 
the subject, and to be intimately acquainted with the 
transactions of their, religious, if not also their natural 
progenitors. 

The number of the seminaries will excite surprize ; 
and how to account for it, many will feel a difficulty. 
But if the situation of the non-conformist ministers 
be considered, and the principles, by which they 
were governed, be taken into view, a sufficient reason 
will be found for the existence of them all. 

Necessity is one of the grand springs of human 
conduct, and produces the most astonishing effects. 
It gives application to the schoolboy, it fires the mind 
of youth with a desire of excellence, it augments the 
energy of the soul in tnaturer years, and it maintains 
^nd lengthens out the exercise of the mental powers 
to a remote old age. To this principle the world is 
indebted for some of the ablest statesmen, the most 
renowned philosophers, the most celebrated historians, 
And the greatest divines. 

Into the arms of necessity did the act of uniformity 
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throw a considerable number of the dissenting ininisr 
ters ; and she compelled them to labour in those de- 
partments for which they were qualified by education, 
talents, or habits of life. Tithes no longer filled their 
barns, nor money collected by the power of law their 
purse. But their wives and children as well as they 
themselves, still were hungry and thirsty, and their 
clothes wore out, and they needed a house to dwell in ; 
and these must be procored. A natural inquiry arose, 
*' what can 1 do to procure them, though not in the 
former abundance, yet in such a measure as to suffice/' 
Out of this reasoning dissenting acaderpies arose. 

To necessity, another principle, was added, equally 
powerful, but more sublime, namely, a desire to 
promote the honour of God, and the happiness of man- 
kind. When necessity pleaded that something must 
be done for their support, the nobler principle dictated 
that it should be the employment in which they could 
be most useful, and do most good. Along with thc^ 
ministry of the Gospel which they considered as-the 
first object, the office of a tutor naturally presented 
itself to their view. As many of them had formerly 
acted in this capacity at the university, their qualifi-' 
cations for it, and the facilities, which they had 
acquired for the discharge of its duties, would recom- 
mend it to their adoption. 

In this way may the number of tutors beaccounted 
for ; but that they should find students, some may 
think more difficult to be explained. When the 
greater part of the seminaries of this period com- 
menced, the times were remarkably unfavourable to 
dissenters, and promised little besides poverty, perse- 
cution, and contempt. That in such circumstances, 
young mea should come forth into the ministry, may 
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be, to many, a matter of surprize. But it should be 
recollected, that there were among them, a numerous 
class of young men of tried and eminent piety, and 
that a portion of these will always be animated with 
the most fervent zeal to engage in the work of the 
ministry, from the desire which they feel for the 
salvation of immortal souls. Though the difficulties 
which presented themselves close at hand, were 
undoubtedly formidable, the ardour of the soul, at that 
period of life, surmounts them ; and the glowing 
picture, which the imagination forms of halcyon days 
when the impending storm is blown over, enables 
them to bear existing hardships without complaint. 
In times of trial, the mind acquires a corresponding 
tone, and is made up to face perplexities, the very 
sight of which would overwhelni thosfe who live in a 
season of tranquillity and ease. 

Their prospects were indeed exceedingly gloomy. 
The state of the dissenters was singular. Whether 
they were to have a cpntinued existence seemed 
doubtful. They were placed in a new situation. 
The wisest could not divine what was to come to 
pass. Time alone could reveal the mystery. They 
hoped for better days; but if things only continued 
as they then were, the congregations, which were 
established, would require a succession of pastors: 
death would remove the present ministers, and others 
would be needed to fill their place. Here was both 
employment and provision. 

For more than half a century after the act of uni- 
formity was enforced, an expectation was entertained 
by many, that a comprehension would take place, 
and such alterations be made in the services of the 
church, that the greater part of the dissenting ministers 
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might be admitted within her pale. Should such an 
cFcnt occur, they would be received along with their 
seniors into the bosom of the establishment, and take 
their station among her parish priests. A university 
education was not then considered a necessary thing; 
and persons taught in dissenting seminaries found a 
ready entrance into the church. 

But young persons designed for the ministry were 
not the only students in the academies of that period. 
The sons of the most respectable gentry, and of some 
of the nobility were educated there. One of Mr. 
FrankJand's iirst scholars was a son of sir Thomas 
Liddel : one half of Mr. Cradock's students were 
the sons of the landed gentlemen in the neighbour- 
hood: and in most of them, a certain number of the 
youths was designed for the employments of civil life. 
When the schism bill was debating in the upper house. 
Lord Wharton reproached Harley, earl of Oxford, 
with its severity, and asked if this was the reward 
which he conceived to be due to those very tutors from 
whom he received the education which made him so 
great a man. 

There was at that time a considerable number of 
moderate and respectable men among the laity, who 
did not enter into the feelings of the clergy; but con- 
sidered the non-conformist ministers as treated with 
unjustifiable harshness, and reduced to a state which 
covered their enemies with disgrace. They felt the 
highest respect for them as good men, and thought 
that it was their duty to* alleviate their sufferings. 
They conceived that their children could not be 
placed in a situation more favourable to knowledge 
and virtue, than in the hands of the dissenting tutors; 
and that from them they might receiv^the advantages 
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of a liberal education, without being exposed to the 

temptations of the universities. V 

< 

As by the oatlis required at Osiford and Cambridge, 
the dissenters were excluded from their literary 
advantages, it would have been but a small degree of 
indulgence to allow them peaceably to enjoy the 
benefit of their newly-formed academies, and to be 
instructed there without envy or' molestation. But 
such a display of forbearance did not accord with the 
hot, intolerant, and haughty spirit of that age. Both 
violence and reasoning were employed for their de- 
struction. Had the former been as harmless .as the 
latter, it would have been well. 

The government, in the reign of Charles, had always 
individuals in office, who felt the malicious passions 
of a little mind, and delighted in exercising their 
authority to harrass the non-conformists. Rude 
country justices of the peace, to whom it would be 
diflScult to find any parallel in the present state of 
society ; men who knew nothing beyond their horses 
and their dogs, and who, to the ignorance of the ftr- 
mer, united the surlmess of the latter, and whose 
beastly lives were reproved by the piety and zeal of 
the non-conformists, were their implacable enemies, 
and exerted all their influence for the destruction of 
tjiese holy men. A portion of the clergy too, some 
of them reclining on the episcopal bench, and others 
in every Subordinate gradation of office, the dissenters 
felt to be their bitter and irreconcileable foes. By 
their sermons, the public mind was roused against 
them, and by their influence with men in office, they 
goaded on both ministers of state, and justices of the 
peace to treat them with all the severity which they 
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could provoke. Academies, as tending to perpetuate 
the opinions which they abhorred, were the objects of 
their keenest hatred. To crush them, the hand of 
violence was lifted up ; and if it could not succeed, 
no blame was due for want either of desire or exertion , 
to accomplish the design. The frequent removals of 
Mr. Frankland, and the dispersion of Mr. Doolittle's 
school furnish a specimen of high church malice, and 
of the sufferings of dissenting tutors and students. 

Reasoning was employed in aid of violence for their 
destruction: it struck at the moral character of the 
tutors, and endeavoured to brand them with the crime 
of perjury. In ancient times, a succession of riots, and 
brawls, and fightings having disgusted some members 
of the universities, they fixed their abode at Stamford, 
and they began with considerable success to form an 
Athens there, and to dispense degrees as in the old 
seats of learning. Oxford and Cambridge alarmed at 
the;sight of this. unexpected rival, courted the return 
of its members to their former places of abode, and 
they succeeded in th^ attempt. To prevent a similar 
evil in future, both universities framed an oath, which 
remains to the present day, by which every graduate 
is obliged to swear, that he will not at Stamford, or 
any where in England, resume, or hegm f lecliones 
suas soienniter J, OT receive^ or confer a degree, as in 
an university*. 

This transaction took place some hundred years 
before the reformation, but was now applied to the 
non-conformists, and brought forward against the 
instructors of their youth. By keeping private acade- 
mies, they were said to have broken their oaths, and 
to hare polluted their-souls with the stains of perjury. 

* Fuller's Church JiUtory. 
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oaths, requited what many worthy men could not con* 

scientiously perform, are they, when thus excluded, to 

bury their learning in their own bosom, and those who 

adhere to them to be doomed to unavoidable ignorance ? 

Would not the liberal spirit of scholars and of 

Christians have led them to rejoice in the diffusion of 

knowledge by the dissenting tutors ; and as their 

youth could not consistently with their principles 

come to Oxford and Cambridge, that they had persons 

qualified to teach them elsewhere. Few, we believe, 

will now stand up in defence of those who brought 

this accusation against the first generation of our 

tutors ; but it was gravely urged at the time, and 

both Mr. Morton and Mr. Cradock were at the pains 

to draw up a grave defence of their conduct*. 

In the dissenters of the present day, there will be a 
general wish to know what was taught, and what was 
the mode of instruction in the seminaries during this 
period. When it is considered that the tutors had 
received their education in the universities, and that 
some of them were engaged in the business of tuition 
in their colleges, it may naturally be supposed, that 
in their new seminaries, they entered on the same 
departments of literature, and adopted the same me- 
thods of instruction, which were used by themselves 
before, and which were regularly employed in the 
universities, as best adapted to the improveipent of 
the studious youth. In confirmation of this general 
reasoning, the accounts which have been handed down 
to us of the method of study in the academies lead 
us to conclude, that this was the casS". 

The Greek and Latin classics were an important 

* Calamy's Continuation, p. 177—197, 732—735. 
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object of attention : Jogic, metaphysics, natural and 
moral philosophy, rhetoric, theology, and biblical 
criticism appear to have been comprised in the 
ordinary course of a student for the ministry. 

In Mr. Owen's life, there is a list of the books 
which he used by way of text or syllabus ta enlarge 
on in his lectures to his scholars\ 
• Samuel Palmer, the advocate of the dissenting 
academies, gives us the following account of his tutor's 
plan of education, and of the employments of the 
students in their different classes. 

*' It was our custom to have lectures appointed to 
certain times, and we began the morning with logic : 
system which we read was Hereboord, which is the 
the same as is generally read at Cambridge. But our 
^ tutor always gave us Memoriter the Harmony, or 
opposites made to him by other logicians ; and of these 
the most diligent took notes, and all wer^advisedto 
read Smiglecius, Colbert, Ars Cogitandi, and Le 
Clerc, or whatever books of that nature we occa- 
sionally met with. Being initiated in philosophical 
studies by this art, we made another step of reading- 
Goveani Elenctioa, which being done, the next supe- 
rior class read metaphysics, of which Fromenius's 
Synopsis was our manual, and by directions of our 
tutor, we were assisted in our chambers by Baronius 
Suarez, and Colbert. Ethics was our next studj', and 
our system Hereboord ; in reading which our tutor 
recommended to our meditation Dr. Henry More^ 

* ' ' ' ' 

^ In logic, Burgersdicius, Hereboord, Ramus : in metaphysics,^ 
Fromeniiis, Eustacjuus, Baronius : in physics, Le Clerc, Dii Hdmel : 
in geometry, Pardie's Elements, Euclid: in astronomy, Gassendus: 
m chronology, Strauchius : in ecclesiastical history, Spanhemius : 
in theology, Wojlebius, Ilyssenius's Abstract of Turretioe, 
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Marcus Antoninus, Epictetus, with the comments 
of Arrian and SimpKcius, and the morals of Solomon ; 
and under this head, the moral works of the great 
Puffendorf. The highest class was engaged in natural 
philosophy, of which Le Clerc was our system, whom 
we con^pared with the ancients and other moderns, 
as Aristotle, Des Cartes, Colbert, Staire, &c. We dis- 
puted every other day in Latin upon the several phi* 
losophical controversies ; and as these lectures were 
read off, some time was set apart to introduce rhetoric, 
in which that short piece of John Gerard Vossius was 
used in the school, but in our chambers we were assist- 
ed by his larger volume, Ari8totle,andTully deOratore, 
These exercises were all performed every morning, 
except that on Mondays we added as a divine lecture, 
some of Buchanan's Psalms,the finest of the kind, both 
for purity of language, and exact sense of the original : 
and on Saturdays, all the superior classes declaimed 
by turns, four and four, on some noble and useful 
subject, such as De Pace, Logicane magis inserviat 
caBteris disciplinis an Rhetoriea, De connubio virtu tis 
cum doctrina, &c. and I can say, that these orations 
were, for the most part, of uncommon elegance, purity 
of style, and manly and judicious composure. 

*' After dinner our work began in order by reading 
some one of the Greek or Latin historians, orators, 
or poets, of which first 1 remember Sallust, Quintus 
Curtius, Justin, aud Paterculus; of the second, De- 
mosthenes, Tully, and Isocrates's select Orations ; 
and of the last, Homer, Virgil, Juvenal, Persius, and 
Horace. This reading was the finest and most dehght- 
ful to young gentlemen of all others, because it was 
not in the pedantic method of common schools : but 
the delicacy of our tutor's criticisms, his exact de- 
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scription of persons, terms, and places illustrated by 
referring to Rosin and other antiquarians, and his just 
application of the morals, made such a lasting impre3- 
sion, as rendered all our other studies more facile. 
In geography, we read Dionysii Periegesis compared 
with Cluverius, ed. Bunonis, which at this lecture 
always lay upon the table. 

" Mondays and Fridays we read divinity, of which 
the first lecture was always in the Greek Testament, 
and it was our custom to go through it once a year, 
we seldom read less than six or seven chapters, and 
this was done with the greatest accuracy. We were 
obliged to give the most curious etymons, and were 
assisted with the Synopsis Criticorum, Martinius, 
Favorinus, and Hesychius's Lexicons, and it was ex- 
pected that the sacred geography, and chronology 
should be particularly observed and answered too at 
demand, of which I never knew my tutor sparing. 
The other divinity lecture was on Synopsis Pufloris 
Theologiae as very accurate and short ; we were advised 
to read by ourselves the more large pieces of Turretine, 
Theses Salmurienses, Baxter's Methodus Theologian, 
andarchbishop Usher's, andon particular controversies 
many excellent authors, as on original sin, Placaeus, 
and Barlow de Natura Mali ; on grace and free will, 
Rutherford, Strangius, and Amyraldus ; on the popish 
controversy, Amesius, Bellarmijius Enervatus, and 
the modern disputes during the reign of king James ; 
on Episcopacy, Altare Damascenum, bishop Hall and 
Mr. Baxter; bishop Stillingfleet's Irenicum, Dr. 
Owen and Rutherford ; and for practical divinity, 
Baxter, Tillotson, Charnock ; and in a word, the best 
books both of the episcopalian, presbyterian, and inde- 
pendent divines were in their order recommended, and 
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constantly used by thosei of us who were able to pro* 
cure them ; and all, or most of them, I can affirm 
were the study of all the pupils^ 

^' I must not pass this over without an observation 
or two to the honour of my tutor, that I never heard 
him make one unhandsome reflection on the chulrch of 
England, and that on all controversial points he never 
oflTered to impose on the judgment of his pupils. 

" I have not said any thing of the affairs of our house 
and our social conversation, which in the most was 
unexceptionable. My tutor began the morning with 
public prayer, in the school, which he performed with 
great devotion, but not with equal elegance and 
beauty in English ; but in Latin, in which he often 
prayed, no man could exceed him for exact thought^ 
curious style, and devout pathos. 

" At divinity lectures, the eldest pupils prayed ; in 
these I often joined with peculiar delight, and went 
away with a raised mind. Men of lesser genius were 
allowed forms of their own composure, or others as 
they thought proper. Prayer in the family was so 
esteemed, that I do not know that it was once omitted ; 
and to prevent any disorder, nine o'clock was the 
latest hour for any person to be abroad. Obscene or 
profane discourse, if known, would have procured 
expulsion, and the smallest vanities reproof, which 
my tutor knew how to give with a just and austere 
resentment.^' P. 4—7. 

Mr. Cradock is said to have drawn up systems on 
the different sciences for himself, which his students 
veere required to copy for their own use. 

One of the fullest accounts of the methods of edu- 
cation in that period js given by Thomas Seeker, a 
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Student at the academy of Mr. Jones at Gloucester, to 
Dr. Watts. As Mr. Seeker, who was there educated 
for tlie ministry among the dissenters, became after- 
wards archbishop of Canterbury, his statement will 
be read with the livelier interest, 

" Rev. Sir, Gloucester, Nov. 18. 1711. 

" Before 1 give you an account of the 
state of our academy, and those other things you 
desired me, please to accept of my hearty thanks for 
that service you have done me, both in advising me 
to prosecute my studies in such an extraordinary place 
of education, and in procuring me admittance into it. 
I wish my improvements may be answerable to the 
advantages I enjoy ; but however that may happen, 
your kindness has fixed me in a place where I may 
be very happy, and spend my time to good purpose ; 
and where if 1 do not, the fault will be all my own. 

** lam sensible how difficult it is to give a character 
of any person or thing, because the most probable 
guesses we make very often prove false ones. But 
since you are pleased to desire it, I think myself 
obliged to give you the best and most impartial 
account of matters I can. 

" Mr. Jones then, 1 take to be a man of real piety, 
great learning, and an agreeable temper; and one/ who 
is very diligent in instructing all under his care, very 
well qualified to give instructions, and whose well 
managed familiarity will always make him respected. 
He is very strict in keeping good order, and will 
effectually preserve his pupils from negligence and 
immorality. And accordingly I believe there are not 
many academies freer in general from those vices than 
we are. In particular, my bedfellow, Mr. Scot, is one 
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of unfeigned religion, and a diligent searcher after 
truth. His genteel carriage and agreeable disposition 
gain him the esteem of every one. Mr. Griffith is 
more than ordinary serious and grave, and improves 
more in every thing than one could expect from a 
roan who seems to be not much under forty ; parti- 
cularly in Greek and Hebrew he has made a great 
progress. Mr. Francis and Mr, Watkins are diligent 
in study, and truly religious. The elder Mr, Jones, 
having had a better education than they, will, in all 
probability, make a greater scholar ; and his brother 
is one of q uick parts. 

" Our logic, which we have read over once, is so 
contrived as to comprehend all Hereboord, and the 
greater part of Mr. Locke's Essay, and the Art of 
Thinking. What Mr- Jones dictated to us was but 
short, containing a clear and brief account of the 
matter, references to the places, where it was more 
fully treated of, and remarks on, or explications of the 
authors cited, when need required. At our next 
lecture we gave an account both of what the author 
quoted, and our tutor said, who commonly then gave 
us a larger explication of it, and so proceeded to the 
next thing in order. He took care, as far as possible, 
that we understood the sense as well as remembered 
the words of what we had read, and that we should 
not suffer ourselves to be cheated with obscure terms 
which had no meaning. Though he be no great 
admirer of the old logic, yet he has taken a great deal 
of pains both in explaining and correcting Hereboord, 
and has for the most part made him intelligible, or 
shewn that he is not so. 

** The two Mr. Jones, Mr. Francis, Mr, Watkins, 
Mr. Sheldon, and two more gentlemen are to begin 
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Jewish antiquities in a short time. I was designed 
for one of their number, but rather chose to read logic 
once more ; both because I was utterly unacquainted 
with it when I came to this place, and because the 
others having all, except Mr. Francis, l^een at other 
academies, will be oblis^ed to make more haste than 
those in a lower class, and consequently cannot have 
so good or large accounts of any thing, nor so much 
time to study every head. We shall have gone through 
our course in about four year's time, which I believe 
nobody that knows Mr. Jones will think too long. 

** I began to learn Hebrew soon as I came hither, 
and find myself able now to construe, and give some 
grammatical account of about twenty verses in the 
easier parts of the Bible, after less than an hour's pre- 
paration. We read every day two verses arpiece in 
the Hebrew Bible which we turn into Greek, (no one 
knowing which his verses shall be, though at first it 
was otherwise)^ and this with logic is our morning's 
work. 

*' Mr. Jones also began about three months ago 
some critical lectures in order to the exposition you 
advised him to. The principal things contained in 
them are abbut the antiquity of the Hebrew language, 
letters, vowels, the incorruption of the Scriptures, 
ancient divisions of the Bible, an account of the Tal- 
mud, Masora, and Cabala. We are at present upon 
the Septuagint, and shall proceed after that to Targu- 
mim, and other versions, &c. Every partis managed 
with abundance of perspicuity, and seldom any 
material thing is omitted that others have said on the 
point, though very frequently we have useful additions 
of things which are not to be found in them. We 
have scarce been upon any thing yet, but Mr. Jones 
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bas had those, writers which are most valued on that 
head, to which he always refers us. This is what we 
first set about in the afternoon,which being finished we 
read a chapter in the Greek Testament, and after that 
mathematics. We have gone through all that is taught 
of algebra and proportion, with the six first books of 
Euclid, which is all Mr. Jones designs for the gentle- 
men I mentioned above, but he intends to read some- 
thing more to the class that comes after them. 

** This is our daily employment, which in the 
morning takes up about two hours, and something 
more in the afternoon. Only on Wednesdays in the 
morning, we read Dionysius's Periegesis, on which 
we have notes mostly geographical, but with' some 
criticisms intermixed ; and in the afternoon we have 
no lecture at all. So on Saturday in the afternoon, 
we have only a thesis, which none but they, who 
have done with logic, have any concern in. We are 
also just beginning to read Isocrates and Terence each 
twice a week. On the latter, our tutor will give us 
some notes which he received in a college from 
Perizonius. 

" We are obliged to rise at five of the clock every 
morning, and to speak Latin always, except when 
below stairs amongst the family. The people, where 
we live, are very civil, and the greatest inconvenience 
we suffer is, that we fill the Jiouse rather too much, 
being sixteen in. number besides Mr. Jones. But I 
suppose, the increase of his academy will oblige him 
to remove next spring. We pass our time very 
agreeably betwixt study and conversation with our 
tutor, who is always ready to discourse freely of any 
thing that is useful, and allows us either then or at 
lecture all imaginable liberty of making objections 
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against his opinion, and prosecuting them as far as 
we can. In this and every thing else he shews him- 
self so much a gentleman, and manifests so great an 
affection and tenderness for his pupils, as cannot but 
command respect and love. I almost forgot to men- 
tion our tutor's library which is composed for the most 
part of foreign books, which seem to be very well 
chosen, and are every day of great advantage to us. 

'^ Thus I have endeavoured, sir, to give you an ac- 
count of all I thought material or observable amongst 
us. As for my own part, I apply myself with what 
diligence I can to every thing which is the subject of 
our lectures, without preferring one subject before 
another ; because I see nothing we are engaged in, 
but what is either necessary, or extremely useful for 
one who would thoroughly understand those things, 
which most concern him, or be able to explain them 
well to others. I hope I have not spent my time, 
since I came to this place, without some small im- 
provement both in human knowledge, and that which 
is far better, and I earnestly desire the benefit of your 
prayers, that God would be pleased to fit me better for 
his service, both in this world and the next. This, if 
you please to afford me, and your advice with relation 
to study, or whatever else you think convenient, must 
needs be extremely useful, as well. as agreeable, and 
shall be thankfully received by your most obliged, 
humble servant, 

T. Secker." 

From these documents and observations, an idea 
sufficiently correct may be formed of the education of 
the second generation of dissenting ministers. What- 
ever part of the improvement of the student depended 
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on the talents and care of the tutor was not lost in the 
academies ; their advantages in this respect were not 
inferior to the universities. Those tutors who became 
nonconformists, showed themselves to be men of 
conscience ; and when they were placed at the head 
of dissenting seminaries, would be no less attentive 
to their charge than before, when within the walls of 
their college. Were we to suppose them to be under 
the influence of inferior considerations, whatever may 
be conceived to have been lost as to a spirit of emu- 
lation among the tutors there, would be more than 
compensated by zeal for the prosperity of the new 
communion ; and in the academies, there was a suf- 
ficient number of students to kindle the desire of 
superior excellence, and excite a spirit to emulate 
such as were more conspicuous for learhing. Other 
means of improvement which the universities afforded 
may not have been retained. 

The funds, for the support of the dissenting aca- 
demies during this period, were chiefly derived from 
the contributions of the parents and friends of the 
young men who received their education there. Some 
students were supported by the subscriptions of 
public spirited individuals, who were anxious for a 
succession of useful ministers in the dissenting con- 
gregations. These, however, were in comparison but 
few : the chief part defrayed the expences of their 
own instruction. It was from the mkldling class in 
society that the first race of dissenting students 
sprang, and most of them enjoyed the advantage of 
respectable as well as pious connexions. 

A longer time was necessary to procure funds for 
the support of such students as were unable to provide 
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for tbeoiselves. This was a very serious loss, for 
there is always in the church as well as in civil society 
a class of young men who have talents and virtues, 
but not money; and who, on receiving an education 
for the ministry, rise in voluntary societies, where 
patrons^ is unknown, to the level of their abilities, 
hold the first place in the communities to which 
they belong, and are eminently useful in advancing 
the interests of the Redeemer's kingdom. 

An attack on the dissenting seminaries was made 
by Samuel Wesley, father of the celebrated head of 
the arminian methodists. He had studied under 
Mr. Morton ; and afterwards renouncing his dissent, 
sought his fortune in the arms of the establishment. 
To recommend himself more effectually to his new 
connexions, he published a violent Philippic against 
the non-conformist seminaries, charging the scholars 
with a defect of learning, of loyalty, of sanctity, and of 
respect for the church ; and the tutors with a lack of 
integrity, for breaking the oath which they took at 
Oxford and Cambridge not to exercise the office in 
any other place: and their right to have academies 
for the instruction of their young people is boldly and 
flatly denied. 

A defence of the academies was undertaken by 
Samuel Palmer, a minister in London, a person of 
Mr. Wesley's own standing. It is short, it denies the 
charges which were brought against them, and explains 
the mode of education there pursued. To this Mr. 
Wesley gave an answer supporting his accusation. 
In consequence of this, Mr. Palmer wrote" a Vindi- 
cation of Dissenting Academies,^' and enlarges with 
ability and strenuousneas in their favour, in order to 
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wipe off the foul stains which were thrown upon them. 
Mr. Wesley, determined to have the last word, pub- 
lished a reply to Mr. Palmer^s Vindication. It is a 
quarto pamphlet containing one hundred and sixty 
pages closely printed. He goes over the same ground 
which he had trodden before. It contains a great 
deal of idle tittletattie and ridiculous nonsense. If 
any one ever read it to the end, he merits the character 
of a man of uncommon patience. It shows the writer 
to Jiave been a hot, fierce, unreasonable, young man. 
The character given of him in his latter years affords 
reason to conclude, that he was changed infinitely for 
the better. 

Mr. Palmer, conceiving himself to have merited 
great things from the dissenters for appearing in their 
defence, became dissatisfied with what he considered 
their neglect, and in the year one. thousand sevjen 
hundred and ten, conformed, and had the living of 
Maldon given him. ^^ The restraints which he had 
found it necessary before to impose upon himself, he 
then threw aside, became openly vicious and immoral, 
and continued in this state till death called him to 
judgment. 

Mr. Wesley's publications did no honour to the 
church ; and Mr. Palmer's conduct, none either to 
the church, or the dissenters. 
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CHAP. VI. 

OUTWARD STATE OF DISSENTERS DURING THIS 

PERIOD. 

SECTION L 

HVIIBER AND RANK OF THE DI88BNTER9. 

Jl o estimate with any degree of accuracy the number 
of persons who separated from the church of England 
when she published the stern decree of uniformifVi 
was impossible even at the time ; because the persecu- 
tion, which immediately took place, made people 
more desirous to conceal themselves from notice, than 
to come forward to be enrolled. We are much in- 
debted to Dr. Calamy for his labour, in recovering 
and preserving a list, and in many instances giving 
biographical sketches of the ministers who were eject- 
ed for their nonconformity. They amounted to about 
two thousand ; and for learning, for soundness in the 
faith, for piety, for zeal,and for skill and gifts in preach- 
ing, the world, nay, the church of Christ has never 
seen such a body of confessors at any one time. To say 
that they far excelled any whom England can produce 
at the present day, in the learning of a divine, and 
the qualifications of a pastor, would not be paying 
them a compliment, the superiority was so great. 

Twenty -six years had elapsed from the act of uni- 
formity to the revolution ; and considering that the 
decay of life was hastened by their privations and their 
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•sufferings, we may suppose, that one half of them, at 
least, had been removed by death, and not a few of 
their churches entirely scattered. But still it is proba- 
ble, that the number of dissenters was greater after the 
revolution than before, that it continued to increase 
during the course of this period, and was larger when 
queen Anne died, than when king William ascended 
the throne. 

A considerable change, however, gradually took 
place, both in the number and situations of the dis- 
senting congregations. Many of the nonconformist 
ministers were ejected from country parishes. From 
the mutual attachment which existed between them 
and their people, and a sense of obligation to watch 
for their souls as there was no one else to do it, they 
continued to preach the gospel in their former fields 
of labour, and to retain the charge of those whom 
they had converted to the faith of Christ In many 
instances some paternal property furnished their sup- 
port ; and where they had none, from the habits of 
self-denial which persecution had taught, the contri- 
butions of their hearers, and of benevolent individuals, 
at a distance, who felt for their distress, enabled 
them to live; and they closed their days in the village 
where they had spent the vigour of life, beloved and 
revered by their chosen flock. In some places the 
population did not furnish an adequate number of 
converts to supply the place of such as were removed 
by death ; especially as in the years of persecution, it 
may naturally be supposed but few attended on their 
ministry, except such as felt the powers of the world 
to come. In consequence of this, the pa%tor and his 
flock grew old, declined, and died together : few, 
comparatively, were left behind. 
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In Other places, the congregation did not diminisli in 
numbers, but when the pastor died, they were unable 
from their circumstances to furnish support to a suc- 
cessor. While the more zealous of the old members 
lived, they continued to meet and to edify one ano- 
ther by reading the Scriptures and a sermon of some 
eminent divine, and by prayer an^ praise, and were 
sometimes favoured with the services of a neighbour- 
ing minister; but they afterwards melted into the 
general mass of the established church. Such as had 
opportunity, joined themselves to the congregations 
in the neighbouring towns ; and many, for the sake of 
the gospel, quitted the place of their nativity, and 
went to reside where they could enjoy the ordinances 
of religion, according to their conscience and their 
taste. In numerous instances congregations were 
broken up for want of a minister in the room of the 
deceased, because the number of persons educated for 
the service was not sutf cient to supply the deficien- 
cies created by the ravages of death : of course the 
smaller congregations were left as sheep without a 
shepherd, and entirely dispersed. 

The want of a place of worship was sometimes 
productive of the same effects. The small but de- 
vout assembly met in the habitation of the minister, 
or in the more commodious mansion of some distin- 
guished and zealous member who joyfully received 
the ark of God. Some humble receptacle originally 
designed to contain the precious fruits of the earth, 
or for the purposes of trade, or manufacture, was 
often the hpUowed temple of these persecuted saints, 
who there worshipped Jehovah in spirit and in truth. 
The decease of their pastor created grief like that 
which is. felt for a first born or an only son. The 
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owner of their place of worship dies too; they lose 
the opportunity of assembling there, for the heir is 
a man of a different spirit, and they are all scattered 
abroad. Many a cathedral has been shut up with- 
out heaven^s sustaining so great a loss of intercourse, 
or God's being robbed of so large a treasure of homage 
and communion in the ordinances of public worship. 
In many hundreds of instances congregations were 
by these various means entirely dissipated. 

But these deficiencies were supplied, and more 
than supplied in other ways. There were many towns 
from which no minister had been ejected, but most of 
these contained persons who preferred the government 
and worship of the nonconformist churches to those 
of the establishment, and their preaching to that of 
the clergy. As soon as they could find an opportunity 
and collect a sufficient number to form the nucleus of 
a congregation, they sought the occasional services of 
neighbouring ministers, and afterwards procured a 
pastor for themselves. Scores of dissenting churches, 
which became at length highly respectable both for 
piety and for numbers, were originally formed in thi»^ 
way. 

During this period, in hundreds of congregations 
which had been already formed, there was a consider- 
able increase, especially in country towns and villages. 
During the persecuting reigns of Chades and James, 
multitudes of people who preferred the ministry of 
the nonconformists did not possess the virtue nor 
the fortitude to bear " the world's loud laugh,'' and 
submit to the ridicule which a recent secession from 
an establishment never fails to draw down, especially 
when these were accompanied with the most serious 
injuries, imprisonment, and fines. But when the 
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glorious revolution made dissent no crime, and the 
broad shield of the law sheltered its adherents from 
suffering, people acted more according to their own 
inclinatton : and though still it was an unfashionable 
thing, and they must endure many a sneer, they con- 
sidered these as not too great a price to pay for the 
superior benefits to be enjoyed from the ministry of 
those who had been confessors for the truth, and 
sufferers for conscience' sake. This w^s the case in 
the country towns and villages, more remarkably than 
in London, and other very populous cities. 

The metropolis spreads a veil over its inhabitants. 
To their neighbours, if they choose, they are utterly 
unknown. Their acquaintances and friends are 
scattered wide, and as they have the opportunity of 
selecting them out of a considerable number, conge- 
niality of sentiments is the more ordinary bond of 
union. Where a man worships God, and what is his 
creed, perhaps not an individual in the street where 
he resides can tell. He mav therefore indulge his 
own pleasure, without feeling the faintest breath of 
the disapprobation of the neighbourhood, or hearing 
one reproachful word uttered against his sect. 

But in the smaller countrv towns, and still more so 
in the villages, a man's neighbours are those with 
whom he is connected in acquaintance and friendship. 
Every thing relating to him and his family, his circum- 
stances, his religious sentiments, and his conduct 
are perfectly known to the whole vicinity. By all in 
the place he is seen to turn his back on the church, 
and to go to worship in the conventicle. When in 
the timts of suffering, it was a crime to attend there, 
the citizen of London might pass in the crowd un- 
noticed to the meeting-house, but the countryman 
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was unable to escape detection. In such circumstances 
to be a dissenter required greater fortitude and strength 
of soul than falls to the lot of every individual ; for 
his reputation, his ease of mind in freedom from daily- 
reproach, and his success in business are all concerned 
in the matter. 

Afterwards, when toleration was given, the spirit of 
high church bigotry was still potent, and numbers in 
every place sorely grudged the liberty which had 
been granted, and endeavoured to render the exercise 
of it as unpleasant as they could ; but these vexations 
though painful to the mind, were but puny in com- 
' parison of the former severities. Slighting, therefore, 
all other hindrances, considerable numbers of people, 
especially where the minister was an animated and 
aicceptable preacher, became dissenters. This con- 
tinued to be the case during the whole of the first 
period . 

To be able to ascertain the number of dissenters 
with any precision, would be extremely gratifying on 
many accounts. But the opportunity was lost, and 
cannot be regained. One document, however, remains, 
and as it is the most specific, and gives the most par,- 
ticular and authentic information on the subject, its 
insertion will be agreeable to the reader. It is a list of 
the number of dissenting congregations in each county 
in England and Wales, which was draWn aip in the 
years one thousand seven hundred and fifteen and one 
thousand seven hundred and sixteen, by Daniel Nieal, 
the author of the History of the Puritans. The cha- 
racter of the man is a voucher for its accuracy ; as it 
was done so soon after the death of queen Anne, the 
alterations ^during so short a space would be incon- 
sideral)le-; and it may be looked upon as the most 
you II. H 
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faithful statement, which can now be given of the 
number of the dissenters at the close of the first 
period of their history. 

" Mr. Daniel Neal took an acount of the several 
dissenting congregations in England and Wales, in 
the years one thousand seven hundred and fifteen 
and one thousand seven hundred and sixteen, of 
which this is a list. 

The firet columB expresses the whole number, the second those 
of them which were baptists. The Welch are not distinguished. 



Bedfordshire 

Berkshire 

Buckinghamsh. 17 

Cambridgeshire 23 

Cheshire 

Cornwal 

Cumberland 

Devonshire 

Dorsetshire 

Durham 

Derbyshire 

Essex 

Gloucester 

Hampshire 

Herefordshii*e 



23 22 

26 10 
7 
5 

21 4 
13 

19 2 

61 6 

35 5 


2S 

52 8 

51 16 

32 9 



6 



Bro«. forw*. 628 149 

Middlesex 91 26 

Monmouthshire 8 2 

Norfolk 20 4 

Northamptonsh . 40 22 

North umberland 27 , 

Nottinghamshire 8 1 

Oxfordshire 14 3 

Rutland 6 3 

Shropshire 15 2 

Somersetshire 55 12 
Suffolk 
Surry 
Sussex 
Staffordshire 



34 
20 
16 
16 



Hertfordshire 26 10 Warwickshire, 18 

Huntingdonsh. 31 

Kent 

Lancashire 

Leicestershire 33 

Lincolnshire 22 



52 27 
47 4 
9 
3 



Wiltshire 20 

Worcestershire 18 

Westmoreland 5 

Yorkshire 48 



4 
1 
2 
4 
4 
8 



Carr. forw^ 628 149 



Total 1107 247 
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NOKTH WALES. 




SOUTH WALES. 




Anglesey 


1 


Brecknock 


3 


Carnarvonshire 


1 


Cardigan 


3 


Denbigh 


3 


Carmarthen 


9 


Merioneth 


1 


Glamorgan 


7 


Montgomery 


2 


Pembroke 


8 


Flint 


1 


Radnorshire 


4 



Total 43'* 

In estimating the relative numbers of the different 
denominations, the presbyteriahs could still boast of 
a very large majority. In the assembly of divineS^at 
Westminster, while there were scores of presbyte- 
rians, but five independents were to. be found. Since 
that time they had very considerably increased; but 
still they were far inferior to the presbyterians ia 
number. The baptists were the smallest body of the 
three, but in a state of gradual increase. Had D. 
Neal in his list specified the number of congregations 
in each of the two denominations of paedobaptists, 
it would have enabled us more accurately to decide 
the question. But from other sources it appears 
that both the number and size of the presbyterian 
congregations were nearly double to that of the inde- 
pendents. And though the congregations of the 
baptists were nearly equal to the independents in 
number, they were inferior to them in size. The 
superiority of the presbyterians is evident from the 
arrangements in the meetings of the deputies of the 
three denominations for business. For one indepen- 
dent, and one baptist, there were always to be two 
presbyterians ; and some marks of such regulations 
remain to the present day. 

So far as titles and worldly honours give dignity or 
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respectability to the church of Christ, the d'tssenters 
were at their acme in the earlier part of this period, 
or perhaps before its commencement. When the 
act of uniformity brought down on England one 
of the greatest curses which it ever felt, some of 
the nobility adhered to the ejected ministers, and 
many of the gentry ; and continued to attend on their 
ministry as long as they lived. Vincent Alsop, an 
eminent non-conformist minister-, whose meeting- 
house was in Westminster, had some of the nobles of 
the land among his auditors. Not a few persons of 
figure attended on the ministry of Mr. Howe, at Sil- 
ver-street, in the city. But the, chief part of the dis- 
senters in cities and. towns consisted of merchants^ 
manufacturers, tradesmen, and mechanics. Farmers 
and their servants composed the most considerable 
portion of the congregation in villages and hamlets, 
with here and there a country squire. 

But the non-conforming nobility and gentry scarcely 
outlived the days of the ejected ministers. The 
patrons of these good men were the grave, old nobility, 
who had been trained up in the sober days of the sus- 
pension of monarchy, when there was also a suspension 
of all those vanities and amusements, of that parade 
and ostentation, '* of the lust of the eye and the pride 
of life," which are so fatally destructive to the souls 
of the people in the great world. Their principles 
were then established, their characters formed, and 
they were not ashamed to adhere to those despised 
men whose worth they knew, whose doctrine they 
approved, and whose ministry had been blessed to 
their conversion and growth in grace. This sufficiently 
accounts ^or their continuance with them to the end 
of life. 

The inauspicious reign of Charles the second, an 
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unprincipled debauchee, proved a greater curse to 
none than to the English nobihty. Every thing 
serious was turned into ridicule, and unfeigned piety 
of heart and sanctity of life were defamed under the 
name of fanaticism, enthusiasm, hypocrisy, and folly. 
To the rising race, education under such impressiiOu$ 
was ruin^ From that time, the nobles of England 
lost the sober, serious, and dignified deportment 
which numbers of them sustained in the former reigns 
from the aera of the reformation. Let any one read 
the numerous books of the ancient puritans, when 
treating on the most evangelical subjects, and in the 
most experimental strain, and then let them read the 
dedications to the nobility of their day ; and the con- 
clusion must be, that they were not only unfeignedly 
pious, but alsb intimately acquainted with the doc- 
trines of the Gospel. But Charles the second was a 
curse to those who inherited the honours of their house. 
Some embraced infidelity ; many became ashamed of 
religion ; and still more forsook its ordinances of wor- 
ship ; and with some splendid exceptions, this has 
continued to be too much the case to the present day. 
Let it be remembered that this is one of the causes 
why the privileged order has lost much of that 
homage and weight in the community, which they 
possessed when they were not only superior to others 
in wealth and worldly honours, but patterns of piety 
and benevolence : and when, instead of spending their 
princely revenues in luxury and excess, in trifling 
amusements, in gaming, and in the pomps and vani- 
ties of this wicked world, they exercised the old 
English hospitality, were the fathers and mothers of 
all the poor families near their mansions, were sur- 

* Burnet's History of his Own Times. 
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rounded by a tenantry who looked up to them with 
veneration, discountenanced vice by their frowns, 
and gave energy to virtue and goodness by their 
example. May such times soon return and bless the 
British isle ! When so mournful a change took place, it 
is not to be wondered at, if all the rising race forsook 
the dissenters, and betook themselves to the temples 
of a more fashionable faith, or what was as common, 
lived without any profession of religion. The loss 
of such men by the dissenters was to their praise. 
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SECTION IL 

LABOURS OF MINISTERS, AND THEIR SUPPORT. 

JL HE particular nature and quantity of pastoral labour 
performed by the dissenting ministers during this 
period, will be a general subject of inquiry, especially 
among their successors in office, and it may justly be 
considered as a subject of some importance. 

To the great Lord and Giver of Life, all are 
accountable for the use of their talents. On those 
who sustain an important station in society, there lies 
a peculiar obligation to improve them to the utmost. 
And if there be one class of men on whom above all 
others the obligation rests, it is on ministers of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

But while the greatest diligence is employed, it 
may, at different seasons, be directed in different ways. 
Sometimes it has been chiefly occupied in active 
labours, by preaching the Gospel, and conducting the 
various exercises of religion. At other times, the 
study has been the scene of a larger proportion of 
exertion than the pulpit. From a peculiarity of cir- 
cumstances there may be seasons when bdth these 
modes of conduct may be highly proper. But in the 
ordinary course of things it is well when these two 
are fitly apportioned, so that each has its due measure 
of time and of application : the great ends of the 
Christian ministry will then be most effectually 
attained. 

From the records which remain of the labours of 

H 4 
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the ministers, especially in the country, their diligence 
both in study and in public services is entitled to the 
highest commendation. They had two seasons for 
public worship on the Lord'a-day, the morning and 
afternoon, but their services were longer than ours. 
The following account of the method of conducting 
public worship by Mr. M. Henry, at Chester, and 
afterwards at Hackney, may be considered as afFordiag 
a specimen of what was practised by the presbyte- 
rians of that generation. 

" His constant work on the Lord's-days at Chester 
was to pray six times in public, to sing six times, to 
expound twice, and preach twice. His method was, 
after ^having worshipped God in his family, in the 
manner that has been already mentioned, he went to 
the congregation exactly at nine of the clock, began 
the public worship with singing the hundredth psalm, 
then prayed a short but fervent and suitable prayer, 
then he read some part of the Old Testament, and 
expounded it, going through it in course from the 
beginning to the end, then he sang another psalm, then 
he prayed for abogt half an hour, then he preached 
about an hour, then prayed and sang usually the 
hundred and seventeenth psalm, and then gave the 
blessing. He did the same exactly in the afternoon, 
only then expounded out of the New Testameat, and 
«ang at the end the hundred and thirty-fourth psaJm, 
or some verses of the hundred and thirty-sixth. This 
was his constant Lord's-days work"*.^ 

Evening lectures were then almost unknown, but 
the manner in which the close of the Sabbath was 
spent in the houses of the dissenters cannot be spoken 
of with too exalted praise. After retirement for the 

' *» M. Henry's Life, p. 157, 158. 
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secret exercises of devotion in reading, meditation, 
and prayer, the family was called together, the chil- 
dren and servants were catechised and examined as 
to the discourses which they had heard, a sermon of 
some good old puritan or non-conformist was read, 
and psalms were sung, and the day concluded with 
fervent and solemn prayer. In most congregations, 
there were some in whose houses a few of their neigh- 
bours asssembled, and the sermons which had been 
delivered in public, were repeated from notes which 
had been taken down, or from a faithful memory; and 
acts of worship in prayer and praise were united with 
the exercise. This was not unfrequently done by 
the minister himself to such of his people as found it 
convenient to meet together at his house. 

Weekly lectures were in common use ; and some 
of the country ministers maintained stated exercises of 
worship in the villages around them. Monthly services 
were supported in places more remote. M. Henry 
used to make a circuit every vear through an exten- 
sive range of the surrounding country, and preach 
daily in themeeting-houses of the neighbouring minis- 
ters, and in the habitations. of his friends. He after- 
wards added a second and more extensive itinerancy^ 

Congregational fasts were frequently observed by 
the most zealous ministers and churches during this 
period. These exercises were common during the 
civil wars, and strictly observed generally every month 
by those on the parliament's side. The service began 
at nine in the morning, and continued without inter- 
mission till four in the afternoon. Seven hours did 
the lords and commons of those days spend in 
prayer and singing psalms, and in hearing the word 

^ Henry's Life, p. 25^2, 268. 
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of God read and preached. Some, who now oc- 
cupy their seats in St. Stephen's chapel, will .smile 
at the taste of their predecessors ; some will be filled 
with horror at the sound, and others will exclaim 
that they were intoxicated with fanaticism, and en- 
thusiasm. But Christ was neither a fanatic nor an 
enthusiast, because he spent whole nights in prayer 
to God. Brevity of devotions is no proof of their 
being either ratiopal or sincere: in many instances 
it may be an evidence that the person feels no delight 
in the employment. These days of fasting continued 
though perhaps less frequently till the restoration, 
when profaneness and debauchery pushed them out 
and occupied their place. The non-conformists con- 
tinued to observe them, and they were well suited to 
their afflicted and persecuted state. They continued 
in use among the dissenting congregations at this 
time. Mr. Henry and his flock observed them four 
times a year^. 

In these various exercises, great pains were taken to 
prepare for the pulpit ; and what was delivered ther^ 
from week to week, was, in respect to accuracy at least, 
ordinarily fit for the press. Indeed many of the publi- 
cations of this period were collections of their ordi- 
nary discourses to the people, and bear unquestionable 
marks of the laborious industry of the authors in the 
composition of their weekly sermons. Much of their 
time must consequently have been spent in their 
study in order to prepare two discourses carefully 
composed and written for each returning Sabbath, 
besides the frequent sermons on other days. 

The man^ who would make the sentiments and taste 
of his own age a rule for every other, and would praise 

^ Henry's Life,_e, 217^ 
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or condemn according to that standard, betrays a defect 
of that comprehension of mind which is necessary to a 
fair comparison of different periods. No portion of 
time is to^be considered as alwolutely insulated, but is 
closely connected with that which precedes. There are 
indeed extraordinary epochs, which with rude violence 
tear off* from the minds of men the sentiments and 
habits of the foregoing age, and produce a change 
which astonishes the world. Such was the conversion 
of the Jews and Heathens to the Christian faith ; and 
such was the age of the reformation from popery. But 
in the ordinary current of human affairs, the operations 
of the mind are gradual, and the alteration of senti- 
ments, tastes, and habits is by little and little. 

If we look to the period before the revolution, we 
shall perceive that this practice of the dissenters was 
derived from the non-conformists, and theirs again 
from the puritans. That it was almost the universal 
custom of the church divines of another class may be 
naturally supposed. On examining the works of the 
puritans, it will be found, that, with the exception of 
their controversial pieces, they consist chiefly of their 
sermons either exhibited in their original form, or else 
wrought into the shape of a treatise on a particular 
subject. 

Nearly the same judgment may be formed of the 
greater number of the expanded volumes of the non- 
conformists. After the act of uniformity had excluded 
them from the pulpit, and interrupted their public 
labours, some of them, happily for the Christian 
church, and the cause of the Redeemer, employed 
their unwelcome leisure in composing treatises on a 
a variety of theological subjects, doctrinal, experi* 
mental, and practical. In this number may be ranked 
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Baxter, Bates, Howe, and above all the rest, Owen. 
But still the largest portion of their publications con- 
sists of the matter of their weekly sernions, either in 
their first shape with all their heads and subdivisions, 
or as a treatise with its numerous chapters, and 
sections, 

Of sermons alone consisted the prinbipal works of 
others of no mean celebrity. Manton, Charnock, 
Flavel, and Clarkson are on this list. The five huge 
folios with manysmalleronesof the first, the two bulky 
volumes of the second, two well sized folios of the 
third, and the large volume of the last have handed 
down to the present age their ordinary weekly dis- 
courses, and shew us what was the daily bread with 
which their congregations were fed. While the vast 
treasure of evangelical truth which they contain, and 
the rich display of genius, learning, extent of view, 
depth of thought, sagacity of judgment, and ardour of 
piety must astonish and delight those who are femili- 
arly acquainted with their writings, (and the remark 
may be extended to many of their brethren) all will 
unite in expressing their wonder at that patience of 
labour, and perseverance of application which are 
stamped so deeply on all their works. 

By a competent judge too, it will be easily seen 
that composition formed but an inferior portion of 
their toil. From the richness and fulness of their 
sermons, from the extent of knowledge, and the eo- 
' piousness of allusion and reference with which they 
every where abound, it will be evident that a consi- 
derable part of their time must have been occupied in 
the attentive and vigorous perusal of the works of the 
most eminent men in every age who had written on 
subjects immediately, or even remotely conniected 
with theological science. 
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The successors of the non-conformists would natu- 
rally be led to follow their example ; and as the first 
dissenting ministers were their hearers, their assistants 
and co-pastors, it may readily be conceived that they 
would copy the manner of men whom they so much 
esteemed, admired, and loved. One of the most 
obvious parts of imitation was the careful preparation 
of their discourses for the pulpit. It was indeed a 
necessary measure, for the people had been accustom- 
ed to well studied and elaborate discourses from the 
ablest preachers of the former generation, and it is but 
justice to say, that they had profited by them. Indeed 
if the general character of those who composed the 
churches be estimated with impartiality and candour, 
it is not exalting them beyond the truth to say, that 
within the pale of the Christian church, the finger of 
man could not point at any age, or country, or denor 
mination in which there was, in proportion to the 
whole, such a number of eminent and judicious be- 
lievers, and so large a measureof divine knowledge and 
devotedness to God. Nor should this appear strange, 
for they were a body of confessors who, having enjoyed 
the instructions of the ablest ministers, separated them- 
selves from the world, and submitted to its contempt, 
its derision, and its injuries for the sake of Christ. 

The looser preaching, therefore, which might best 
suit a congregation just called out of ignorance, and 
beginning to learn what are the first principles of the 
oracles of God, would not have been either agreeable 
or proper for these societies, which were skilful in the 
word of righteousness. And on a due consideration 
of all the circumstances, we may be led to see that it 
was necessary for them to study their discourses with 
greater care than may be requisite in a multitude of 
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places at the present time ; and that in doing so, they 
^id not err from the path of duty, but observed that 
.nethod which was most conducive to the edification 
>f their hearers. 

Such was the mode of preaching in general use 
.imong the presbyterians, and the more learned of the 
ndependents and baptists. Among some of the pres- 
)yterians, many of the independents, and still more of 
he baptists, a less elaborate way of preaching pre- 
vailed. 

Their discourses the dissenters in general delivered 
without notes. There were many among the non- 
i^onfbrmists, who used them for occasional reference, 
md there were some few who read their sermons. 
This is said to have been Charnock's practice ; and 
the shortness of his sight rendering a glass necessary, 
lessened the popularity of his elocution. But still 
by far the greater part preached without book, and 
made themselves so far .masters of their notes as to 
render reading unnecessary. This formed a line of 
distinction between the dissenters and the clergy of 
the establishment, among whom reading discourses 
was now become genei*aL 

The Lord's supper was usually dispensed by them 
every month. The more private duties of the minis- 
terial office, such as pastoral visits to the flock, and 
especially to the afflicted, received a due measure of 
attention. The instruction of the young in the prin- 
ciples of religion was considered as an important 
branch pf ministerial duty. Mr. Doplittle, Mr. Henry, 
and others had public stated exercises for this pur- 
pose, and extended their labours so far as to convey 
to their catechumens very considerable measures of 
theological truth. 
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The separation of the non-conformists from the 
establishment, and the formation of distinct congrega- 
tions, called for the performance of a new duty. The 
law of tithes had before rendered unnecessary the 
collection of money from the mass of the community. 
But the benefit of these ceased as to such as had 
gone without the pale of the church : and the support 
of dissenting ministers rested intirely on the contri- 
butions of the people, and continues to do so to the 
present day. 

That a man who devotes all his time and all ' his 
talents to the spiritual instruction of a Christian so- 
ciety, should receive from them a remuneration suf- 
ficient for the maintenance of himself and his family, 
is one of those axioms in the system of moral obliga- 
tion, the truth of which is perceived as soon as it is 
expressed. It is the way in which Christ made pro- 
vision for the ministers of his Gospel : and in propor- 
tion to the influence of the principles pf the Gospel on 
the heart, will the measure of this provision always be. 

This regulation of the supreme Head of the church, 
human wisdom could never improve: but it could 
alter, and by the alteration a flood of evils has poured 
inupon^the Christian church, so as to overflow the 
beautiful and fertile field and leave it intirely covered 
with sand and weeds. Had Christ's original rule 
been every whqre observed, ecclesiastical history 
would not have had the disgusting oflice to record 
ages of ignorance and superstition ; for they were 
produced by pampered priests, so fattened by the 
provision which Christ never made for them, as to be 
rendered lazy and unable to work. Nor would it 
have been necessary to enumerate a multitude of 
bloody persecutions, for which religion was employed 
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as the pretext, but the fear of losing the loaves and 
the fishes was the cause. Had an indolent and care^ 
less clergy never had any thing to depend on but that 
which was the inheritance of the primitive pastors, 
namely, the oblations of the faithful, they would soon 
have bden starved out of the priesthood, and obliged 
to retire to their proper sphere of action. Some se- 
cular employment would have furnished them with a 
morsel of bread; and men better qualified, and pos- 
sessing the true spirit of the pastoral office would 
have worthily filled their place. 

It may probably be objected, that if there was no 
other method of provision than this, in thousands of 
places in this country the people must be destitute of 
religious instruction, because in many places they 
could not, and in others they would not support a 
minister. This will be readily allowed; but what is 
the cause ? There was a departure from the institu- 
tions of Christ ; and w^here his institutions have been 
departed from, in a course of time things may be so 
. deranged as to produce the most melancholy effects, 
and to render the restoration of the original rule a mat- 
ter of immense difficulty. Neglect to teax:h a person in 
childhood and youth the elements of language and of 
science, and the principles of religion, and let him re- 
main untutored till forty years of age. You then begin 
too late. He is disinclined to learn. He is almost 
unable. The uncultivated mind cannot endure the 
tediousness of confinement and the severities of ap- 
plication. If he had been taken at the proper time, 
all would have been easy and well ; but inattention 
to his early education has proved his ruin. Had 
Christianity been always propagated in the legitimate 
way, the people would have felt themselves bound 
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by the adamantine chains of duty to support their 
spiritual instructpr: and in a country like England^ 
such arrangements could have been made, as in the 
poorest places to have provided support for a mi- 
nister. In some few situations, where the people 
might be unable of themselves, assistance from more 
opulent and generous Christians in towns and citiet 
would have been sufficient to supply deficiencies. 
But where human' institutions have ipade void the 
ordinances of Christ, and have introduced a state of 
things directly opposite, the extreme difficulty of re- 
turning to the original condition and frame of the 
Christian church is frankly acknowledged, while it is 
deeply deplored. 

An important service is rendered to Christians 
when they are called to support their own ministers* 
They are taught to cherish, to exercise, and to culti- 
vate the principles of Christian justice, and benevo- 
lence. The habit of giving of their substance for the 
advancement of religion is confirmed and strengthened 
by practice ; and piety to God, and affection for man- 
kind are augmented by every act of beneficence which 
they perform. To take this office out of their hands, 
and put it into those of the government, is doing 
a very serious injury ; it is making men children, and 
depriving them of an honour to which they ar« 
entitled. 

The support of the dissenting ministers was in the 
primitive mode. They depended on the contributions 
of their congregation. That in this way there was 
but little stimulus to ambition, and a feeble lure to 
avarice may be readily supposed. But to humble and 
contented minds, which were chiefly intent on pro- 
moting the grand ends of the Christian ministry, it 

VOL. II. X 
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furnished' VhsK ivas neeesBary, and sa^iefted tfieir 
desires, it was^ an age of siu^Kcky and econoHiy. 
The infimense taxes under the load of which the 
country now labours, andb which have so prodigiously 
enhanced the price of every article of subsistence, 
were then unknown . On- a very small salary a ftimily 
Irugal in its haUtS", could then hve with decency and 
comfort. Wilih the exception of some villages and 
small towns where iSie hearers weve but few or poor, 
what was necessary for the support of the minister 
was collected among his own people, and- in many 
places it was a decent competence. Praase is: due Ho 
the benevolence of the imore opulent GhTistians in 
London, who, by an annual collection-, raised a fund 
to assist the poorer congregations in the counlA'y, ia 
giving their ministers a necessary support. 

To compare the situation of the worst pro viderf of 
the dissenting ministers with that of curates- in' the 
established church, would be to do the fornier an 
inj ury . In the instances^ where the sums given* were 
equal, the kindness of the congregation^, their cordial 
friendship for their minister, the lively interest they 
take in every thing pertaining to him, and to' his 
femily, and their readiness to con^tribute to hi& relief 
in^ seasons of extraordinai^y necessity or distress have 
nothing cc^responding in the curate's scanty allow*- 
ance from his rector, and in the cold unconcern^ of 
the parish', which thinks it pays 'money enough to the 
beneficed incumbent, without being under the neces^ 
sity of troubling itself to give assistance to his' helper. 

In the earlier part of the existence of the J>aptist 
churches in £ngland; many, or perhaps most of the 
ministers, especially among the particular bapt^ste^ 
were illiterate men, and followed some branch' of busi« 
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ness. In many places this was absolutely necessary, 
because the people were poor, aiid utterly unlable to' 
to furnish a support, so that they could not have 
enjoyed th6 ordinances of religion in their oWn com- 
munion, unless they had received them free from cost. 
Such therefore as would niinister to them dti these 
ternis, they ibund it necessary to accept. 

It was likewise a common opinion among thiemi 
that ministers ought not to receive any remuneration 
from their people for their labours. In defence of 
it, they quoted a passage in the prophet Micah iii. 11, 
" The priests teach for hire, and the prophets divirid 
for money.*' The pride and luxury of the clergy, 
and their severity in the^ collection of the tithes of 
which they were wont loudly to complain, confirmed 
them in their ideas, which were no doubt still further 
strengthened by the unseen and unfelt influence of a 
penurious spirit. Sentiments vrhich spare a mans 
purse, are in general welcome to the heart. 

In London, the baptists were early sensible, that by 
Enabling the ministers to devote themselves entirely 
to the duties of the pastoral office, the people would 
reap the greater benefit from it ; and they provided 
them with what was necessary for their support. 
Anxious to diffuse the same spirit in the country, 
they employed, in the year one thousand six hundred 
and eighty-eight, Benjamin Keach, pastor of a churcli 
in Horsleydown, who was greatly respected by the 
body, to draw up a pamphlet on the subject. He 
complied, and by arguments drawn from positive 
institution under the Gospel, from the care taken of 
the ministers of religion under the law, and from the 
light of natul:e,he proves it to be the duty of every con* 
gregation (if capable of it), to support their miiiisfer. 

I 2 
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He points out the inconveniences and injury which 
would result from the neglect, obviates the objections 
which are usually adduced, and resolves the cases 
which they were accustomed to bring forward*. 

That the work might have the more extensive cir- 
culation and influence, it was recommended by the 
most eminent ministers in London. The following 
year, when the representatives of more than a hundred 
particular baptists assembled in the metropolis, the 
subject was brought before them, and Mr. Reach's 
pamphlet sanctioned by their approbation, and recom- 
mended to the perusal of their respectivecongregations. 
In addition to this, they wrote a circular epistle to 
the churches which they represented, " in which (to 
use the words of their historian) they said they held 
this as a great evil and neglect of duty in churches, 
that they did not make due provision for the main- 
tenance of their ministers according to their ability ; 
by which means those ministers so unprovided for, 
were encumbered with worldly cares, which rendered 
them incapable of performing the duties of their holy 
calling, in preaching the word, and walking with their 
flock, as they ought to do**.'' In order to carry their 
object more effectually into execution, the assembly 
resolved to establish a public fund, from which assist- 
ance might be given to congregations that were poor.. 

When two thousand ministers were shut out of 
their places of worship, to find new ones was by no 
means a task of the easiest kind. During the iron 
age of persecution, while the rod of the wicked lay 

« Reach's Minister's Maintenance vindicated. Crosby's Hist, 
vol. IV. p. 294. 

^ Crosby's Hist. vol. IV. p. 297, 
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upon the lot of the^ righteous, when to be found in a 
conventicle was a crime, a meeting-house was so 
precarious a kind of property, and so dangerous to its 
possessor, that there was but little encouragement 
to erect such a building. A large room, a hall, a barn, 
a warehouse, places of temporary accommodation 
were sought and occupied, and longing wishes ex- 
pressed for better days, when they might provide more 
appropriate and commodious structures for public 
worship. Yet during these years of trial, meeting- 
houses were erected, both in London and in the 
country, in greater number than there was any reason 
to expect. - But these were the days of the energy of 
religion : its potent influence on the soul commu- 
nicated a heroism, a daring intrepidity which de- 
spised dangers, and hazarded the loss of all for the 
«ake of Christ. 

Those happier days of peace after which the dissent- 
ers sighed, the revolution gave them : and every con- 
gregation sought to provide itself with a plaqe of wor- 
ship as decent and commodious as its circumstancea 
could afford. That beneficial communion of churches, 
by which hundreds assist one, and exertions impos- 
sible to the individual congregation are successfully 
made by many, was then scarcely begun to be formed : 
it was the work of a future age. When this circum- 
stance is considered, we may justly wonder that the 
places of public worship built during this period were 
so substantial and convenient. To compare them to 
ordinary village churches would not be to their ho- 
nour. Humble as some of them were, no one would 
find in them that damp and filth which would lead 
persons to judge that they were temples consecrated 
to some impure spirit, who delighted to dwell in sub- 

I 3" 
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Jtei;raneous yau|Its, aod not place? of wctrshjp ftw a 
Christian a^^embly. As all yvere in a similar situation, 
jthere must have been a general exertion amopgXbe 
^ocjy of dissenters in all parte of the kiflg^om, an<J a^i 
extraordinary exercise of Christian benevolence. Thi^ 
energy, while ^t indicates the power of good princi- 
ples in the soul, must at the sanae .time have beep 
productive of the best effects; for wbere there ia a 
generous display of liberality in coasequepce of a 
jnanifest call of duty, it leaves the*happiest impression 
on the mind of the donor, and prepares him for the 
performance of other good works of charity and mercy. 
Where the congregations were smaU, and the in- 
crease gradual, their old ^conventicle swerved theni for 
ye^rs after the revolution ; but at last it could not 
contain the numbers ^hich attended, and a new place 
of worship became necessary, and was built. This was 
tthe case in hundreds of instances during the reigns 
of William and Anne. So that this period may not 
improperly be called " The age of building meeting- 
bouses." The name of chapels h^Cd jgiot then beeo 
borrowed ft^oip the establishment*.'^ 

' l^ome of the title deeds of the old presbyterian meeting-houses 
flihew, that the people had in their minds the idea of a comprehension, 
and make provision for the disposal of the premises in c$ise such aa 
event should take place. The relief, granted at the revplution* and 
ihe promises oF the clergy, filled them with the es^pe^tation of sucn 
an event. But the majority, both in church and state, were of a 
different mind. Had it not been for Ayilliam*s influence, toleratiou 
would not have been given.; and but iorthe influence of the house; 
of Hanover, it would not ^ave been preserved. 
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SECTION in. 

PUBLIC S£RTIC£S, AND ASSOCIAXIOKS OF DI£» 

fiENTERS. 

JLn enumerating these, we begin with ordination to 
the pastoral office, which has ever been considered 
as an important service. The gorgeous ceremonies 
appended to it by the church of Rome, as well as the 
power pretended to be conveyed, have always been 
looked upon by protestants as unsuitable to the sim« 
plicity aiid spirit of the Gospel. Some things in the 
ritual of the Church of England for ordaining priests 
and deacoits, were objected to by the nonconformists 
as improper and unscriptural. They may therefore 
be supposed to have observed a different mode. 
What it was, will appear from the following in- 
stances. 

Among the presbyterians during this period, it was 
common to ordain several candidates for the ministry 
at the same time ; and consequently not in the place 
where they were to minister, nor in the presence of 
those of whom they were entrusted with the charge. 
The origin of this practice may be traced perhaps to the 
i^arlier days of the English episcopi^cy. Among the 
Scotch presbyterians it had no place : the form of their 
ordination requires that it should be in the presence 
of the flock. When the episcopal church was pushed 
down from its dominion, the English presbyterians 
letained the practice of ordaining several at a time, 
while the people were at a distance, only with the 
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difference of presbyterian instead of episcopalian 
forms. The continuance of the practice after the 
restoration, might be further accounted for from the 
desire of secresy, because there would be less frequent 
occasion for assembling to do that which exposed 
them all to danger. 

From the act of uniformity, to the year one thou- 
sand six hundred and ninety-four, it is not knowii 
that there was a public ordination among the, dis- 
senters in England. Whenever the service was to be 
performed, the veil of secresy was thrown over it, 
» place of retirement was sought, and none were suf- 
fered to be present but the persons ordaining, and the 
persons ordained : and the testimonials given, were 
sometimes (as in Mr. Henry's case) in terms so ob- 
scure^ as to make it evident that there existed in 
their minds the fear of punishment for what they had 
done*". Though by the glorious revolution the ordi- 
nation of dissenting ministers became a lawful act, it 
was some time before they ventured on the perform- 
ance of it in public. Those who have lived from 
their infancy under a system of liberty, and whose 
souls feel all the sentiments which the laws contain, 
are not sufficiently aware, that with the generation 
by which this system was first obtained, some time 
must elapse before their minds can imbibe its 
liberal principles, and they dare do all that the laws 
warrant to be done, and they feel themselves able to 
.walk at their ease, and free from dread, beyond the 
limits of their former narrow path, in the more exten- 
sive range that has been assigned them. The pro^ 
gress is gradual : they venture trembling from step to 
^tep till they have taken possession of the whole, an4 

^ Henry's Life, p. 90, 91, 
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with confidence of mind consider it as their own. 
Perhaps too we scarcely make sufficient allowance 
for the spirit of the times. . Extraordinary services 
among the dissenters were regarded with peculiar 
jealousy: and it was alledged as a heavy charge 
against them, and loudly complained of by their 
enemies, that fifty young persons had been ordained 
-to the ministry among them, in a year or two after the 
revolutioti* 

Within six years after the revolution, the dissenters 
had so far advanced in the enjoyment of their privi- 
leges, that secret ordinations would no longer satisfy 
them. Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Edmund Calamy, and 
six other young ministers, wishing to be ordained, 
were desirous that the service might be performed 
before the face of a congregation^ Mr. Howe, who 
was requested to preach the sermon, declined engag- 
ing from a fear of giving offence to government. Dr. 
Bates, from some peculiar reasons that weighed in 
his mind, which though he disclosed to Mr. Calamy^ 
he desired might not be revealed to any, could not 
be prevailed on to take part in the work. But the 
following ministers. Dr. Annesly, Mr. Alsop, Mr*/ 
Sylvester, Mr. Stretton, Dr. Williams, and Mr. Ken- 
tish being less scrupulous and more determined, 
engaged in the service. The persons ordained were 
Joseph Bennett, Thomas Reynolds, Edmund Calamy, 
Joseph Hill, William King, Ebenezer Bradshaw, and 
Joshua Bayes. The place was Dr. Annesly^s meet- 
ing-house, in Little St. Helens, Bishopgate-street. 

The following account is given by one of the per- 
sons who was ordained. 

" The manner of that day^s proceeding was this. 
Pn Annesly began with prayer: then Mr. Alsop 
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preached from 1 Pet. v. 1, 2, 3 : itfaeii Mr« Willia^m 
prayed, aiid made a discourse cooceroing the uatiure 
of ordination : tliea he iQentioned the names of the 
persons tl^at were to he ordained ; read their several 
testimonials, that were signed by such ministers a^ 
were Wiell acquainted with them ; and took notice 
what places they were severally employed in as 
preachers : then he called for Mr. Bennett's confes-? 
sion of faith, put the usual questions to hioi out of 
the directory of the Westmioster assembly,' and pray- 
ed over his head : then Mr. Thomas Kentish did the 
same by IV^r. Reynolds ; Dr.* Annesly did the like 
by me ; Mr. Alsop by Mr. Hill and Mr. King ; Mr. 
Stretton by Mr. Bradshaw ; and Mr. Williams again 
by Mr. B^yes: and after all, Mr. Sylvester concluded 
with a solemn charge, a psalm, and a pmyer. The 
Vhole took up all the day, from before ten to past six. 

^^ Before our being thus ordained, we were strictly 
examined, both in philosophy and divinity, and madA 
apd defended a thesis each of us, upon a theological 
question, being warmly opposed by the several minist 
^er^ present.'' 

From Mr. M* Henry's diary it appears that a similar 
method of ordination was observed among the dis- 
senters in Cheshire, and the neighbouring counties^ 
Sometimes five or six, and on one occasion, eight can- 
didates for (he ministry were ordained at once, some 
of them to churches near a hundred miles distant. 
From this practice, it would appear that the presby- 
terians had not shaken off all the old episc^^liaq 
idea^ which they had originally imbibed.. The loose 
connexion between ministers iand people in the church 
eS, l^glaod may be here discerned, as well as the w^nt 

' Her>ry> Life, p. 260, 26l. 
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of ,t];i9<t respect which i^ due in ^n afiWr in which the 
congregation i^ so nearly .concerned. The mioisteiB 
in this method .O)foi:din?ition do every thing, Ahe peo- 
I^le aothiog; and their part in the solemn transac- 
t[<f^ se.ems to have been entirely omitted. It should 
however be mentioned, that some of the candidates 
at thi^ time had an idea of being ordained ministers 
of Christ in general, and not pastors of a particular 
church- By degrees they learned to ordain the mi-^ 
nister always in the face of his congregation ; and 
the setting apart of more than one at a time, except 
in extraordinary cases was laid asi^e. 

From the beginning, the independents had more 
just ideas of the people, than either the presbyterians 
or episcopalians. Their system has in it a greater 
ineasure of popular inflaepce ; ^nd th^y were farthejr 
removed from all episcopalian practices than the 
presbyterians. Their ordinations were always in the 
face of the church, and the people bore that share in 
the transaction that the important relation into which 
they were entering necessarily required. Jn a c^ste of 
dire necessity, a man may be married by proxy ;,but 
it is an aukward way : it is far more rational and 
proper to have his bride standing by his side. Th^ 
services of thp ministers on the occasion were nearly 
the same as among their presbyterian br^ethren. By 
some of the independents, the imposition of hands 
was objected to, as a prj^ctice which ought to hav0 
been laid aside as soon as the povy^er of conferring 
extraordinary gifts had ceased. There were among 
the independents in this period, some churches 
which performed the work of ordination among them- 
selves, and invited the neighbouring ministers only to 
\)e spectators of the act, and witnesses of their f^ith 
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and order, without taking any part in the service. 
But the practice gradually fell into disuse". 

The method of ordination among the baptists, bore 
a near resemblance to that of the independents. A 
particular account of the manner in which Mr. Bur- 
roughs was ordained to the pastoral office in the church 
in Barbican, London, is given by their historian Mr. 
Crosby : and though it did not take place till more 
than a year after the conclusion of this period, it was, 
as he informs us, the mode which they had been 
accustomed to observe ; and it may be considered as 

" The following is air extract ft-om the records of the church at 
Wellingborough^ and presents an ordination of this kind. '' The 
third of September, in the year one thousand six hundred' and 
ninety-otie,' we held a church meeting with fasting and prayer, for 
the choosing of elders and setting them apart We chose brother 
John Osborn to the office of rule with brother Henseman. When 
we had chosen them by the lifting up of the hands of the church, 
and the testifica1;ion of their desires, then ive ordained them. Brother 
Henseman and brother Osborn tolemnly covenanted with th^ peo^ 
pie ill the presence of the Lord, to be faithful to the charges com- 
mitted to them. The church also covenanted to carry it towards 
them as becoming people to their officers. 

" We chose brother Robert Bettson to be our pastor ; this wi\s 
also with the joint consent of the church. The brethren testified 
their choice by word ; and afterwards the whole church, bre- 
tliren and sisters testified their choice by standing up and lifting 
up their hands to the Lord. We sent for brother Bettson in, 
and acquainted him with the church's choice, which the Lord 
lielped him to accept. Then we proceeded to ordain brother 
Bettson, in which our elders, brother Henseman and brather 
Osborn laid their bauds on brother Betts*»n, and prayed setting 
h\m before the Lord, testifying to the Lord, that that was the 
man they had chosen to the office of a pastor. And after prayer 
laid their hands on him again, and declared to the people that he 
vas their pastor.. And the ruling elders gave him authority, enterin 
"into covenant with him as to write them in those transactions^ 
There were several pastors of other churches by, as Mr. Davis, Mr, 
Greenwood^ Mr. Beds, besides brothers of other churches.** 
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a specimen of that which prevailed among those who 
were accounted the more learned and regular of that 
denomination. 

" The church sent messengers to those ministers 
whom they particularly desired to take a part in the 
service, and gave a general invitation to others to 
honour them with their presence on the occasion. 
Mr. Foxwell began the service by reading the Scrip- 
tures, 1 Tim. iii. and iv. and prayer for the church, 
for its officers, for the presence of God, and for the aid 
of his grace. Mr. B. Stinton preached from Phil. i. 
1. and explained the office of an elder, and of deacons* 
He was followed by Mr. Nathaniel Hpdges, who, 
in a discourse from Tit. i. 5. explained and vindicated 
their form of ordination. After this Mr. Stinton, 
addressing himself to the members of the church who 
were collected into one place, desired them to ex- 
press their approbation and confirmation of the choice 
which thev had made of Mr. Burrou<?hs to be their 
pastor. This was unanimously done by holding up 
their hands. He then turned to Mr. Burroughs and 
said, " as this church has chosen you to be their pas- 
tor, signify to us whether you accept of their call, and 
are willing for the sake of Christ, and the good of this 
community to be put into this office.^^ Mr. Burroughs 
signified his acceptance, and declared that he was 
determined to make the Holy Scriptures his only rule- 
and standard. After a short prayer suitable to the 
occasion, the ministers present laid their right hands 
on Mr. Burrough's head, and Mr. Stinton, in the name 
of the whole, pronounced the following words, " Bro- 
ther Joseph Burroughs, we do, in the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and with the consent of this 
ehurch, ordain thee to be an elder, bishop, or overseer 
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of thiV church of Jesus Christ/^ And their hUiitfe 
contimring on his head, Mr. Stinton put up' a short 
prayer to God for him and the congregation. Tw6 
deacons were then ordained in a similar mnnniery and 
with the same ritcs^. Mr. Muliiner, after pfayitig 
over them, went up into the pulpit, and preached a 
very excellent discourse from 1 Theas. v. 12, T9, ott 
the duties of a Christian church towards their officers, 
both pastors and deaconfe, after Which he prayed. A 
psaltn of thanksgiving was* then sung, and the assem- 
bly Was dismissed with one of the apostolic bene- 
dictions'.'* 

Some of thfe baptists, he tells us, objected to this 
form, and thought that the ministers who practised it, 
in settinga person apai^t to the work of the ministry, as- 
sumed greater power and authority than became them'; 
and they thought the apostles theni^elves Would not 
have used these words, " we ordain thee.** By theni 
therefore the words were omitted ; ahd when' they 
laid' their hands* on his head, di^ey only pi*ayed'for a 
blessing on the pastor' elect. Thi^ they coneeivedto 
be suflicient, and that they went as far as they knew 
that the apostles did, who laid their hands on the 
persons whom they oi^luined, and prayed to God in 
their behalf. 

Ill this denomination too there were some Who had 
the strongest aversion to the imposition of hand^ in 
ordination, because they conceived that it savoured 
too much of priestly pretensions to the communica- 
tion of authority and extraordinary gifts. When 
therefore they were called to pertbrm the service, they 
set the person apart by solemn prayer, but without 
laying their hands upon his head. 

* Crosby's Historj- of Bapt. vol. IV. p.l€(>-^189i 
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While some of the baptist body were averse to the 
imposition of hands on ministers, many of them ei^ 
fended tl)e rite to every member who was received 
into tile commiH!ion< of the church. Edward Banber, 
who from being' a clergyman in the old church <rf 
England before the civil wars, became pastor of a 
baptist church in Bishopgate-street, is said to have 
been the first who practised the laying on of hands 
on hi9 converts, when after their immersion he was 
receiving them into communion with hissociety. He 
died before the restoration". 

In aconfessioA of faith, published by the arminiaii 
baptists, it 19 declared to be '^ the duty of all baptized 
believers and necessary toaright constituted'churchV 
Among them it was at first generally practised, but 
afterwards gradually fell into disuse. Some however 
retained it till near the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 

By the caivinistic baptists the propriety of the rite 
was* discussed, but there was a diversity of senti- 
ments among them on the subject. In some of their 
churches it had no place ; others regarded iras a mat- 
ter of indifference, and used or omitted it according 
to the wish of particular members. Some went so 
ihr as to make it a necessary condition of entrance 
into their communion; In the year one thousand 
6ix hundred and seventy-two, a dispute of some 

• Crosby, vol; III. p. 3. 

^ " It is the duty of all such who are believers baptized to draw 
nigh UQto God in submission to that principle of Christ's doctrine* ' 
to wit, prayer and the laying on of hands, that they may receive the 
promise of the Holy Spirit^ whereby they may mortify the deeds of 
the body, and live in all things ansvverable to their professed insti- 
tutions and desires, even to the honour of him who hath called 
them out of darkness into liis marvellous liglit.** Ci-osby, vol. IV^ 
f. SOI, 39^ 
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eagerness took place among the ministers, and books 
were written on the subject. Among others, Mr. 
Danvers, pastor of a church in London, wrote with 
zeal against the rite, and was answered by Mr. 
Keachy whose church " made it a boundary of their 
communion, and would receive none into their so- 
ciety but by this method ; and they have been tena- 
cious of this principle even to this day^.'^ 

How ridiculous do such whims and fancies render 
a religious society. There is a littleness in these 
things which makes it impossible for a Christian of 
liberal sentiments to view them but with contempt. 
They harden an infidel in his rejection of the Gos- 
pel. " Can that system," they say, " -be divioe 
which lays a stress on trifles' ?" 

Numerous public meetings were, during this period, 
instituted among the dissenters. Association is an 
important principle of the Christian religion, and 
enters into its very essence. When the Gospel calls 
a man to attend on public worship, and to become a 
member of a church, it inculcates in the most power- 

; *i Crosby, vol. IV. p. 290. He published his history in the year 
©ne thousand sevei^ huiidfcd and forty. 

' Laying on of hands seems to have been the fashion of that day, 
and by it wonders were supposed to have been done. In the year 
one thousand six hundred and ninety-six sir William Perkins, and 
sir John Friend bein^ led forth to execution, far their concern in 
tlie plot to ass-issinate the king, Mr. Jeremy Collier, Mr. Cook, 
and Mr. Snatt, three non-juring clergjrfoen, absolved them at the 
gallows with imposition of hands. Tourteen ar«tibishops and 
bishops issued a declaration against them ; and they were presented, 
. indicted, imprisoned, and threatened withlitill severer punishnient. 
Had they sent a dextrous barber to shave the poor mens* heads, 
it would have been a more appropriate mode of proceeding, and 
have done them more good. 
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ful manner the duty of association. Abused it has 
been in the foulest degree ; but what good thing has 
not ? He who thinks that a church should be insulated 
and unconnected with every other, has much yet to 
learn from the spirit of the Scriptures, and the lessons 
of ecclesiastical history. ^ 

In £ngland, among voluntary societies, (the re- 
mark does not apply to establishments in which 
political regulations and civil authority shape the 
whole of their conduct,) associations and the spirit of 
religion have kept pace together. Indeed what is 
association among Christians and Christian churches, 
but their union to advance the cause of Christ. There 
is a period in the dissenting annals, when association, 
in most parts of the country, was almost extinct; 
and it must be said of it, that it was a time of coldness 
and of death, and in which but little was done for the 
advancement of religion. In the first days of the 
dissent, the principle of association was active, and it 
was a good time. During the last twenty years, this 
spirit has attained at, least its original energy ; and 
whether there be any period in which greater exer-^ 
tionsliavebeen made for the propagation of the Gos-> 
pel, is left for the reader to determine. 

As soon as the revolution enabled the dissenters to 
appear in public, a spirit of association began to be 
displayed. The elder ministers, remembering their 
classes and other public meetings during the interreg-* 
num, ^nd the benefit and pleasure which they derived 
fr<M3i them, were anxious that they should be resumed 
in a shape which their altered circumstancies' would 
permit. In qrder to form as broad a basis ais possible, 
it w^as proposed by the London ministers to establish* 
an union bN&twi^o the presby terians and independents^ 
yrou II. K 
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that both in the metropolis and in the country the 
ministers might hold their assemblies together for the 
general benefit. With this view, in the year one thou- 
sand six hundred and ninety, a writing was drawn up, 
comprising such common principles as both parties 
could agree to subscribe ; and it was to be considered 
as the bond of their union. The object was accom- 
plished ; and it was resolved that the ministers of the 
two denominations should henceforth go by tlie name 
of the united ministers. 

As this writing shews in how many things, two of 
the principal denominations were agreed, and was to 
serve as the basis of their futqre union, so important 
a document merits insertion in a history of th^ 
dissenters^ 

" The following heads of agreement have been re- 
solved upon by the united ministers in and about 
London, formerly called presbyterian and congre- 
gational ; not as a measure for any national constitu- 
tion, but for the preservation of order in our congre- 
gations, that cannot come up to the common rule by 
law established. 

"I. Of Churches and Church Members. 

*' I. We acknowledge our Lord Jesus Christ to 
have one catholic church or kingdom, comprehending 
all that are united to him, whether in heaven or earth. 
And do conceive the whole multitude of visible 
believers and their infant seed, cbmmonly called the 
catholic visible church, to belong to Christ's spiritual 
kingdom in this world: but for the notion of a catholic 
vifsibiie church here, as it signifies its having be^n col- 
lectad JQta any formed society, under a visible, humafi 
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iiead on earth ; whether one person sitigly, or many 
collectively, we, with the rest of the protestants, 
unanimously disclaim it. 

* " 2. We Bf^vee that particular societies of visible 
saints, who, under Christ their head, are statedly 
joined together for ordinary communion with one 
another in all the ordinances of Christ, are particular 
churches, and are to be owned by each other as insti- 
tu,ted churches of Christ, though differing in appre- 
hensions and practices in some lesser things. 

^' 3. That none shall be admitted as members, in 
order to communion in all the special ordinances of 
the Gospel, but such persons as are knowing and 
sound in the fundamental doctrines of the Chrii^tian 
.religion, without scandal in their lives; and to a judg- 
ment regulated by the^ord of God, are persons of 
y^isible godliness and honesty ; credibly professing 
cordial subjection to Jesus Christ. 

^'4. A competent number of such visible saints, as 
before described, do become the subjects of stated 
communion in all the special ordinances of Christ, 
upon their mutual declared consent and agreement 
to walk together therein according to the Gospel rule. 
In which declaration different degrees of explicitness 
shall no way hinder such churches from owning e^ch 
other as instituted churches. 

." 5. Though parochial bounds be not of divine right, 
yet for common edification, the members of a parti-, 
oular church ought, as much as conveniently may be, 
to live near one another. 

" 6. That each particular church hath right tochoose 
their own officers ; and being furnished with such as 
are duly qualified, and ordained according to the Gos- 
pel rule, bath audK>rity from Christ for exercisinf 

K 2 
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government, and of enjoying all the ordinances of 
worship within itself. 

" 7. In the administration of church power it belongs 
to the pastors and other eiders of every particular 
church, if such there be, to rule and govern ; and to 
the brotherhood to consent according to the rule of 
the Gospel. 

''8. That all professors, as before described, are 
hound in duty, as they have opportunity, to join 
themselves as fixed members of some particular 
church; their thus joining being part of their pro- 
fessed subjection to the Gospel of Christ, and an in* 
stitutcd means of their establishment and edification ; 
whereby they are. under the pastoral care, and in case 
of scandalous or ofl'ensive walking may be Autho- 
ritatively admonished or censured for their recovery ; 
ond for vindication of the truth and the church pro- 
fessing it. . ' 

^* 9. That a visible professor, thus joined to a par« 
ticular church,, ought to continue stedfastly with tb^ 
said church, and not forsake the ministry and ordi- 
nances there dispensed, without an orderly seeking a 
recommendation to another church, which ought to 
be given when the case of the person apparently 

requires it. 

" II. Of the Ministry. 

^^ 1. We agree that the ministerial office is insti- 
tuted by Jesus Christ, for the gathering, guiding, 
edifying, and governing of his church, and to continue 
to the end of the world. 

"2. They, who are called to this ojfjfice, ought to 
be endued with competent learning, and ministerial 
gifts ; as also with the grace of God, sound in judg- 
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ment, not novices in the faith and knowledge of the 
Gospel ; without scandal, of holy conversation, and 
such as devote themselves to the work and service 
thereof. 

*' 3. That ordinarily none shall be ordained to the 
Avork of this ministry, but such as are called and 
chosen thereto by a particular church. 

*' 4 That in so great and weighty a matter, as the 
calling and choosing a pastor, we judge it ordinarily 
requisite, that every such church consult and advise 
with the pastors of neighbouring congregations. 

" 5. That after such advice the person consulted 
about, being chosen by the brotherhood of that parti- 
cular church, over which he is to be set, and he accept- 
ing, be duly ordained, and set apart to his office over 
them; wherein His ordinarily requisite, that the pas- 
tors of neighbouring congregations concur with the 
preaching elder or elders,, if such there be. 

" 6. That whereas such ordination is only intended 
for such as were never ordained before to the minis- 
terial office ; if any judge, that in the case also of the 
removal of one formerlv ordained, to a new station or 
pastoral charge, there ought to be a like solemn reconi- 
mending him and his labours to the grace and blessing 
of God ; no different sentiments or practice herein 
shall be any occasion of contention or breach of com- 
munion among us. 

" 7. It is expedient that they who enter on the 
work of preaching the Gospel, be not only qualified 
for communion of saints, but also that, except in 
cases extraordinary, they give proof of their gifts and 
fitness for the said work unto the pastors of churches 
of known abilities to discern and judge of their qua- 
lifications ; that they may be sent forth with solemn 

K 3 
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approbation and prayer, which we judge. needful, that 
DO doubt may remain concerning their being called to 
the work ; and for preventing, as much as in us lies^ 
ignorant and rash intruders. 






III. Of Censures. 

1. As it cannot be avoided, but that in the purest 
churches on earth, there will sometimes offences and 
scandals arise by reason of hypocrisy and prevailing 
corruption, so Christ hath made it the duty of every 
church to reform itself by spiritual remedies, appointed 
by him to be applied in all such cases ; viz. admoni- 
tion and excommunication. 

** 2. Admonition, being the rebuking of an offend- 
ing member in order to conviction, is in case of pri- 
vate offences to be performed according to the rule 
in Matt, xviii. 15, 16, 17. and in case of public 
offences, openly before the church, as the honour of 
the Gospel, and the nature of the scandal shall require : 
and if either of the admonitions take place for the 
recovery of the fallen person, all further proceedings 
in a way of censure are thereupon to cease, and satis- 
faction to be declared accordingly. 

'^ 3. When all due means are used, according to 
the order of the Gospel, for the restoring aw offending 
and scandalous brother, and he notwithstanding 
remains impenitent, the censure of excommunication 
is to be proceeded unto ; wherein the pastor and 
other elders (if such there be), are to lead and go 
before the church, and the brotherhood to give their 
consent, in away of obedience unto Christ, and unto 
the elders as over them in the Lord. 

*' 4. It may sometimes come to pass, that a church 
member, not otherwise scandalous, may si;ifully with* 
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drnWi and divide himself from the communion of the 
church to which be belongeth ; in which case when 
all due means for the reducing him prove ineffectual, 
he having liepeby cut himself off from that church's 
communion, the church may justly esteem, and 
declare itself discharged of any further inspection 
over him. 

" IV. Of Communion of Churches. 

*^ 1. We agree, that particular churches ought 
not to walk so distinct and separate from each other, 
as not to have care and tenderness towards one ano- 
ther ; but their pastors ought to have frequent meet- 
ings together, that by mutual advice, support, en- 
couragement, and brotherly intercourse they may 
strengthen the hearts and hands of each other in the 
ways of tlie Lord. 

** 2. That none of our particular churches shall be 
Bubotdinate to one another, each being endued with 
equality of power from Jesus Christ: and that none 
of the said particular churches, their officer, or officers, 
«hall exercise any power, or have any superiority over 
any other church, or their officers. 

" 3. That known members of particular churches, 
constituted as aforesaid, may have occasional com- 
munion with one another in the ordinances of the 
Gospel ; m%. the word, prayer, sacraments, singing 
psalms, di-spensed according to the mind of Christ ; 
unless that church with which they desire commu- 
nion, hath any just exception against them. 

** 4. That we ougbt not to admit any one to be a 
meibber of our respective congregations, that hath 
joirtcd himself to another, without endeavours Of 
miitual satirfaction of the congregation concerned. ; 

K A 
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" 5. That one church ought not to blame the pro* 
ceedings of another, till it hath heard what that church 
charged, its elders, or messengers can say, in vindica- 
tion of themselves from any charge of irregular or in- 
jurious proceedings. 

" 6. That we are most willing and ready to give 
an account of our church proceedings to each other 
when desired, for preventing or removing any offences 
that may arise among us. Likewise we shall be ready 
to give the right hand of fellowship, and walk toge- 
ther according to the Gospel rules of communion of 
churches. 

"V. Of Deacdhs and ruling Elders. 

" We agree, the office of a deacon is of divine 
appointment, and that it belongs to their office to re- 
ceive, lay out, and distribute the churches stock to 
its proper uses, by the direction of the pastor and 
elders, if such there be. And whereas divers are o^ 
opinion, that there is also the office of ruling elders, 
who labour not in word and doctrine, and others think 
otherwise, we agree, that this difference- make no 
breach among us. 

" VI. Of St/nods. 

*' 1. We agree, That in order to concord, and iQ 
any other weighty and difficult cases^ it is needfu}, 
and according to the mind of Christ, that a synod b^ 
called to consult and advise about ^uch matters^ 

^' 2. That a synod may consist of smaller or greater 
numbers, as the matter $haU require. 

I' 3. That particular churches, their respectivf^ 
elders and members, ought to have a reverential re- 
gard to the judgment of such synods, and not disseijt 
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thefefrom, without apparent grounds from the word 
of God. 

"VII. Of our Demeanour toKoards the civiJ Magistrate. 

" 1. We do reckon ourselves obliged continually 
to pray for God's protection, guidance, and blessing 
upon the rulers set over us. 

" 2. That we ought to yield unto them not only 
subjection in the Lord, but support, according to our 
stations and abilities. 

*' 3. That if at any time it shall be their pleasure 
to call together any number of us, or require any ac- 
count of our affairs, and the state of our congrega- 
tions, we shall most readily express all dutiful regard 
to them herein. 

" VIII. Of a Confession of Faith. 

" As to what appertains to soundness of judgment 
in matters of faith, we esteem it sufficient, that a 
church acknowledge the Scriptures to be the word of 
God, the perfect and only rule of faith and practice ; 
and 0WJ2 'either the doctrinal part of those commonly 
called the Articles of. the Church of England, or the 
Confession, or Catechism, shorter, or larger, compiled 
by the assembly at Westminster, pr the Confession 
agreed on at the Savoy, to be agreeable to the said 
rule. 

'* IX. Of our Duty and Deportment towards them 
that are not in Communion imth us. 

" 1. VTe judge it our duty to biar a Christian re- 
spect to fellow Christians, according to their several 
ranks and stations, that are not of our persuasion or 
pmmunion. ; 
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" 2. As for such as may be ignorant of the princU 
pies of the Christian religion, or of vicious conversa- 
tion, we shall in our respective places, as they give 
us opportunity, endeavour to explain to them the 
doctrine of life and salvation, and to our uttermost 
persuade them to be reconciled to God. 

** 3. That such who appear to have the essential 
requisites to church communion, we shall willingly 
receive them in the Lord, not troubling them with 
disputes about lesser matters. 

" As we assent to the forementioned heads of agree- 
ment, so we unanimously resolve, as the Lord shall 
enable us, to practice according to them.'^ 

In consequence of this agreement, they bad stated 
meetings for the advancement of their cause, both 
in London and in the country: those in London 
were more frequent but more private; those in the 
country less frequent but more public and solemn. 

The most celebrated of the country meetings was 
the Exeter assembly. The origin of this associated 
body rnay be traced back so far as the year cme thou- 
sand six hundred and fifty-five. An assembly of the 
ministers of Devon and Cornwal was then formed, 
probably after the model of that established by Mr. 
Baxter and his brethren in Worcestershire^ for mu- 
tual edification and counsel. . George Hughes, of 
Plymouth, presided in the first assembly as mode- 
rajor. ' 

During the English reign of terror, which com- 
prised the domination of the two last Stewarts, these 
useful meetings were suspended. But the revolu- 
tion coming like the s|>ring after a Greenland winter, 
which had frozen every noble principle in the soul,' 
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dissolved the rigour' of the past season, and unfolded 
the principles of association and affection. In the 
beginning of the year one thousand six hundred and 
ninety-one the assembly was revived. ^ There was a 
second meeting in the same year, at which Mr. Flavel 
was moderator, and preached. The principal 'busi« 
ness was to introduce the heads of agreement by the 
London ministers, into the west, and unite the pres- 
byterians and independents of Devon and Cornwal 
as one body in their assembly. The object was hap- 
pily attained. It was one of the last acts of Mr» 
Flai'el's life; and he expressed the liveliest satisfaC" 
tion on account of its success. 

In the articles of concord, drawn up for their regu« 
lation, they agreed that they should not intermeddle 
with politics nor the affairs of civil government, nor 
pretend to exercise church censures, but only to 
assist, advise, and counsel each other in the propaga- 
tion of truth and holiness, and in the preservation of 
their churches from illiterate ministers, and profane 
fkikd scandalous communicants. A friendly inter- 
course was by this\ means maintained among the 
ministers and congregations in the two associated 
counties. When any persons offered themselves to 
the work of the ministry, the assembly examined 
their testimonials, assigned a subject for a thesis to 
the candidates, and appointed the mfnisters who were 
to ordain them. 

Records of associations of a smaller size in Hamp- 
shire", and in Cheshire^ still remain, and give us 

^ Sermon before an Assembly of the Mmisters of Hampshire, in 
the year one thousand six hundred and ninety-one, by Samuel 
Chandler, minister of Fareham. 

' Matthew Henry's Life, p. 256—259. 
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reason to conclude that they were spread over the 
greater part of England. The dispute about Dr. 
Crisp's works, which soon afterwards ensued, dis- 
turbed the harmony of the meetings in London ; but 
it does not appear to have had any effect on the 
country associations. 

The baptists likewise had their public meetings 
during this period. In the reigns of Charles and 
James, they were constrained to drink their full share 
of the bitter cup of persecution. The court conceiv- 
ed them to have been more deeply engaged than 
others, in the transactions which took place during 
the suspension of the regal power, and had ho pity 
for their miseries. Some excellent ministers of this 
denomination. died in prison for preaching the Gospel, 
or more properly (considering what the English pri- 
sons were then) were robbed of their lives by the con- 
finement which they endured \ 

In the year one thousand six hundred and eighty* 
nine, a general assembly of the calvinistic or particular 
baptists was held in London " to consult of proper 
ways and means to advance the glory of God, and 

* Much more commendation than was due has been given by 
Dr. Calamy to Mr. Tombes, who, after the act of uniformity sat 
down in inglorious ease at Sarum, and might be seen kneeling at 
thealtjir next to tlie greatest reprobate in the city, ** and was in all 
points but infant-baptism,'* says bishop Burnet, " a zealous confor- 
mist." But whoever heard him preach in destitute places, or saw 
him expose himself by his ministerial labours to the penalties of the 
law as hundreds of his brethren ? Whatever may be thought of the 
controversy between him and Baxter about infant baptism, Baxter 
t^as intinitely superior to him here. Had all acted like Tombes, 
the dissecting cause had died. If the praise so firodigally la- 
vished on him, had been bestowed on Mr. Bampiield and other 
baptist confessors, it had been more justly bebtowed. 
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th^ well-being of their churches." Deputies were 
present from more than a hundred churches in Eng- 
land and Wales. The assembly zealously disclaims 
all manner of authority over the churches, and pro- 
fesses thatit is their sole intention to recommend in 
the way of counsel what may be for their bene6t, 
which they wish to be received no farther than as it 
appeared agreeable to the word of God. A fast was 
secoibmended for lamenting national iniquities, and 
imploring a blqssing on the union of the churches. 
A fund was established for relieving ministers in dis- 
tress, for the support of itinerating preachers, and for 
assisting persons of promising talents in the acquisition 
of the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew tongues, with a view 
to the work of the ministry^ Various questions pro- 
posed to them by the churches were considered, and 
answers given^ They are at pains to clear themselves 
as a body from the imputation of having beep friendly 
to king James's dispensing with the penal laws; 
and they profess themselves the unalterable friends of 
civil liberty, and most strongly attached to king 
William both by gratitude and duty. They likewise 
published a confession of their faith, and adopted that 

^ la order to raise the fund, it is proposed and recommended that 
«a weekly subscription of a halfpenny, a penny, two, three, ibur, tive^ 
or sixpence a week should be set on foot in every congregation." The 
wonders which have been done by this mode in the hands of the 
Wcslcyan Methodists, few could have conceived, if they had not seen. 

~' Ou^ of the questions relates to excess in dress amoug church 
members both men and women ; to which the following answer is 
given, *^ that it is a shame for men to«wear long hair, and long per- 
riwigs, especially ministers," I Cor. xi. 14. They add " that much 
time and treasure are foolishly wasted in adorning the body, what 
would be better spent in a careful endeavour Xo adorn the soul, and 
.the charge laid out upon these superfluities to relieve the necessities 
of the poorsaipts, and to promote the interests of Jesus Christ" 
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which had been drawn up by them' in the year one 
thousand six hundred and seventy-seven. Its doc- 
trinal articles accord with those of the reformed 
churches; and in those which respect government and 
discipline, with the exception of the section of infant 
baptism, it agrees with the confession of the indepen- 
dents at the. Savoy. So great was the harmony of the 
members, who amounted to a hundred and fifty, that 
scarcely one brother dissented in his sentiments froto 
the assembly in any one thing which was ptoposed 
to their consideration \ 

Another general assembly of the same kind and for 
the same purposes was held at Loudon, by the elders 
and messengers of the baptist churches in England 
and Wales, in the summer of the year one thousand 
six hundred and ninety-one. 

A third meeting was assembled in the year one 
thousand six hundred and ninety-two, consisting of 
ministers and messengers, i. e. persons chosen by the 
churches to represent them. It continued sitting 
from the third to the twenty-fourth of May. The 
churches, belonging to the union, were one hundred 
and seven ; and it did not include the whole of the 
particular baptists ; for there were other churches 
of the same faith and order, which never joined the 
assembly. Those who did unite, feeling the incon- 
venience of coming from so great a distance, agreed 
to divide the assembly into two meetings to be held 
annually, the one in Bristol, at Easter, for the western 
part of England and Wales ; the other, in London, at 
Whitsuntide, for the eastern part of the kingdom : and 
they devised various regulations for the advancement 
of the common cause^ Besides, there were associations 

* Crosby voL III. p. 245, 259- ^ Crwby toI. III. p. 264, 5, 6, 
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in a narrower circle, where the members could fre* 
quently meet without inconvenience. The London 
ministers had a meeting for consultation every month. 
The same spirit of union was (displayed by the 
general or arminian baptists. At the restoration, 
a confession of their faith was presented to the 
king by Thomas Grantham, signed by himself and 
forty-6ne others, which he said was owned and 
approved by more than twenty thousand people ; and 
he craved his majesty's favour and protection . in their 
behalP. It is supposed, that the denomination could 
scarcely reckon so many, when the revolution took 
place. It is to their praise^ that like the other dis^ 
senters they wished to improve the enjoyment of 
religious liberty, for the benefit of their body. With 
this view, they had a general meeting in London, 
composed of representatives from their different 
churches, and for the same purposes as their calvinistic 
brethren. SensiUe of the benefit resulting from the 
united counsel and co-operation, it was agreed by. 
them that a meeting should be held every year in the. 
metropolis. Perseverance marked their determination, 
and it has continued to the present time. 

In addition to these associations, it will be proper 
to mention another in which all the three denomina^p^ 
tions bore a part: it was known by the name of the 
presbyterian, independent, and baptist boards. The 
ministers and chief men of each of these sects, in and 
around the metropolis, appointed meetings for*pro- 
moting the interests of their body. In affairs which 
concerned them all as dissenters, they united their 
counsels ; and when an affair required continued 
attention and activity, they chose persons from each 

* Crosbv, vol. III. 79. Vol. II. Append. No, 4, 
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denomination to manage it, and to carry their plan^ 
into execution. By the presbyterians, as being most 
numerous and respectable, a claim was made that 
there should be two of their number on all such com- 
mittees for one from the other bodies. 

To these boards, the dissenters, throughout the 
kingdom, looked for protection under upjust suf- 
ferings from unreasonable men. They endeavoured 
to avert every evil which threatened the general cause» 
and sought the preservation of those distingoishing 
privileges which the constitution had conferred. Il; 
was likewise considered as a part of their business to 
correspond with the executive government on all 
proper occasions ; and to render proper tokens of res- 
pect to the supreme magistrate at his accession to 
the throne, and in seasons of remarkable public cala-. - 
mity or success. 

The first exercise of this intercourse was when 
William and Mary were seated on the British throne. 
The presbyterian and independent ministers drew up 
addresses, and went to court with the venerable Dr. 
I^tesat their head, who delivered them to the king 
and queen. To dissenters in the present day, the 
sentiments of their predecessors, at the accession of 
edeh sovereign to the throne, will be an object of rea- 
sonable curiosity : their various addresses are therefore 
contained in this work. 

"to the king. 

" May it please your Majesty, , 
" The series of successful events, that has attend- 
ed your glorious enterprize for the saving these 
kingdoms from so imminent and destructive evils, 
has been sq eminent and extraordinary, that it may 
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force aa acknowledgement of the divine providence . 
firom those who deny it, and raises admiration in all 
who believe and reverence it. The beauty and ?peed 
of this happy work are the bright signatures of his 
hand, who creates deliverance for his people. Thq 
less of human power, the more of the divine wisdom 
and goodness has been conspicuous in it. If the 
deliverance had been obtained by fierce and bloody 
battles, victory itself had been dejected and sad, and 
our joy had been mixed with afflicting bitterness. 
But as the sun, ascending the horizon, dispels without 
noise the darkness of the night ; so your serene pre- 
sence has without tumults and disorders, chased 
away the darkness that invaded us. In the sense o^ 
this astonishing deliverance, we desire with all pos- 
sible ardency of affection, to magnify the glorious 
name of God the author of it, by whose entire efficacy 
the means have been successful: and we cannot 
without a warm rapture of thankfulness, recount pur 
obligations to your majesty the happy instrument of 
it. Your illustrious greatness of mind in an under- 
taking of such vast expence ; your heroic zeal in ex- 
posing your most precious life in such an adventurous 
(expedition ; your wise conduct and unshaken resolu- 
tion in prosecuting your great ends, are above the 
loftiest flights of language, exceed all praise. We 
awe to your majesty the two greatest and most valu- 
able blessings that we can enjoy, the preservation of 
the true religion, our most sacred treasure ; and the 
recovery of the falling state, and the establishing it 
upon just foundations. According to our duty, we 
promise unfainting fidelity, and true allegiance to 
your majesty ^s person and government. We a^re 
.^ocoaraged by your gracious promise upon our first 
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skddress, humbly to desire and hope, that your majiesty 
will be ple£ised, by your wisdom and authority, to 
establish a firm union of your protestant subjects in 
the matters of religion, by making the rule of Christi- 
anity to be the rule of conformity. Our blessed 
linion in the purity and the peace of the Gospel, will 
tnake this chUrch a fair and lovely type of heaven, and 
terrible to our anti-*christian enemies. This will make 
England the steady centre from whence a powerful 
influence will be derived for the support of reformed 
Christianity abroad : this will bring immortal honour 
to your name, above the trophies and triumphs of the 
moat renowned conquerors. We do assure your 
majesty, that we shall cordially embrace the terms of 
union, which the ruling wisdom of our Saviour has 
presoribed in his word. We shall not trespass farther 
Upon your royal patience, but shall offer up our fer- 
vent prayers to the King of Kings, that he will please 
to direct your majesty by hrs unerring wisdom, and 
always incline your heart to his glory, and encompass 
your sacred person with his favour as with a shield, 
and make your government a universal blessing to 
^these kingdoms.^* » 

[lis majesty was graciously pleased to niake this 
•answer, " 1 take kindly your good wishes ; and what- 
ever is in my power shall be employed for obtaining 
such a union among you. I do assure you of my pro<- 
tection and kindness.'^ 



" TO THE QUEEN. 



" May it please your majesty, 
" Your happy arrival into your native country, and 
accession to the crown, have diffused an universal joj 
through this kingdom. Vi ia an auspicious sign of pub- 
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lie felicity, when supreme virtue, and supreme dignity 
meet in thq same person. Your inviolable firmness in 
the profession of the truth, and exemplary piety, are 
the most radiant jewelft in your crown : the lustre of 
your conversation, unstained in the midst of tempting 
vanities, and adorned with every grace, recommends, 
religion as the most honourable and^ amiable quality, 
even to those who are averse from hearing sermons, 
and apt to despise serious instructions and excitations 
to be religious. We iiumbly desire your majesty 
will be pleased by your wisdom and gpodness to com- 
pose the differences between your protestant subjects 
in things of less moment concerning religion. We 
hope those reverend persons who conspire with us in 
the main end, the glory of God, and the public good, 
will consent to the terms of union, wherein all the 
the reformed churches agree. We shall sincerely 
address our requests to -God, that he will please to 
pour down, ip rich abundance, his blessings upon your 
majesty's person and government, and preserve you 
to his heavenly kingdom.^' 

Her majesty was graciously pleased to answer 
them thus : " I will use all endeavours for obtaining 
a union, that is necessary for the edifying of the 
church. I desire your prayers.^^ 

Though it be a departure from a general rule, it 
would be injustice not to insert the address of condo- 
lence which the dissenting ministers presented to 
king William on queen Mary's death. This was like- 
wise delivered by Dr. Bates> 
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^^ THE DISSENTERS ADDRESS ""OF CONDOLENCE TO 

KING WILLIAM. 

" May it please your majesty, 
" Though we come iu the rear of the train of 
mourners to pay our tributary tears for the invaluable 
ioss^ in the death of your royal consort, and our most 
gracious queen, yet our resentments of it are with as 
tender a sympathy as are in the breasts of any of 
your subjects. This gives the sharpest accent to our 
passions, that the considerations which are most 
proper and powerful to allay our sorrows, exasperate 
them: for whil6 we remember what she was, how 
general and diffusive a blessing to the three kingdoms, 
the severe stroke of providence in taking her from us, 
is most afflicting. Such a concurrence of high. per- 
fection shined in her person and actions, that would 
have made her illustrious in a low condition ; and in 
her exalted station, they were attractive of the eyes 
and admiration of all. Her mind was above the temp- 
tations that attend the throne. Majesty was mixed 
with that condescending humility, that tender and 
beneficent goodnest^, that she was easily accessible to 
all for their relief and support. Her piety and purity 
were so conspicuous, her affections were so composed 
and temperate, that the court, that is usually the centre 
of vanity and voluptuousness, became virtuous by the 
impression of her exaipple. Her conversation was so 
regular, that her enemies (if goodness in such a bright 
eminency had any), could not fasten a taint upon her. 
Her royal endowments for government, wisdom, mag- 
nanimity, vigilance, and care in managing affaira of 
state (without which the highest princes are but civil 
idols, useless and unprofitable to the world), these Were 
in such a degree of excellency, that in your majesty'^ 
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eonstrained absence, while you were defending the 
interests of Christendom against a potent enemy 
abroad with the sword of war, she sweetly ordered all 
things at home with the sceptre of peace. She is gone 
and must return no more. O astonishing grief; but 
it becomes us with humble submission to acquiesce 
in the divine disposal. The will of God is always 
directed by infinite wisdom, and is the rule of good- 
ness. We must refresh our sorrows with the hope 
that she is entered into her Saviour's joy, whom she 
imitated and honoured ; and that she is made happy 
in the love of God, and the light of his countenance 
for ever. 

" We humbly beseech your majesty to accept the 
renewed assurances of our inviolable and constant 
fidelity to your person and government : and that we 
shall influence all who are within our compass to 
persevere in their duty. We shall earnestly pray to 
the blessed God to keep you in the best protection, 
his encompassing favour to support your spirit with 
divine comforts, and to continue long your precious 
life, so necessary for preserving the pure religion, and 
the civil rights of this kingdom.^^ 

Dr. Calamy, who was present on the occasion, 
says," I well remember that, upon this speech, I saw 
tears trickle dovs^n the cheeks of that great prince, who 
so often appeared undaunted in the day of battle.^' 



». 



Before the death of Williana, the baptist board, 
which perhaps had not been formed at the time of the 
revolution, began to act in concert with the others 
in public matters; and for the fii*st time, when queen 
Anne ascended the throne, the ministers of the three 
denominations waited on her in a body with an 
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address, which was delivered by Dr. Daniel Wil- 
liams. 



" TO HER MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY ANNE, BY 
THE GRACE OF GOD, QUEEN OF ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, FRANCE, AND IRELAND, DEFENDER 
OF THE FAITH. 

" Most gracious sovereign, 

" We, your majesty's most loyal and dutiful sub- 
jects, the protestant dissenting ministers in and about 
the city of London, crave leave humbly to represent 
the deep sense we have of the unspeakable loss we 
and all your majesty'9 good subjects suffer by the 
death of our late glorious monarch William the third. 

*' But herein we are most sensibly and effectually 
relieved by your majesty'^ most happy and peaceable 
succession to these crowns, whose rightful and un- 
doubted title we acknowledge with the greatest sin- 
cerity, and whose constant zeal for the protestant 
religion is so justly renowned : for all which, with 
unfeigned joy, we bless and adore the divine good- 
ness. 

" We farther beg leave to assure your majesty of 
our most dutiful affection, and inviolable fidelity to 
your royal person and government; not doubting of 
our share in the many blessings of your majesty^s wise 
and happy reign, which we heartily pray may be long 
over us.'' 

Before we close this chapter it' will be proper 
briefly to notice the state of the dissenters in Wales. 

The father of them is said to have been John 
Penry, -mentioned in a former part of the work, who 
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Studied at both universities, took the of degree^ 
M. A. at Oxford, and preached in both the seats of 
learning with approbation. He afterwards retiirned 
to his native country, and is supposed to have been 
the first who preached the Gospel there in purity. 
The seed which he sowed brought forth fruit. More 
ciSectually to serve the Welch, he sought to interest 
the government in their favour by publishing an 
account of their deplorable condition. He was a 
learned and pious man : but neither his learning nor 
his piety could offer any atonement to the bishops 
for his being a Brownist, and expressing his aversion 
to the constitution of the Anglican church. For this 
crime, by their instigation, he sufiered death in the 
year one thousand five hundred and ninety-three, in 
the thirty-fourth year of his age^ 

About the year one thousand six hundred and 
twenty, it is supposed, Mr. Wroth was raised up in 
support of the same principles. He was educated at 
Oxford, and was appointed rector of Llanfaches, in 
Monmouthshire. Being ejected from his rectory, 
he preached around the country, and in the year one 
thousand six hundred and thirty-nine formed a dis- 
senting church at Llanfaches. A folio edition of the 
Welch bible had been published in the year one 
thousand five hundred and eighty-eight, but it was 
not till the year one thousand six hundred and thirty 
that it was printed in a portabl.^ form, and became 
accessible to the mass of the people. This was of 
unspeakable importance to the propagation of reli- 
gi6n in the principality : but as it is probable that 
few comparatively had learned to read, the influence 
pf the Scriptures among them must have been by slp^ 

' See Neal, v. 374 — 9. quarto editioq. 

l4 
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degrees. This is confirmed by unquestionable au- 
thority^. 

Not long after Mr. Wroth, William Erbury and 
Walter Cradock, both of the university of Oxford, 
raised the standard of puritanism at St. Mary's, in 
Cardiff, of which the former was vicar, and the latter 
curate. That harsh treatment which the puritans 
received in England extended itself to Wales; and 
first the curate, and afterwards the vicar, was ejected 
from the cure^ Grieved at the necessities of the 
people, they went about the country as itinerant 
preachers, and their labours were accompanied with 
remarkable success. Vavasor Powell, a man after- 
wards fiaraous, and Morgan Lloyd, were among the 
number of their converts. On the breaking out of 
the civil wars, Erbury, Cradock, and Powell, with 
their principal adherents, were, by the violence of 
the high church party, compelled to. leave their 
native country, and seek for a sanctuary in Eng- 
land. 

^ Mr. V. Powell, in a work published by hitn, in the year oae 
thousand six hundred and forty-one, says, " that the professors of 
religion were very few in Wales, except in the corners of two or 
three counties ; and that about that time a petition was sent to the 
king and'parliament, that upon diligent search there were scarcely 
to be found as niany conscientious, diligent preachers^ as there 
were counties in Wales ; and that the few who were there, were 
either silenced or much persecuted,'* 
.* Wood in his Athenoe Oxon. vol II. says " Mr. William Erbury 
f became student in Oxford, in the year one thousand six hundred and 
nineteen, took one degree in arts, retired into Wales, and was 
beneficed. But that he preached in conventicles, and refiisiDg to 
read the king*s declaration for pastimes af^cr divine service on the 
Lord's-day, he was summoned divers times to the high commission 
court at Lambeth, where he suffered for his obstinacy." He then 
cites a passage out of Laud's annual account of his province for the 
year one thousand six hundred and thirty-four, which runs thus : 
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When a close was put to these dreadful commo* 
tions, they returned again into Wales, and exerted 
themselves with all their might for die reformation 
of the people. An act of the parliament, which 
passed in the year one thousand six hundred and 
forty-nine, for fhe propagation of the Gospel there, 
paved the way for their more extended services, and 
added to the number of their fellow-labourers. So 
considerable was the progress, that though, at the 
commencement of the qivil wars, there were not 
above two or threie nonconformist churches in the 
principality, before the restoration there were up- 
wards of twenty, and some of them so numerous as 
to contain more than five hundred members. 

The ministers ejected in Wales by the act of uni- 
formity were in general men of learning ; and when 
deprived of their livings, while they continued to 
preach as they had opportunity, they set up schools, 
and were eminently useful in diffusing knowledge 
among the rising generation. They likewise ren- 
dered considerable service to the cause of religion by 

" Llandafi diocese: The bishop of Llandaff certifies that this year 
(one thousand six hundred and thirty-four), he visited his diocese, 
and found that W. Erbury, vicar of St. Mary's, in Cardiff, and 
W^alter Cradock his curate have been very disobedient to his 
majesty's instruction, and have preached schismatically and dan- 
gerously to the people. For this he hath given the vicar a judicial 
admonition, and will further proceed if he do not submit. As for 
his Curate Walter Cradock being a bold, ignorant, young fellow, he 
hath suspended him, and taken away his licence, which he had to 
serve the cure." Neal mentions that Wroth and Erbury were 
summoned to London, in the 3'ear one thousand six hundred and 
thirty-five, and there condemnedas the great troublers of the church 
in Wale^ One of the chief crimes laid to their charge was 
'< refusing to read the declaration for the book of sports on the 
Lord's-day." 
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instructing young men for the ministry of the Gospel, 
and for literary professions in civil life. ' 

By the revolution their bonds were burst asunder, 
and they were enabled to pursue their ministerial 
labours in security and peace. The consequence of 
this wds a grad ual increase of congregations ; so that, 
at the close of the period, the number of dissenting 
churches amounted to forty-three. 



\ 
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CUAP. VII. 

STATE OF RELIGION AMONG THE DISSEJ^TERS 

DURING THIS PERIOP. 

JLo ascertain and delineate the advancement or decay 
of faith and holiness, in the hearts and lives of those 
who profess to be the followers of Christ, is the grand 
object of ecclesiastical history. The writers of this 
work, considering this as their principal theme, wish 
all the other parts to be viewed as bearing upon it, 
and having respect to it as the chief and ultimate 
end. 

Just sentiments of the Christian system, liberal 
views of moral truth, enlarged conceptions of the 
rights of conscience, and a resolute adherence to the 
principles of religious liberty, if considered apart Irom 
mans immortal destinies, and unconnected with his 
eternal interests, lose by far the greater part of their 
value. They become then only an inferior object of 
literary research, and political discussion ; and would 
not have engaged the attention of the authors, who 
consider themselves to be, from the nature of their 
office, consecrated to more important services. "But 
when viewed in their close relation to mans spiritual 
welfare, and in their tendency to promote the salva- 
tion of the soul, they then become a nobler theme; 
for they acquire by this means unspeakable worth : 
they may with justice be eagerly sought, and very 
highly prized, indeed they can scarcely be prized too 
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much. They arc the scaffold on which the builder 
stands, while he erects that glorious fabric which is 
to endure for ever, and in which he is eternally to 
dwell. Their use consecrates them to the service of 
the sanctuary, and renders them a legitimate object 
of regard to a minister of Jesus Christ. For their 
tendency to promote pure religion in the heart, and 
their utility in augmenting its influence, they have 
been spoken of with affection and regard, and held up 
before the eyes of every reader as an object of merited 
esteem. To ascertain that influence, by attempting 
an inquiry into the state of religion among the dis- 
senters during the reigns of king William and queen 
Anne, is the design of the present chapter. 

It is certainly a subject of just complaint, that 
scarcely any one department of sacred literature has 
been occupied to less advantage than that of eccle- 
siastical history. The writers are the more inexcus- 
able, as they had before them a perfect pattern in the 
account which the evangelist Luke has given of the 
planting of the Christian church by the ministry of 
the apostles. But those who followed him in that 
office seem to have forgotten their inspired prede- 
cessor. In this respect Eusebius has wandered from 
the right path as far as most of his successors. The 
exterior part of the work is presented to us with 
sufficient fulness, but the interior structure is not 
disclosed to view. The number of the worshippers 
of the outer court, the names and succession of the 
bishops, their quarrels and contentions with each 
other, their pretensions to dignity, wealthy and power, 
and their outward sufferings from their adversaries, 
these are fully delineated, for th^y are the chief topics 
on which they dwell. But the advancement of spirj- 
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tual religion in the souls of men, the conversion of 
sinners, and the edifying lives of the disciples in the 
exercise of the gifts and graces of the Holy Spirit, are 
topics for which their readers will look almost in vain. 
If now and then something of a spiritual nature drops 
fix)m their pens, such as the prayer of a convert, the 
faith of a Christian, the patience of a confessor, or 
the hope and joy of a martyr, it is truly delightful and 
refreshing amidst the desert ; but how seldom does it 
occur ! 

A person professing to give an account of the 
Jewish church during the time of Christ^s abode upon 
earth, would but ill perform his task, if he confined 
all his attention to the intrigues of Annas and 
Caiapfaas, the ostentatious formality of the Scribes 
and Pharisees, and the tyranny of Herod and Pontius 
PiJate; but took no notice of the piety and devotion 
of Simeon and Anna, and those that waited for con* 
solation in Israel, their holy peaceful lives, and their 
wilJing and joyful death. Yet these were the true 
Jewish church, and alone worshipped God in spirit 
and in truth. The others resemble the images of 
stone in the exterior of a cathedral : they are mere 
worldly men connected indeed with the church, but 
r^arding it only so far as it serves for a pillar for them 
to stand on, while they excite and enjoy, the admira* 
(ion of the mtiltitude, and are the better enabled to 
pursue their plans of temporal aggrandisement. 

In this manner, to the serious injury of mankind, 
the greater part of the historians of the Christian 
church have conducted their details in succession to 
the present time* Full and long narrations are given 
of the life, the actions, the quarrels, the controversi^ 
and the plans of proud, ambitious, worldly, and poli- 
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tical men, who, though they wore mitres on tbeir 
beads, and had crosiers in their hands, were utterly 
. destitute of the spirit of the Gospel, and regarded the 
caurch only as a theatre in which they might indulge 
their avarice, their ambition, or sensuality. They might 
cry out " the church, the church,** with as piteous a 
moan, and as loud a voice, as those of old, who ex- 
claimed, *' y:reat is Diana of the Ephesians ;*' but they 
bad nothing more in view than those ancient Pagans : 
and the mt^uiing of both was the same, *' by this craft, 
we have our in ing." While these unedifyingdetails fill 
the ecclesiastical page, the influence of the Gospel in 
converting sinners to God, the efficacy of preaching, 
the ardent devotions of the faithful, the persevering 
labours of zealous ministers, the patient sufferings of 
believers, and their active efforts for the propagation 
of the truth pass unnoticed, or are mentioned in so 
general a way as to leave no distinct impression on 
the mind. To this cagse most probably, the cutting 
observation of Grotius m ust be ascribed : qui Histo^ 
riam Ecclesiasticam legit ^ nihil legit proeter vitia epis^ 
coporum.^^ 

There have been indeed in every century bitter 
lamentations uttered of the corruption of the age. 
Butjemarks of this nature are too often made to gra^ 
tify the writer's pride, for he must in courtesy be sup- 
posed free from the vices which he laments. Where 
they proceed from a sincere and pious disposition of 
mind the general accusation of bis contemporaries in 
the mass is seldom just, and is not calculated to do 
good. The historian considers all his countrymen as 
Christians, because Christianity is the national reli- 
gion: whereas to do justice to characters, he ought to 
have discriminated between believers, and the men of 
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the world, between those who apparently made it the 
grand business of life to follow Christ, and such as 
are Christians on the same grounds as some nations 
are Mahometans, and 'others Pagans ; not because 
they ever examined the evidence or goodness of the 
system, but because it happened to be the established 
religion of their country. 

On extensive examination it will be found, that 
this has been the common method of ecclesiastical 
writers nearly to the present time. From this un- 
happy circumstance our researches into the real state 
of the religion of the heart among the professors of 
Christianity in any former period are attended with 
the greatest difficulties. By two excellent men, who 
have lately beeii called away from the exercise of 
their ministry into the joy of their Lord, the arduous 
work was undertaken. Mr. Newton, whose praise 
is in all the churches, proceeded no farther than to 
the end of the first century. By having the sacred 
writere continually to apply to he was furnished with 
abundance of the best materials, and he used them 
with skill and with success. It is a subject of just 
regret that he did not proceed with his work, as he 
showed himself well qualified to prosecute, the sub- 
ject to advantage. His volume is truly valuable.; 
and it will be difficult to find one which can equally 
claim the appellation of a Christian church history. 
The other, Mr. Mifner, of Hull, brought his his- 
tory of the church down to the reformation from 
popery, but not with an equal portion of the liberal 
Spirit which distinguished his predecessor, nor with 
equal success. His unfeigned piety every where 
appears, but his materials were scanty and defective, 
in order to produce a spiritual history he is com- 
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pelled to rao^ack the writings of the lathers, and to- 
make large extracts from their doctrioal aod devo- 
tional treatises. In coQ^tequeoce of this bis v<^umes 
present to as, in the mass of their contents, rather 
the biography of individuals than a history of the 
community of believers. 

The period of the commencement of this work 
preserves it, in a considerable degree, from the same 
inconveniences. From the proximity of time there 
still remain sufficient sources of informajtion, to 
which application can be made with efficacy and sue«- 
cess; and from which a suflSciently accurate judge- 
ment of the state of spiritual religion aitiofig the dis-. 
senters may be derived. 

The external circumstances in which they were 
placed, merit, in this view, tlK3 attention of the 
reader. All the older members of the congregatioaa 
during this period were persons who had lived in the 
days of persecution, and whose profession of non- 
conformity exposed them to the risk of losing both 
their liberty and their substance, and ,to the certain 
loss of their reputation and influence in civil society. 
Had they been ignorant men, obstinate prejudice 
might have been supposed to bind them fhst to the 
faith of their progenitors. But few in any age were 
better instructed in the doctrines and duties of Chris-v 
tjanity, and could give a more reasonable account of 
the hope which was in them. While they were con- 
tented to suffer for their profession, always to be 
despised on account of theii* singularities, and fre- 
quently to endure very serious ij;ijuries, it is not an 
unfair conclusion that the state of religion among 
them was prosperous. 

This argument however it is not oui: design to 
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leave standing by itself, but we wish it to be taken 
into view along with other considerations. The first 
of these is the principles of religion which the dis- 
senters maintained. A brief sketch of them will 
enable a Christian reader to perceive the influence 
which they might be expected to have on such as 
held them, and suffered for theto- 

From pure principles only can spiritual religion, 
spring: *' sanctify them through thy truth/^ says the 
Redeemer, " thy word is truth." And it may be 
laid down as an axiom, that human opinions, diffe- 
rent from divine truth, can never sanctify the soul ; 
they have not the tendency, and they cannot have 
the effect. On this account, most probably, it is 
that the church of England denounces an anathema 
on '^ those who hold that a man may be saved by his 
sect." The truths of natural religion, which are sup- 
posed to delineate the character of God, and display 
the obligations of man, are represented by the spirit 
of the New Testament as insufficient to make men 
" wise unto salvation." According to its dictates there 
must be a discovery of the glprious Gospc^l of the 
blessed God ; because it is this Gospel which alone 
** is the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
beheveth ; to the Jew first, and also to the Greek." 
Should inquiry be made, what are those general 
principles of Christianity which may be considered 
as necessary to be known, in order to the existence 
and exercise of spiritual religion in the heart ;T-the 
following are conceived to be so important, that to 
look for the prosperity of vital godliness where they 
are not preached from the pulpit, nor believed and 
maintained, is altogether vain. 

A view of the character of God as the holy and 

TOL. II. M 
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righteous governor of the universe, and blending with 
the display of his goodness the necessary existence 
and exercise of sanctity and rectitude : so that he 
cannot, from his very nature, but abhor all iniquity, 
and in his conduct treat it as unspeakably displeasing 
in his sight. 

The state, of man by the fall as a depraved crea- 
ture, guilty before God of numberless offences ; on 
account of his depravity and guilt exposed to the 
divine displeasure ; and unable of himself to make 
atonement for his guilt% or to change his heart from 
the love of sin to the love of God, and by these 
means dehver himself from the miserable condition 
in virhich he lies. 

The character and office of Christ as God manifest 
in the flesh, mediator between God and man, who, 
by the merits of his obedience unto death, has pix>« 
cured etertial redemption for perishing sinners; so 
that we are accepted by God not on our own account, 
but his only ; and obtain the blessings of the Gospel 
as the fr^e gift of God, flowing to us through Jesus 
Christ, who is made of Grod unto us wisdom, 
righteousness, sanctification, and redemption ! 

The way of receiving salvation through Christ, 
which begins not with us but with God, and is the 
work of the Holy Spirit in the heart, who produces the 
first good thoughts and desires in the soul, who renews 
the heart, who produces in it repentance towards 
God, and iaith towards our Lord Jesus Christ : and 
as he begins the good work, his influences are neces- 
sary to carry it on unto perfection, and to complete 
it unto the coming of our Lord and Saviour to ra- 
ceive his disciples to the possession of the heavenly 
glory. 






/ . 
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Since the sinner must come to the throne of gface 
as a suppliant imploring mercy, to which, from any 
goodness in himself, he has no claim, so the Christian 
is ever to live in the 'exercise of self-denial, taking 
up his cross and following Christ ; not conformed to 
the world, denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, 
and living soberly, righteously, and godly in a present 
world ; striving against sin ; watching against his spi« 
ritual foes; and constantly depending on divine grace 
for ability for every good thought, and word, and 
work, " looking for the mercy of our Lord Jesus 
Christ unto eternal life.*^ 

Every person, whatever be his character, who re- 
fuses to apply to God through Christ for mercy, and 
does not depend on his mediation for the pardon of 
sin and acceptance with God, and a title to eternal 
life ; but goes on in his transgressions, and seeks to 
work out and establish a righteousness of his own^ 
on which he may depend, smd on account of which 
God may receive him into fevour, and bestow on 
him the kingdom of heaven, is in the condition of 
those who are described in John iii. 3©. " And he 
that belicveth not the Son shall not see life ; but the 
wrath of God abideth on him/' *^ For this is the 
record that Grod hath given to us eternal life ; and 
this life is in his Son. He that hath the Son hath 
life, and be that hath not the Son of God hath not 
\ik.'' 1 John V. 11, 13. 

From the perusal of the sacred Scriptures these 
truths appear to lie at the foundation of true piety in 
the sOttl. Whenever they are generally preached by 
the attiiister& of any denotninfttion of Christians, there 
is oae of the grand requisites to a flourishing state of 
religion. When these truths run through the whole 
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of their ministrations, and leaven every part of their 
system ; when they are delivered with ability, with 
simplicity, with affection, and in an experimental 
manner; that is, when their influence on the hearts 
and lives of men is delineated with sacred skill and 
holy fervour, it is a still more favourable sign that 
vital godliness prevails. 

When, in a whole denomination, there are but a 
few persons of this character, and who preach in this 
manner, no certain inference can be drawn as to the 
general spirit of the people : we may conceive that 
in the societies to which they minister, religion may 
be in a flourishing state, while in all others there will 
be nothing but ignorance and formality. But if nearly 
the whole body of the ministers preach these pre- 
cious truths in purity, and with energy, the most 
favourable conclusion may be drawn as to the mea- 
sure of piety diffused among their people. Such was, 
at this time, the case among the nonconformists. 
With the exception of a few among the general bap- 
tists, and some individuals among the presbyterians,. 
and those not openly, but in a secret manner, and 
in a negative way, by keeping back the truth, rather 
than by positively instilling error (and it may be 
(questioned whether they amounted to a dozen in the 
whole), the rest professed these principles to be the 
atticles of their faith, preached them according to their 
abilities, and very many of their number with an 
eminent degree of judgment, purity, and zeal. 
. In the whole history of the Christian church it 
would perhaps be difficult to And so great a number 
of ministers in any one religious community, by 
whom the principles stated above were moire gene* 
rally preached. Those ii^roes of Christ, the noncon- 
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formists, whose faith stood the test of persecution, 
and who exhibited a noble band of confessors for the 
truth, were one after another finishing: their course 
during this period : a few only survived to the next. 
But those who entered into their labours brought for- 
ward the same doctrine which they had been accus- 
tomed to preach ; and indeed congregations so intel- 
ligent, and so pious, would have borne with nothing 
else. The books published by the dissenting mini- 
sters of this time; the lives of good men, some of 
which give an extensive account of the spirit and 
'doctrine of all the pastors around ; and the testimony 
of aged Christians still living who, in their early 
years, received from the ancients of the preceding 
generation an account of what they knew of those 
men from personal acquaintance, and attendance on 
their ministry, all unite to confirm the assertions 
which have been made of their soundness in their 
faith, as w^U as of their piety and devotedness to the 
cause of Christ. 

From this consideration it is no unfair inference, 
that real religion reigned in the hearts of a consider- 
able proportion of the people in the dissenting con- 
gregations during this period.' 

As their doctrine was purely evangelical, their 
manner of presenting it was well adapted to promote 
that unfeigned piety which is the great end of preach- 
ing. The old puritan mode was the original pattern : 
it was adopted, with a few changes, by the noncon^' 
formists, some of whom were still filling the pulpits: 
and the younger race of dissenting ministers being 
taught by them retained the great outlines of their 
method, but improved by a diminution of the num- 
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ber of their subdivisions, an improvement whicl| 
they owed to the later pieces of sqpie of the noncon^ 
foriliists, and to the works of Tillotson, Barrow, Stil-> 
lingtleet, Whithcot, and other popular preachers iu 
the establishment. • 

There was in their discourses a considerable por-r 
tion of evangelical doctcine. They insisted chiefly 
on the most important subjects; and the, minds of the 

hearers were habitually recalled to the view of redqena-* 
ing love. The efficacy of this is incalculable. Topics 
of inferior moment, however ably and ingeniously 
treated, want force and power : the effect produced 
is feeble on the hearts both of sinners and of saints. 

Their sermons contained much exposition of the 
hply Scripture : they illustrated one passage by comr 
paring it with another ; and they searched deep into 
the meaning of the sacred Oracles. In this respect 
they have not been excelled in any age of th« Cbris^ 
tian church : and rendering honour to the Spirit of 
God by holding up his truth before the eyes of their 
hearers, he likewise honoured them, and made their 
discourses effectual for the salvation of souls ; and 
by this method of preaching Christians were greatly 
edified and comforted. 

In very many of these ministers there was a sim- 
plicity of manner, a perspicuity of representation, 
' and a familiarity of illustration, calculated to make a 
gtrong impression on the people. An example of 
' this will be found in the posthumous discourses of 
Mr. Howe, who lived through more than half this 
period : they were taken fron^ bis lips while he 
preached, and published from the manuscripts of 
those who copied them. 

A close and pungent application of the doctrine tq 
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the conscience always closed their sermoils ; and it 
was like an arrow shot at the heart, and piercing it to 
the core. In adapting the truths to the diversified 
conditions of their hearers, they displayed a measure 
of spiritual wisdom which has seldom been equalled, 
never excelled. The effect of this was mighty. The 
general^ way of preaching used by the ablest divines 
in the establishment, at the time, was in comparison 
as to effects, htxt like .a pointless arrow. 

In addition to all these, a warm' affectionate, ani« 
mated manner was Exceedingly common ; and while 
the mind was enlightened with the truth, did all that 
human efforts could tp render their discourses effect 
tua} for the salvation of their hearers. It is to be 
remembered that they were also men of prayer, and 
placed a constant reliance on the Holy Spirit for his 
influence to give efficacy to their labour. 

To their preaching, as a means of advancing 
religion, we may with justice unite their public 
prayers. They had learned in the school of persecu- 
tion and suffering to wrestle mightily with God, and 
to pour out their hearts before him in fervent suppli- 
cations night and day ; and, in this way, they sought 
from God the comfort which was denied by man. 
From this school they brought forth with them into 
the sanctuary of God superior measures of powerful 
^loquence^ and a holy unction which penetrated 
more deeply than any discourses into the hearts of 
the people, and produced in their congregations effects 
highly beneficial to the interests of pure religion. 

Among the things calculated to have a favourable 
influence on the spirit of religion, it may be proper to 
mention the improvement in psalmody, which, during 
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tbis period, took place among the dissenters. The 
ftMrm of this part of worship, as it has been conducted 
in the British empire, was, if we may credit the 
authority of Dr. Heylin, imported from the continent 
of Europe, and had its origin in France. When a 
metrical translation of the Psalms of David, by Marot 
and Beza, was first published, it became fashionable 
at court by the countenance of the king and queen, 
who used to sing them to tunes which t&ey had before 
learnt ; and it was afterwards adopted by the profes- 
sors of the reformed religion in every part of the 
kingdom ; and by their influence was received into 
other countries on the continent, which had embraced 
the system of doctrine, and of church government, 
which bore Calvin's name. The English, at first, 
followed the mode of chanting psalms, and hymns, 
and anthems, which was practised in the church of 
Rome, and which the reformers had karnt while in 
her communion. 

When the most zealous of the English reformers 
were driven by Mary's persecution into Switzerland 
^nd Geneva, they learned this foreign mode, and 
perhaps liked it the better, because it diiSered from the 
Romish form. Elizabeth being firmly seated on the 
English throne, those honourable refugees returned 
home, and brought back with them a predilection for 
singing the praises of God in their metrical composi- 
tions according tothe practiceof the reformed churches 
abroad : and it seems they had influence sufficient to 
procure its adoption by the English church. Of this 
Heylin bitterly complains, as a " presbyterian trick.^' 
But whatever was its origin, it established itself as 
a part of public worship ; and for near a Century and 
a half was the general usage as well of the episcopal 
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church as of every other sect. During that time, the 
protestant people of England, while in their prayers, 
and in their sermons, they were Christians, in 
their praises, were little better than Jews. Many 
an eminent believer, who joined in th^ public wor- 
ship for fifty years, never sang the name of Jesus till 
he arrived in heaven. Nor was the manner less de- 
fective than the matter : the uncouth rhymes of 
Hopkins and Sternhold grated the ear from every 
desk; and the tedious drawl of every syllable, far 
beyond the bounds of edification, was heard from 
every pew^ 

The nonconformists, being acquainted with this 
rugged muse, continued with her for a while. Some 
of them afterwards used the Scotch metrical transla- 
tion, which is rather superior to the other. A version 
by bishop Patrick, who, however, was more skilful in 
composing prayers than psalms of praise, was the 
text book of many congregations. The labours of 
Mr. Barton supplied the psalmody of others ; while 
Tate and Brady furnished better poetry for such as 
chose to adopt their translation. But all these wore 
a Jewish garb; and there was still wanting a collection 
of hymns suited to the worship of a Christian church. 
There was matter in abundance within the boards of 
the New Testament : and why devotional passages in 
the Christian Scriptures should not be turned into 
metre for public worship as well as the Psalms of 
David, let every one, who objects to the practice, 
assign a satisfactory reason. 

^ That this antiquated version should still be used in many 
churches, must excite astonishment in all who do not consider that 
established churches are stationary, and do not advance along with 
the improvements of succeeding ages. ' 
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Dr. Watts had the honour to be the man wh^ 
introduced the salutary change. Living at Southh- 
ampton with his father, after he had concluded his 
academical studies, his correct ear and elegant 
taste were offended with the rude psalmody ; and 
he complained of its defects. His father, who was 
a deacon of the church, desired him to try if he 
could amend it. A hymn was composed by him, was 
sung, and was approved. Another was asked, and 
another, and thus a collection was gradually formed, 
which grew into a volume ; and by its excellence re-» 
commended itself to the various dissenting congre- 
gations throughout England, which, in time, adopted 
it, as it were, by general consent. Since then, many 
collections of various merit have appeared. But as 
the doctor was the first, he is entitled to peculiar 
praise. Hundreds of captains have annually conducted 
their vessels to the West Indies for a century past : 
but the honour which is due to Columbus we do no^ 
confer on them*. 

The spiritual improvement, to be derived from 
such a manual of devotional psalmody, is great, and 
deserves to be mentioned among the means of ad- 
vancing pure religion in the heart. Nor should it be 
omitted,that the doctor highly disapproving the unrea- 
sonable protraction of sound on every syllable, endea- 
voured, at\the same time, to introduce a quicker, and 
more lively, and animated manner of singing, which, 
while it was more pleasing to the ear, tended more 
powerfully to draw forth the affections in expres- 
sions of desire, and love, and gratitude, and joy^ 

« Dr. Watts' Life. 

* The effects of Dr. Watts' sacred poetry in purifying the taste 
iDUSt have been far fi om inconsiderable. It was in constant vae» It 
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Another rule, by which we may form a judgment 
of the state of religion, is the conduct of those who 
profess to be Christ's disciples. There is a decent 
behaviour, not uncommon in the world, which pre- 
serves men from gross and open vices ; but from this, 
nothing certain can be deduced, because it discovers/ 
no particular veneration for God, nor regard for his 
authority. But there are practices, both in religion, 
and in civil life, which give decision ?to a person's 
character, and lea(^ impartial judges to entertain a 
favourable opinion of his piety. As the principles 
of dissenters were good, should their practice be 
found to correspond, the conclusion must be to the 
honour of their religious profession. 

There are some things iu Christian practice, which 
relate immediately to religion, and others to the con- 
duct in civil life. Of the first sort, there are two 
which may be considered as peculiarly marking the 
character, and distinguishing those, who observe 
them, from the men of the world ; namely, family 
worship, and the sanctification of the Lord's-day. If 
a person does not make conscience of these ; ifj family 
worship is seldom or never performed ; and if, after 
the public worship of the Sabbath, the rest of the 
day is given up to business or pleasure, to unprofitable 
visits, and worldly conversation, what is there to stamp 
his character as a Christian, and to distinguish him 
from " the world which lieth in wickedness?" What- 
ever he may be as a member of civil society, he will 

was read at every meeting for worahip. Children laid it up in their 
memory : and grown people repeated it in order to treasure up its 
charming ideas jn the mind. It must, of consequence, have aifected 
their language in prayer, their conversation, and their discourse dn 
religious subjects. 
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by the mass of religious people, be excluded from the 
rank of an exemplary disciple of Christ. 

In both these observances, the dissenters were 
peculiarly eminent. It was the general custom among 
them, for the master of the family to call his house- 
hold together, to read the Scriptures for their instruc- 
tion, and to offer up prayer and praise to God. 
Where they had skill in psalmody, they made a plea* 
sing addition by singing of psalms and hymns. They 
likewise devoted the whole of the Lord's-day to the 
services of religion. Public worship was accounted 
by them one of the first duties : and after attending 
in the house of God, they devoted the rest of the 
sacred tinie to the instruction of their families, and to 
the private and secret exercises of devotion. The 
complaints of the tediousness of such a day, and of 
the irksomeness of such regulations to the younger 
branches of a family, which are urged against this 
manner of spending the hallowed time, will be found 
destitute of foundation, where children have Been 
trained up to It from their earliest years. 

Another religious practice, universally adopted by 
those among them who laid claim to the religious 
character, was the exercise of secret devotion. One 
sect, it has been observed, excels in their devotedness 
to one part of the Christian system, and another to 
another. If it should be asked what excellence shall 
be assigned to the dissenters, an answer may be given 
without hesitation, — " their attention to the secret 
exercises of devotion.'^ Morning and evening they 
had their seasons of retirement ; and, according to 
their degrees of leisure or piety, half an hpur, an hour, 
or more was employed in reading the Scriptures, in 
perusing the most spiritual writings, chiefly of the 
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puritans and nonconformists, in meditation, in self* 
examination, and in prayer. From these employ- 
ments, they came forth into the bosom of their family 
and to the duties of their station in society, with a 
sweet savour of divine things upon their heart, and a 
reverence for God which communicated sanctity to 
their temper, and integrity to their conduct. 

Where the influence of religion is powerfully felt in 
the soul, it may be supposed that it will likewise 
generate some peculiarities of conduct in the ordinary 
routine of life. If there be nothing in the deportment 
of a man professing to be a Christian, by which he can 
be distinguished from those who evidently take no 
pains to regulate their live&by the Gospel, there is 
reason to fear that the principles of religion have never 
renewed his heart. When our blessed Lord aj9rection'* 
ately describes his disciples, " ye are not of the 
world ;'^ and by his spirit in the apostles gives this 
injunction, " Be not conformed to this world,^^ we 
have the highest authority to conclude, that there 
must be a difference, and tliat the difference is great. 
It marked the character of the dissenters of those days ; 
and the peculiarity of their conduct rendered them 
the sport of the ungodly, and the mark of ridicule to 
the careless and profane. 

Their family regulations were strict, they were 
enforced with energy, and they were observed. The 
younger persons were subject to parental authority, 
and restrained from intimate familiarity with such as 
were reckoned improper companions of those who 
fear God. The whole family was laid under what 
they conceived to be the restraints of the Gospel. 

Diligence in business was another feature in their 
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character. Sober industry, and an assiduous pursuit 
of their temporal affairs were considered as. becomiog 
their profession. There was, at the same time, a fru** 
gality, an economical arrangement of their affairs^ a 
distance from parade and show; and they lived undef) 
rather than above their rank and circumstances in life. 
In consequence of this, a bankruptcy, in a diss^mter^ 
was then almost unknown. 

The amusements of the world, to which both the 
busy and the idle have recoutse for pleasure, the 
dissenters of this period in general looked upon with 
disapprr>bfition ; and all, who made any pretensions to 
religion, abstained entirely from them. At a card 
table, at an assembly, and at the theatre, a dissenter, 
professing to be a man of piety, could not be found. 
Among the more sober delights of domestic life, they 
sought their pleasure. This was a general rule atid n 
distinguishing feature of the sect, fly some, this 
peculiarity of conduct may be branded with the name 
of unnecessary preciseness, and monkish severity ; 
but a brief statement of the subject will plainly shcw^ 
that they are able to vindicate their practice. 

When a thing is in direct opposition to the precepts 
of the Gospel, every one who understands the system, 
ivill cry out against it as a crime : and when there is an 
express command for the performance of an act, every 
one will acknowledge it to be a duty., But there arc 
practices which appear in so harmless a form, that in 
the judgment of many, they are neither prohibited 
nor enjoined: they^ therefore, consider them as 
indifferent, and abstain from them or indulge in them 
according to their taste and pleasure. Such as indulge 
in them, conceive that they do nothing contrary to 
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the Gospel, and to their Christian profession. This 
is a very common sentiment with respect to amuse* 
ments ; and under that name pieople usually include 
balls, assemblies, and theatrical entertainments. 

The following defence of abstinence from aiiiuse- 
ments by a dissenter of the primitive stock and spirit 
will give Isome idea of what those, who think with 
him, have to say in their own behalf. There was 
a large company, and the conversation turned oa 
amusements. A decent old lady, who sat by him, 
knowing his sentiments, said to him, " pray, sir, 
what harm can there be in cards, or an assembly, or 
in the theatre ? I keep to my church, and the sacra* 
ment, and prayers on Wednesdays and Fridays : and 
if I spend two or three hours in an evening at the 
card-table, and carry my nephew and niece with me 
to our monthly assembly, and eight or ten times a 
year we go together to the play, you are a rigid man 
if you blame our conduct. Shew me where such 
things are forbidden in the word of God.^* 

Some were silent, but most of those who were 
present ranged themselves on her side, and with the 
exultation of triumph demanded the reasons for this 
queer opinion. Being thus pressed, he entered on 
the subject in his own vindication, and said, "you 
will, my' friends, while I talk to you, carry this in 
your thoughts, that I confine my reasoning to Chris- 
tians. That amusements will suit the taste of the 
people of the world, and be agreeable to their inclina- 
tions, aiM be, as it were, their heaven, is readily 
granted ; and that, while they are under the domi- 
nion of earthly principles, they will not think these 
scenes of vanity unsuitable to their ideas of the Chris- 
tian religion, nor incompatible with their profession of 
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it. But that these amusements accord with the senti- 
ments, pursuits, and engagements of a true Christian 
I cannot assent. 1 must likewise insist that the cha- 
racter of a Christian is deduced intirely from the 
word of God, and not from the sentiments of the 
fashionable world: you must therefore weigh my 
reasoning in the balance of the sanctuary, not in the 
scales of human opinion. It is enjoined on a Chris- 
tian, you know, not only that he should turn away 
with abhorrence from every sin, but that he should 
avoid every appearance of evil, and shun those things 
which are not of good report. And is not this the light 
in which such practices have been regarded by truly 
pious people, not in one sect of Christians but in all, 
not merely in the present but in every preceding age. 

" Besides, if, for the sake of argument, it were 
granted that there is no positive evil in them, it will 
not be pretended that there is any good either in 
their nature or their tendency. But ought not every 
Christian to aspire after as exalted a measure of 
excellence of character as it is possible for him to 
attain ? Ought he not to aim at presenting before 
the eyes of the world a pattern of purity and digni- 
fied goodness of the highest kind ? But can you say 
that amusements conduce to so noble an end ? Is it 
by them that such characters have been formed, or by 
them that they are sustained ? The kings of France 
had no box at the theatre ; it was gonceived beneath 
their dignity to be there. 

'* But I have stronger accusations to bring. I charge 
all those amusements with producing a waste of pre- 
cious time. How many hours of life are here con- 
sumed in what neither improves the mind, nor con- 
duces to health. When relaxation is necessary, it 
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may be found in exercises which, while they unbend 
the mind, enlarge its stores of useful knowledge, and 
giving vigour to the body, render it more fit for labour. 
But the waste of time by those who make these 
amusements a part of the plan of life is gravely to be 
considered : the number of hours consumed in such 
useless things will form a. very serious and extensive 
article of what they must give an account of, at the 
^ay of judgment. 

" But I must charge them with a positive evil 
influence, and this is, in my mind, a more weighty 
objection against them. Are they nc^ the common 
resort of the irreligious ? Are they not, if their station 
will permit, to be found at the card table, the assem- 
bly, and the theatre ? Are not these their delight, 
their heaven ? Will it be presumption to hint, that 
the fondness of such persons gives reason to suspect 
that there is something in them which is wrong, when 
you see them to be the universal resort of those who 
are not only destitute of religion, but under the 
influence of the worst principles, and addicted to the 
most vicious practices. 

" How can you bear, madam, to herd with such 
companions. You, as well as myself, are advancing 
in life, and have been taught by experience to respect 
ourselves ; and have a regard to the company which 
we keep. How then can you bear with such associ- 
ates ? But if submitting to the dishonour, and con- 
ceiving that you will receive no injury from their 
vicious principles, how can you introduce your 
nephew and niece into such society ? They are in 
the bloom of life, when the heart is sensible of the 
faintest impression : the charms of conversation and 
manners which such sort of persons frequently pos* 

VOL. II. N 
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aess (and it is all that they can boast of), wlH ipstil 
the poison of evil more certainJy into the soul. In 
such company, they will soon learn to be ashamed of 
religion, and to blush at the idea of denying thern^ 
selves, taking up their cross, and following Christ. A 
bias of an opposite nature is produced : dissipation of 
mind is the certain consequence, and levity of dispo- 
sition, and the rank growth of appetites and passions 
unfavourable to the pure virtues of the heart, and to 
the innocence of the Christian character. The exer- 
cises of devotion lose, all their [relish ; they dislike 
every thing that is serious ; and they soon afterw«^rds 
dislike those who are lovers of seriousness. A new 
set of acquaintances is acquired, who displace the 
old; the grave and the wise make room for the 
thoughtless and the gay. 

** Another very serious evil arising out of them is, 
that they indispose the mind for the common duties 
of life. Wherever there is a bigh relish for amuse- 
ments, these duties become insipid ; they are perform- 
ed with reluctance as an irksome task ; and the 
person longs for the conclusion of them, that he may 
betake himself to his joys. Where the mind is not 
thus perverted in its taste, the ordinary offices of life 
have pleasure blended with their performance, and 
this secures a continued attention to them through 
the whole of life. Whatever, therefore, banishes this 
pleasure, and converts an agreeable office into a 
painful drudgery, is an evil of no ordinary magnitude. 

" It becomes you likewise very seriously to con- 
sider, that you are accountable for the example which 
you set before the world. That multitudes <rf young 
people, and some of piaturer years' are involved in 
utter ruin by these amusements, and lose fortune. 
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hea]^, aod pregent and future happiness in the pur- 
#uit, is too evident to be denied. But should any 
of tbem have been initiated in these vanities by your 
eskample, and countenanced and emboldened in them 
by seeing you the patrons and constant visitors at the 
card tabJLe, the assembly, or the theatre, it may not 
be so easy to exculpate yourself from heinous guilt at 
the awful tribunal of God, as you now imagine. 

'^ That persons, who make any pretensions to emi- 
nence in piety, keep at the greatest distance fiom 
these scenes, and consider them as altogether unsuit- 
able to their condition, you must allow. Nay, you 
must be sensible that to be seen there does not accord 
with your ideas of sanctity of character. What would 
be your sensations, if, on taking up a morning news* 
paper, you were to read the following paragraph* 
* Last night the apostle Paul, and the evangelist 
Timothy were at the assembly. St. Paul played all 
the evening with two old matrons and a middle aged 
gentleman at cards. Timothy danced with the young 
ladies, and charmed them all with his elegance, his 
wit, and bis mhrth.^ Would you hot be shocked at 
the intelligence as containing something abhorrent to 
the ideas which you had formed of those holy men ? 
But is there more than one rule for the disciples of 
Christ ? 1$ there a strict formulary and a lax one 
designed for different classes of mankind ? No, there 
is but oife> and all should observe it in all its precepts, 
^nd yoM» and I, and every person professing Christi- 
anity, should be as good l^nd holy as the apostles and 
ev^^elists, as Paul and Tiitiothy were. 

^' Not tP be tedious, cat) you bear the id^a of death 
finding you occupied in these amusements. To die 
while eogaged in ypur business, or in conversing with 

N 2 
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your family and friends ; or in walking abroad in the 
fields ; or in lying down on your couch to rest, has 
nothing unsuitable to the Christian character: it 
awakens no painful sensations as if the person bad 
been surprized by death in ah improper place. To 
die at church, or in family devotion, or in the closet 
at secret prayer, would be considered by you a$ 
according well with a Christian's profession, and you 
would covet it as an honour, and say, " let my last 
end be like his.*' But would you like to die at the 
card table, in the midst of a dance, or in a box at the 
theatre ? You would not : the idea shocks you. But 
why ? There must be something wrong, that excites 
such emotions in your breast. If you shudder at the 
thoughts of dying in your beloved amusements, i^ 
must be more than improper to live in them. 

'* Consider these hints. I will not press the sub- 
ject farther. I only say, can you pray for the blessing 
of God upon them ? You can do it for the exercises 
of religion ; you can do it for your worldly business; 
but can you do it for these amusements ? You cannot* 
Indulge no longer, my friends, in practices on which 
you cannot pray for the divine blessing. 

'^ You may think the life of a person, who abstains 
from your favourite pleasures, dull and gloomy beyond 
enduring. This judgment, I know, is frequently 
passed on it by those who know no higher principles 
than the spirit of the world Can infuse. * How' say 
they, ^ can you, and those who think and act as you 
do, bear existence ? Melancholy and misery must 
reside continually in your habitations.' No this is 
an egregious mistake. It is a pooir miserable life that 
depends for its happiness on cards, and dancing, and 
plays. After bidding adieu to them all, we have 
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enough behind for comfort and happiness ; the 
banishing your amusements heightens that felicity. 
There remaid with us the pursuits of literature,' the 
charms of agreeable conversation, the satisfaction 
and quiet peace arising out of the perforipance of 
our every day's duties, the delights of relative affec- 
tion in domestic intercourse, which are to be reck- 
oned among the sweetest joys of life ; delights, which 
your amusements tend to lessen and destroy ; and. 
above all, the still superior pleasures of religious 
worship and devotion. From these sources we 
derive our happiness, and these ingredients thrown 
into the cup of life render it sweet and pleasing to 
our tast6/^ 

To return from this digression. There is one thing 
more which particularly marks the character of truly 
religious persons, and that is, the exercise of Chris*' 
tian benevolence. Among the heathens it was aU 
most unknown in every age : but no sooner was the 
Gospel preached with power than it changed the 
human heart. Selfish pagans were converted into 
generous disciples of Christ. They considered both 
themselves and their substance as the property of 
God, and their benevolence flowed in copious 
streams: and it will ever continue to flow in an 
abundance proportioned to the measure of religion 
which reigns within the heart. 

The benevolence of the dissenters during this 
period may be inferred from premises satisfactory 
enough to the candid mi^nd. They bad displayed a 
willingriess to part with their substance for the sake 
of their religious profession in the persecuting reigns 
of Charles and of James. The persons who had not 
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hesitated to part with their worldly goods in this 
way would certainly not afterwards be backward to 
contribute liberally to the cause of Christ. To be- 
come a member of a voluntary religious society is like 
giving a pledge of benevolence ; and it requires and 
accustoms the members to give with a liberal hand. 
In this period there were peculiar calls for its exist- 
ence. Meeting-houses were almost every Where to 
be built : ministers were to be supported, and the 
wants of the poor to be supplied ; besides those occa- 
sional applications to liberality, which so frequently 
occur. So that, in proportion to their substance^ 
there is reason to conclude they will, in the exercise 
of Christian benevolence, bear a comparison with 
those of any other denomination. 

For the justness of this description of the dissen«- 
ters the reader is referred to the authority of the 
Venerabte Dr. Watts, who was arrived at the years of 
Maturity by the commencement of this period, and 
who, from what he had himself observed, delineates 
the character of the nonformists^ In the lives of 
Philip and of Matthew Henry, of Geoirge Tross^, 
of Mra^ Bury, and some others, the reader will find 
additional confirpiation of what has been mentioned 
above. 

As the final result of our investigation of the suft- 
jiect, it may with confidence be asserted, that, in the 
Christian world during this period, there was not to 
be found in any sect a body of people who, iii pro- 
portion to their numbers, excelled the dissenters m 
England, presby terians, independents, and baptists, in 
the knowledge of the principles of the Gospel, in 
the uniform and persevering practice of its precepts, 

* Wktte's Humble Attempt, pacre is6— 239. 
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aitii ID the diligent and faithfui observaoco . of iti9f 
ordinances. 

Fop thfe state of reKg^on. among the quaicers, during 
tbte period, die reader is referred to the following 
exrratftsiix^iii the pages of their own historian, Gough. 

Googh, spi^king of them^ says, ^' Now a second 
generatioil beings riseti, and arising, amongst this 
secieiy {d. ^.quajcers) who held the profession as the 
religion of their education, and not the purchase of 
giv^tnj^ up all for ite sake as their predecessors nad 
doiie: too maiiy of these appeared in the danger 
of being, carryed away with the stream, and being 
drawn raide by the tempting prospect, into an inor- 
dinate pursuit of t^ealth beyond the limits of a truly 
religious dii^sition. Many admonitions and exhor- 
ta)(»ams were sent forth from th^ir meetings of disci- 
pline for exhorting their folds to vigilance, and to keep 
witbm the limits of pure religion in their temporal 
engagements, and under the guidance of divine 
grace, which would teach them to deny all ungodli- 
ness' and! woddly lusts. Their zealous endeavours 
were attended with a good eflFect*",'^ 

In the postscript c^ an* epistle addressed to the 
society,- the writer speaks thus:--^'' A43 our number 
hverbased, it happened that such a spirit came in 
snaoon^ us as was: amoiigst the Jisws when they came 
ewt of Egypty and thus began to look back into the 
Tinorld axid tt^ded with the credit which was not of 
it6 own purchasing, and striving to be great in the 
riches and possessions of thisr world ; and their great 
feir buildings in city and country, fine and fashion*^ 
able furniture, aiul apparel equivalent, with dainty 
aMd^ volttptnous pifovision, with rich matches in mar-* 

^ Gough's History, vol. III. book vi. chap* 12. 
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riage, far wide from the footsteps of the ministcw 
and elders at the beginning^'^ 

Gough, speaking of Ambrose Rigge, of Ryegate, 
Surry, who died in the year one thousand seven hun- 
dred and four, says, " he lived long enough to see, 
with regret, a declension in Aome professing the 
same principles of truth, in turning their attention 
more to great possessions in this world, to aggrandise 
themselves and families, than to make their calling 
and election sure ; whereby, some meeting with dis- 
appointment in their aim had deviated from that 
scrupulous regard to nwral justice which, in the 
beginning, remarkably distinguished the members of 
the society. This drew from him the following epis- 
tle to his. folds. Many days and months, yea^ some 
years^ hath my life been oppressed, and my spirit 
grieved, to see and hear of the uneven walking of 
many who have a name to live and profess the 
knowledge of God in words. There are some 
amongst us who have not walked humbly with the 
Lord as he hath required, nor kept in that low estate 
neither inwardly nor outwardly which becometh such 
who are travelling up to Zion, but have launched 
from the rock, which is firm and sure, into the great 
sea of troubles and uncertainty, where some have 
been drowned, and others hardly escaping, and many 
yet labouring for the shore with little hopes of com- 
ing at it ; who have not only brought themselves in 
danger of suffering shipwreck but have drawn in 
others, and have endangered them also, which hath 
opened the mouths of the enemies of Zion to blas- 
phpmq his great a,nd glorious name, and hath eclipsed 
the lustre of the glorioujs sun of righteousness. both 
in city and country. . 

' Gough*8 History, vol. III. p. 479^ 
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** These things lay mightily upon me, and 1 may 
truly say iii the sight of God, I writ them in a 
great cross to my own will, for 1 delight not, nay, 
my soul is bowed down at the occasion of writing 
such things; but there is no remedy, the name 
of the Lord has been, and is likely to be, greatly 
dishonoured if things of this nature be not stopped/' 

■* Gougb, vol. IV# page 17—19, 
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LIVES 01? BAVINENT 1»'SR50K& AMONG TH£ 

I]ilS8EIflEaS* 

Jlo descend to posterity with honour, and have a 
name inscribed in the annals of tame is the earnest 
desire of multitudes, but the lot comparatively of 
few. The great mass is soon forgotten, and their 
memory perishes. An elegant sepulchral monu- 
ment, though loaded with the praises of the deceased, 
soon ceases to interest the spectator, and being so 
common a thing is regarded rather as a proof of the 
wealth than the virtues of the man. 

A good and benevolent tenour of conduct will 
make a person remembered in his circle during the 
continuance of that generation. Deeds of public 
virtue and prowess will be the objects of national 
applause for the same space. Extraordinary actions 
which affect the destinies of a kingdom will give a 
place in the page of history, and secure a lasting 
remembrance. Such as have been benefactors, not 
to their own country alone, but to mankind, by the 
alleviation of human misery, by putting a stop to a 
general and long continued course of injustice and 
oppression, and by the introduction of principles 
calculated to augment the sum of personal and social 
felicity, will justly possess a wider extent, of fame, 
be celebrated in every country as the friends of man, 
and descend from age to age with undiminished 
praise. By those who have attained the first rank in 
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l^affting, OT written books of superior excellence, a 
renown as extensive and as durable will be acquired. 
While due praise is given to those who have thus 
immortalized their names, there is a select portion 
consisting of such as have exhibited a conduct in a 
very high degree, calculated to promote the honour 
of God and the spiritual welfare of man ; especially 
of those who, in addition to this, have published 
invaluable books on subjects of the first importance 
to the eternal happiness of the human race. The 
preservation of the names of such men by a record of 
their lives and writings is rendering a valuable ser* 
vice to the church of God. 

Biography is a species of composition recom- 
mended to us by the authority and example of the 
inspired writers who, while engaged in narrating the 
history of the world, and of the church, insensibly 
slide into it and exhibit a sketch of the character and 
conduct of the most eminent saints. Noah, Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, Samuel, David, 
JehosHaphat, Hezekiah, and Josiah, present each an 
article of sacred biography from the pen of the Holy 
Spirit in the Old Testament, while the life of Christ, 
and the actions of the apostles, fill the historical part 
of the New. 

With such a pattern before our eyes we should 
not perform our duty to the cause of religion, and the 
claims of the dissenters, were we not to give a rapid 
glance of some of the most eminent persons among 
them, both in the ministry and in private life. It 
was, in some instances, difficult to select, and we 
were under the necessity of omitting names as cele- 
brated as some which we have presented to view. 
The design is, that the exhibition of so much excel- 
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lence in persons who have served their generation 
according to the will of God, may animate those 
who are in similar situations with a laudable emu- 
lation to equal, and if possible, to excel them. 



SECTION I. 

LIVES OF EMINENT MINISTERS. 

4 

RICHARD BAXTER. 

In the different walks of life, men of a superior 
mind, from time to time, appear, who powerfully 
influence the destinies of a portion of the human race 
to happiness or misery, according to the manner in 
which their talents are employed. Among these, 
B.i'chard Baxter holds a conspicuous place. He was 
bom at Rowton, in Shropshire, the twelfth of Novem- 
ber, in the year one thousand six hundred and fifteen. 
His father was^of a class of men who are now, from 
the circumstances of the times, almost disappearing 
from the countj^ ; but the yeomanry was then a 
numerous, a respectable, and independent body, em- 
ployed in the cultivation of their paternal fields, and 
favourably placed below the pride of riches, and above 
the dependence of poverty. He possessed religion 
in the midst of profane and impious neighbours ; and 
he sought to inculcate its principles on his son. His 
literary instruction, he was obliged to commit toother 
hands, and some of these were but ill qualified for 
the task ; but the genius and application of the youth 
supplied the deficiency. His father's scanty estate 
not enabling him to send Richard to the university. 
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lie was placed under private tutors who, however, 
performed, their duty in a very imperfect manner. 
His improvement was chiefly owing to his own inge- 
nuity, and his vigorous and persevering application. 

At the age of eighteen he was sent up to White- 
hall to learn to be a courtier; and had he pursued 
that course of life, his extraordinary talents would 
have raised him to distinction, and made him a 
blessing to his country, or a curse. But the manners 
of a court did not suit his taste, and he soon returned 
to the country and his former pursuits. From child* 
hood his mind had been impressed with a sense of 
the importance of the salvation of his immortal soul. 
In his fourteenth year, by reading a book, entitled 
" Parsons on Resolution," his soul received an' im- 
pression of divine things which it never afterwards 
lost. A feeble body, and an infirm state of health, 
brought eternity near, and gave him the serious 
thoughts and lively views of a dying man. In this 
frame he read the greater part of the vsTritings of the 
English puritans with the concern and feelings of an 
immortal being, anxious for the security of his hap- 
piness in a future state. So that, before he had stu- 
died theology doctrinally, and as a science, he was 
intimately acquainted with the best experimental 
and practical writers, whose works he had read for 
his edification as a Christian. 

When he reached the age of twenty-one he con- 
ceived that he had but a year or two to live, and 
wishing, during that short space, to be as useful as 
possible, he took orders from the bishop of Worcester, 
without being much acquainted with the controversy 
on ecclesiastical government and discipline. He 
received a license to keep a school at Dudley, and 
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preached there for nine months with great acceptance 
and success. He then removed to Bridgnorth to 
be an assistant to an aged ministei', as he could, in 
that place, be free from some things which he scru- 
pled in the church service. At first there was some 
fruit of his labours, but afterwards they appeared to 
be without effect ; though he was then in the ardour 
of youth, and in the highest fervour of his zeal. God 
will teach his servants that their success proceeds 
from him alone, that they may learn to depend con- 
stantly on him for his blessing, and may labour under 
an unceasing consciousness, " that Paul may plant, 
and Apollos water, but God giveth the increase." 

After continuing there for some time, he received 
an invitation from the inhabitants of Kidderminster 
to go and preach the Gospel in that place* Their 
vicar and his two curates had been accused by theip 
as unqualified for their office, and dreading the wrath 
of the parliament, in order to prevent a trial which 
he bad reason to dread, he consented to ^Uow a main- 
tenance to an acceptable preacher. 

This new field was overgrown with briars and 
thorns. Ignorance and profaneness reigned triumphant 
in the. place. His labours among tlie people, I^oth in 
public and private, were most abundant. In family 
and personal instruction of his people, £ngland, pro- 
bably, did not, at that time, produce his equal. '^ His 
Gildas Salvianus^' exemplifies his own practice ; and 
taught many others to follow it. His success w^s 
uncommon, perhaps superior to that of any oth^r 
minister in the land. When he went to Kidderminster 
there was scarcely a house in a street where there 
was family worship; when he left it, there was 
scarcely a family in the side of a street where it was 
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not : and whoever walked through the town on the 
Lord's-day evening, heard every where the delightful 
sound of reading the Scriptures, and prayer, and 
praise. A general reformation took place; and 
sobriety, order, harmony, and devotion succeeded to 
intemperance, riot, quarrels, and impiety. 

Mr. Baxter's residence at Kiddermins4;er was, after 
two years, interrupted by the civil war. Whatever 
bore the semblance of real religion, was an object of 
hatred by the royal army ; and almost every minister 
who went beyond the forms of the establishment, and 
was zealous for the salvation of the souls of men, was 
sure to feel their cruel rage. His house was plundered, 
his person was injured, and his family treated in the 
most barbarous manner, by a brutal and unprincipled 
rabble, who with little discipline and no pay, were 
allowed to find their support by pillaging the pro- 
perty of those whom they considered to be unfriendly 
to Charles's cause. 

To avoid their fury, of which he would have felt a 
double portion, Mr. Baxter was prevailed on to retire 
to Coventry, which was then garrisoned by the par- 
liament, where he found thirty ministers who had 
sought refuge there for the same cause. For two years 
he preached to the garrison, and to the inhabitants, 
and then went into the army with a view to put a 
stop to the errors which began to prevail, and was 
appointed chaplain to Whalley's dragoons. After 
following the camp for some time, and with the pros- 
pect of success, an alarming and dangerous illness 
obliged him to leave it ; and when he was recovered, 
conceiving his longer continuance would be of no 
avail, he returned to Kidderminster, and remained 
there for the space of fourteen years. 
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The restoration banished him for ever from hts 
beloved flock. At the beginning of the civil wars^ 
England groaned under the heavy curse of a multitude 
of clergy , both ignorant and irreligious ; men who had 
neither abilities nor a disposition to promote the ends 
of their oflSce. Such was the old vicar of Kiddermin- 
ster. The parliament laid him and hundreds more 
aside, with a pension for their support. But, at the 
restoration, they were all let loose upon their unhappy 
flocks, and resumed their former stations. From 
this circumstance, Mr. Baxter was compelled to 
resign his charge to the old incumbent. He would 
gladly have become his curate, but bishop Morley 
would not allow him to preach there, or in any part 
of his diocese : and when Mr. Baxter intreated liberty 
to officiate in some village which had no endowment, 
the bishop replied, " they had better be without any, 
than have you to preach to them.^^ Morley has since 
answered for that speech, and for the rest of his con- 
duct, to the great Shepherd and Bishop of souls. The 
two years of remaining liberty, after the restoration, 
Mr. Baxter was therefore obliged to spend in London, 
where his stated and occasional labours proved a 
blessing to the inhabitants of that highly favoured 
city. 

The act of uniformity separated him firom the 
church of England. Soon after his ordination, scruples 
began to arise in his mind respecting some of the 
rites required in the established worship; and his 
objections increased in proportion as he investigated 
the subject, A latitude in all these things had been 
promised by Charles in his declaration from Breda ; 
but it Vas not adhered to. Integrity appears to have 
had no place in that monarch's heart ; and it formed 
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no part of his chafacter. The conferences at the 
Savoy, in which Mr. Baxter took a principal part, 
were for show, and to amuse ; but not intended for 
any real purpose of accommodation : and the terms of 
conformity were made more rigorous than before. A 
bishopric was offered to him, but he would not accept 
it. When the fatal Bartholomew act was passed, he 
quitted his connection with the established church, 
and became a nonconformist. 

During the severest part of the reign of terror, he 
lived at Acton, and embraced every opportunity of 
preaching to many or to few, as circumstances would 
permit. When an indulgence was given, he came to 
London, and officiated wherever he could obtain 
leave, preaching statedly or occasionally to the utmost 
of his power. Like his brethren he had his share of 
persecution, and indeed one of the largest shares. 
Repeated vexations, fines, imprisonments, and loss 
of goods, fell to his lot ; and one of his imprisonments 
lasted near two years. 

The revolution gave him the liveliest joy ; but his 
strength for labour was almost gone. To have pre- 
vented him, and a multitude besides of the niost 
skilful and zealous ministers, from labouring while 
they had ability, was a crime of so deep a dye, 
that though the authors of it wore crowns and mitres, 
they would find it no easy task to answer to God, the 
Judge of all, for the millions of precious souls which 
perished for lack of knowledge, from being deprived 
of their pastoral care. As long as Mr. Baxter had 
health to enable him to appear in public, he assisted 
Mr. Sylvester at his meeting in Blackfriars : and 
when his infirmities rendered him unable to go 
abroad, he received all who would come to his own 

VOL. II. o 
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hired house, and attend on his family worship. At 
last, worn out with weakness and affliction, he 
finished his course on the eighth of December, in the 
year one thousancl^ six hundred, and ninety-one, in 
the seventy-sixth year of his age. 

In his person, Richard Baxter was tall and thin ; 
and his countenance was remarkably expressive. His 
talents were of the first rank. A mind acute, pene- 
trating in the highest degree, comprehensive in its 
researches and its views, and inventive on every 
occasion ; a judgment sound and impartial ; an ima- 
gination lively and prompt ; and affections ardent and 
tender, were all united in him in no ordinary degree. 
Ample stores of knowledge, acquired by the most 
laborious study, furnished him with materials for every 
subject which he was called to investigate. Though he 
never was at an university, not one in an hundred 
thousand of those who perform all its exercises, and 
are decorated with all its degrees of honour, will 
be found his superior, or his equal. 

Some men, possessed of all his talents, have passed 
through life with little notice. When they have 
chosen to appear on any occasional subject, they 
met with the highest praise: but from indolence 
and impatience of labour they spent almost all their 
days in silence. But in Richard Baxter, to talents 
was united an energy of character which has seldom 
been surpassed. By it, his mighty powers were brought 
into action, and kept in action during the whole course 
of his life. In the performance of important duty he was 
constantly employed ; and by preaching, by writing, 
by conversation, by counsel, arid by active labours, 
was one of the nearest followers of him " who went 
abqut doing good." The age, in which he lived, was 
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an age of storms, of violence, of oppression, and per- 
secution ; but his soul was equal to the times : he 
shrunk from no service however self-denying, from 
no suffering however painful, but persevered in the 
path of duty to the end of his days. 

He was justly accounted one of the greatest writers 
of his age. His publications mark the energy of his 
character ; and they are all works of business calcu- 
lated and designed to do good. The quantity is so 
astonishing, that it would be the employment of an 
ordinary mans life only to copy them. Dr. Calamy, 
in the list which closes his memoirs of Baxter, enu- 
merates four folios, fifty-eight quartos besides single 
sermons, forty-six octavos, and twenty-nine duo- 
decimos, with occasional sheets and prefaces to other 
men's books : and yet composition never took him off 
from preaching, and the other active parts of the 
pastoral care. 

His controversial pieces were numerous. In 
the former part of his life, emancipation from the 
shackles of high church tyranny, made persons eager 
to enjoy their new privilege, and produced a flood of 
new opinions and erroneous ideas. Good men were 
alarmed at the novel sight, and trembled for the con- 
sequences. Among others, Mr. Baxter dreaded an 
immensity of evils, and set himself to expose their 
errors, and refute their systems. His ability in per- 
forming the task, all acknowledge ; but sometimes he 
laboured under a disease common to human nature; — 
in his anxiety to avoid one extreme, he was in danger 
of running into the other. His metaphysical head 
was so subtle in its distinctions and definitions, 
that his opponents frequently mistook his meaning, 
and charged him with heresy iji turn. Sometimes 

o 2 
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he grew angry, and catried matters to an extreme; 
sometimes he was in haste, and did not take sufficient 
pains to investigate the subject, or to present it in the 
most eligible form ; and sometimes he attempted t6 
reconcile systems which cannot be reconciled. On 
these accounts,^ his volumes on theological con- 
troversy, are in the least estimation of any of his 
writings. 

His doctrinal and practical works, which are much 
more valuable, display his mighty talents to great 
advantage. From the causes just mentioned, his 
^controversial writings frightened many good people, 
and they cried out, " a heretic/^ But here we find 
every principle of evangelical religion stated with 
precision, illustrated with jcordial delight, confirmed 
by powerful arguments, and pressed home on the 
conscience with a pungency and force which were 
eminently his own. The accusations brought against 
his orthodoxy, will here be found utterly destitute of 
fourfdation. 

In devotional compositions, he peculiarly excelled. 
There is a keen edge on his thoughts ; and his simple 
unadorned language presents ideas flowing from a 
soul burning with the most ardent love to God and 
man : the soul of the reader is penetrated with the 
divine eloquence, and his affections raised to heaven. 
There are parts in his " Saints' Rest,'' in his " Re- 
formed Pastor," in his " Dying Thoughts," and in 
the applications of his sermons, to which it will not 
be easy to find any thing of the kind superior in the 
English tongue. 

Had Mr. Baxter published but an eighth part of 
what he did, and taken pains to render every piece as 
perfect as he could, they would have been an invalu- 
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able treasure to the religious public. This, he says in 
his memoirs, would have been better. But on taking all 
circumstances into consideration, though many of the 
treatises were so hastily written, that he had not lei- 
sure to look over the manuscript before it was sent to 
the press, yet they were called for by the necessities 
of the times, and answered a valuable end at the hour 
of publication ; and he therefore delivers it as his 
deliberate judgment, that it is best that they should 
be as they are. 

His labours among his flock, and his intercourse 
with his brethren present additional proofs of his 
saperiority of character. The reformation he wrought 
in Kidderminster, was such as scarcely another town 
in England could display. For more than a century 
after his removal, the fruits of his zeal remained. If 
at the] present time they just cease to be visible, woe 
to the men who extinguish the light; but to Baxter 
what praise is due ! 

Among his brethren in the ministry around him, 
he acquired a beneficial ascendancy, and collected 
them into an association for the advancement of reli- 
gioQ, which was highly profitable both to them and 
to their flocks. Being himself moderate in respect 
to forms of church government, he prevailed on 
his neighbours^ episcopalians, presbyterians, inde- 
pendents, and baptists, to unite with him in asso- 
ciating for the advancement of piety and the exercise 
of discipjline, on the general principles in which they 
all agreed : and from his influence every thing was 
conducted with harmony and love. The ascendancy 
which he acquired, and which he used only for good, 
was cheerfully borne because it was not the unnatural 
exaltation of ignorance over knowledge, o? folly ovei . 

o 3 
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wisdom, but that which results from superior talcntfi 
^ and more ardent zeal. 

When civil and ecclesiastical tyranny forced him 
from the country to London, and he mingled with 
the first characters there, his pre-en»inence was still 
maintained. MantoQ, Bates, Howe, all appear to 
have looked up to him as their superior ; and express 
that veneration for him which could not hav^ been 
produced but by qualities both of mind and heart, of 
an extraordinary kind. Indeed it may be truly said 
that he was the fiirst iQan among the nonconformists, 
and drew the greatest respect, and had the most 
extensive influence of any individual in England, 
He was one of those uncommon persons who are bom 
- to bear sway in tl^eir circle, not by coercion or intrigue, 
nor by authoritative claims of domination, but by pre- 
eminence of intellect and goodness, and the natural 
unresisted, and legitimate influence of these over the 
minds of men. 

But that has been left to the last place, which was 
the main spring of all the others, namely, his exalted 
piety. It appeared early in Kfe ; it grew with his 
growth, and advanced with his years. It was daily 
fed by the sacred Scriptures, by meditation, and 
prayer. It gathered energy from frequent and almost 
habitual infirmities ; it was strengthened by suffering 
and persecution ; and it enabled and disposed him 
to live " as seeing him who is invisible, and having res- 
pect to the recompence of reward.^' It gave an energy 
to his preaching, a pathos to his writings, ^nd success 
to all his labours. 

A striking instance of its power was displayed 
when he was preaching at St. Dunstan's. Some of 
the plaister falling down from the ceilings the congre- 
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Ration was alarmed, and hurried out of the churcti in 
confusion and terror. He sat down undismayed ; and 
when the tumult had subsided, he rose up, and 
calmly addressed them thus : " we are in the service 
of God to prepare ourselves, that we may be fearless 
at the great noise of the dissolving world, when the 
heavens shall pass away, and the elements melt with 
fervent heat : the earth also, and the works that are 
therein shall be burnt up;'* The close of his life was 
that of an eminent saint. Amidst the sharpest pains, 
when he was praying for relief, he would check him- 
self and say, " it is not fit for me to prescribe ; 
Lord, when thou wilt ; what thou wilt ; how thou 
wilt.** As his end drew near, being asked by a 
friend what was the state of his mind, he replied, 
^' 1 bless God I have a well grounded assurance of 
my eternal happiness, and great peace and comfort • 
within." When death had dismissed his soul into 
the joy of his Lord, the general esteem in which he 
was held, appeared from the numerous company of 
persons of different ranks and stations who attended 
to perform the last office of respect". 

JOHN FLAVEL. 

This eminent divine is said to have descended 
from the third great officer who came over with Wil- 
liam the conqueror. But he had nobler ancestors, 
His father, Mr. Richard Flavel, was a Christian so 
eminent, that those who were femiliarly acquainted 

• Dr. Earle, theD a young man, who was a spectator of the ftine- 
raly said, that the coaches with the mourners reached all the way 
from Merchaqt-TailorVhall, whence the procession began, to 
Christ chf^rcb where the body was interred. 

o4 
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with him declared, they never heard one vain word 
from his lips; and a minister so honoured by his 
Lord, that he was allowed to bear the cross after him, 
and suffer the loss of all things for his name's sake. 
When he was cast out of his living in Gloucester- 
shire, at the restoration, he took refuge with his son, 
the subject of this memoir, and just before the eject- 
ment of the nonconformists preached on Hosea vii. 
9 : — '' the days of visitation are come ; the days of 
recompense are come : Israel shall know it/^ For his 
close and faithful application he was seized and taken 
before the magistrates. He afterwards exercised his 
ministry in London, where he was imprisoned during 
the time of the plague, of which he died. 

John Flavel, his eldest son, was born in Worcester- 
shire. One of those auspicious omens which are 
frequently supposed to announce future eminence 
accompanied his birth. A pair of nightingales made 
their nest close to the window of the' chamber where 
his mother lay-in, and with their delicious notes sang 
the birth of him whose tongue sweetly proclaimed 
the glad tidings which " give songs in the night.'* 
He early displayed the happy effects of his pious 
education, and having made eminent advances in 
classical learning, be was entered a commoner in 
University-college, Oxford. 

His first situation in the ministry was that of rec« 
tor of Deptford, in Devon, where he took a generous 
method of relieving himself of the care, and his 
ministry of the obstruction arising from the Jewish 
system of tythes. He afterwards gave another proof 
of his self-denial, and superiority to filthy lucre, by 
removing to the sea port of Dartmouth, where, 
though his living was inferior in value, his sphere of 
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usefulness was greatly enlarged. Here he laboured 
-tyith distinguished success. One of his judicious 
bearers says of hint, ^' I could say much, though hot 
enough of the excellence of his preaching ; and that 
person must have a very soft head, or a very hand 

heart, or both, that could sit under his ministry un« 
aflFected.'' 

After the act of uniformity had deprived him of 
the legal title and temporal support, he still retaiaed 
his relation of pastor to the -flock at Dartmouth ; for, 
judging their souls too precious to be tamely aban- 
doned at the nod of power, he preached and admini- 
stered the ordinances of religion to them in private. 
But when the Oxford act banished him and his bre- 
thren five miles from any corporation, he was com- - 
pelled to leave Dartmouth, to the excessive grief of 
his flock, who followed him to a short distance from 
the town, where they pal:ted with floods of bitter 
tears. He then preached at the family seat of th)s 
Rolles, about five miles from Dartmouth, confining 
his labours at first to the solemn hour of midnight, 
when the great hall of the mansion was crowded by 
those who hungered after the Gospel, and preferred it 
to their midnight slumbers. He afterwards preached 
every Lord's-day to those of his charge who came 
out of Dartmouth to him, and sometimes slipped 
into the town to exhort and animate others. He 
often narrowly escaped his enemies, but especially 
on one occasion when preaching in a wood near 
Eieter. 

Availing himself afterwards of king Charles's in- 
dulgence, he preached openly at Dartmouth. But 
when the fires of persecution were re-kindled, he 
went to London by sea, being rescued from a tre* 
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mendous storm, in answer to prayer, of which deli- 
verance he had a remarkable premonition. In Lon* 
don he was snatched from the more dangerous floods 
of ungodly men and persecutors in a distinguishing 
manner ; and as he resisted the pressing invitations 
which were given him to settle in that city, he re- 
turned to Dartmouth, Here, when James the second 
relieved the dissenters from the oppression of the 
penal laws, his flock erected for him what may be 
called a large place of worship. But the edifices which 
were reared for the most eminent of the nonconfor- 
mist pastors oppose the vulgar notion of the superior 
usefuluess of good men who labour in an establish- 
ment ; for it is evident that only a small proportion 
of the parish had learned to love Christ above all, 
while the vast majority were contented to hear those 
wretched hirelings by whom the ejected ministers 
were too often succeeded. 

When the calmness of the times permitted him to 
reside at home, and attend to his charge, he quietly 
walked with God as on the borders of heaven. In 
the account of his personal religion, which his diary 
contains, we have a window opened through which 
we see the habitation of God in the soul of man. In 
prayer be scarcely ever used the same expression 
twice, and always seemed to exceed himself. His 
treatise on the Soul of Man contains a remarkable 
anecdote of a minister, which is usually supposed to 
be a modest imitation of the apostle Paul who 
related his own exalted honour, and delights in the 
third person. From this relation it appears that Mr, 
Flavel spent a day in such intercourse with heaven, 
as overwhelmed the powers of nature, and seemed, 
for a time, to -bring him to the verge of the grave. 
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Many years after he used to call that one of the days 
of heaven, and declared he learned from it more of 
the heawnly life than from any bookff or^discourses. 
His usefulness was great, and in some instances very 
remarkable. He was called one Lord's-day morning 
to attend a young man who was on board a ship 
from Poole, who had cut his own throat, and stabbed 
himself in such a manner, that his recovery was 
thought impossible. But his almost miraculous 
recovery gave him an opportunity of shewing that 
Mr. FlavePs attention had been the means of rescu- 
ing his soul from the hell into which he had 
attempted to plunge himself. Mr. Flavel's book- 
seller once gave him a delightful account of the 
conversion of a gentleman from, dreadful profane* 
ness by reading his treatise, " on the Keeping of the 
Heart." But to do good and receive evil are the sure 
characteristics of the genuine disciples of him who 
died for his enemies. While Mr. Flavel was engaged 
in a season of peculiar devotion, interceding for the 
inhabitants of Dartmouth, some of them, headed by 
the magistrates, who were themselves, says Grainger, 
the lowest of mankind, carried through the town the 
effigy of Mr. Flavel, to which was fastened the bill 
of, exclusion, 'and the covenant. At length they 
committed the whole apparatus to the flames amidst 
the shouts and curses of the profane, and the secret 
sighs of the friends of Flavel and religion. When 
the good man was told what had happened, he only 
replied, " Father forgive them, for they know not 
what they do." 

But he now hastened towards that happier world 
where the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest. His last sermon was a very ani- 
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mated discourse at Ashburton, on his way to Exeter, 
whither he afterwards went and presided as moderator 
at a meeting of the dissentingj ministers of Devon, 
convened in order to form an union of presbyterians 
and independents. At the completion of this work, 
on which he had set his heart, he appeared to pour 
forth all the remaining energies of his soul in the 
most exalted strains of prayer and praise. On the 
same evening he was seized after supper with a para- 
lytic stroke, of which he died on the twenty-sixth 
day of June, in the year one thousand six hundred 
and ninety-one, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. 
Though his funeral displayed the high esteem in 
which he was held, bigotry pursued him beyond the 
grave; for the Latin epitaph on a brass plate, which 
was first in the parish church of Dartmouth, was 
taken down by order of the magistrates. It was then 
transferred to the meeting-house, its proper place ; 
but his true record is on high, and will survive the 
conflagration of the globe. 

Of Mr. Flavel's learning, his works contain suffi- 
cient evidence ; and his printed sermons, which qre 
a model for preachers in the present day, prove him 
to have been master of that species of eloquence 
which reigns over the heart. Without any remark- 
able stretch of thought, his ardent evangelical affec- 
tions give to his works a deserved pre-eminence in 
the esteem of the wise and pious". 

WILLIAM BATES, D. D. 

Dr. William Bates was born in Novetnber, in the 
year one^thousand six hundred and twenty-eight, of a 

^ See his life prefixed to his works in two volumes, folio. 
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father who was an eminent physician. Having re- 
ceived his education at the university of Cambridge, 
he obtained the degree of bachelor of arts in the year 
one thousand six hundred and forty-seven, and thir- 
teen years after, that of doctor in divinity. The act 
of uniformity deprived him of the valuable living gf 
St. Dunstan^s in the West, though he might have 
been promoted to a deanery, and from thence to a 
bishoprick in the establishment, if he had chosen to 
abandon his principles. But in lovely union with* 
tliat mildness and candour which breath^ in his 
writings, he displayed heroic firmness on this trying 
occasion. In his farewell sermon to bis parishioners, 
August the seventeenth, in the year one thousand six 
hundred and sixty-two, he says, " I know you ex- 
pect I should say something concerning my noncon- 
formity. I shall only say thu^ much : it is neither 
fancy, faction, nor humour which makes me not 
comply, but merely the fear of offending God. 

He afterwards became pastor of a congregation at 
Hackney, near London, and was, for many years, 
one of the Tuesday lecturers at Salter's-hall in that 
city, where his popular talents drew immense crowds. 
On the accession of William to the throne of Britain, 
Dr. Bates presented to him an address of congratu- 
lation from the dissenting ministers of London and 
its vicinity, and delivered two speeches, the first to 
the king, the other to queen Mary. They both bear 
evident marks of Dr. Bates^s elegant mind. Congra- 
tulating his majesty on the facility and quiet with 
which he had effected his arduous enterprize ; the ad- 
dress observes, if the " deliverance had been obtained 
by fierce and bloody battles, victory itself had been 
Rejected and sad, and our joy had been mixed with 
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afflicting bittern ess. But as the sun ascending the ho- 
rizon dispels without jioise the darkness of the night, 
so your serene presence has, without tumults or dis- 
order, chased away the darkness which invaded us. 
We are encouraged by your gracious promise hum- 
bly to desire and hope, that your majesty will be 
pleased, by your wisdom and authority, to establish 
a firm union of your protestant subjects in matters 
of religion by making the rule of Christianity to be 
the rule of conformity. We do assure your majesty 
that we shall cordially embrace the terms of union 
which the ruling wisdom of our Saviour has pre- 
scribed in his word.^* 

On the death of queen Mary Dr. Bates performed 
a less welcome duty in preaching a funeral sermod 
for her majesty, and presenting to the afflicted king 
the address of condolence from the dissenters which 
stands among his works as the production of his pen. 
Hence it was observed by Mr. Howe, that " his con- 
cern lay not only with mean men (though he knew 
how to condescend to the meanest), he was to stand 
before kings. It is well known in what relation he 
stood 'to one as long as was convenient for certain 
purposes (for he was at the restoration nominated 
chaplain to Charles the second) ; and how frequent 
occasions he had of appearing, never unacceptably, 
before another, William, whose queen made his writ- 
ings the companions of her closet.^^ Many also of 
the most distinguished persons in the kingdom cul- 
tivated his friendship, among whom archbishop Til- 
lotson is particularly mentioned. 

Towards the close oHife he seems to have laboured 
under the disadvantages of weakness and ill health ; 
for, twelve years before his death, he commenced his 
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admirable funeral sermon for Dr. Jacomb thus: "O 
frail arid faithless life of man ! Who would have 
thought that Dr. Jacomb, whose natural vigour and 
firm complexion promised a longer continuance here, 
should have a period put to his days, and that I 
should survive, whose life has been preserved for many 
years, like the weak light of a lamp in the open air/' 
He lived, however, to the good old age of seventy- 
four, when he departed on the fourteenth d^y of July, 
in the year one thousand six hundred and ninety- 
nine. 

Mr. Howe, who was then at the distance of two 
hundred miles, was called to London to preach his 
funeral sermon, which is in the best style of that 
great man, and is dedicated to the duke of Bedford, 
on account of the high esteem which he entertained 
for Dr. Bates. Unhappily Mr. Howe givqs no 
biography of his friend, with whom hej;iad been 
acquainted forty years. He has, hov^ever, furnished 
us with an admirable portrait of the man. " A 
handsome and commanding person was adorned with 
the charms of elegant manners, which gave him a 
kind of natural claim to the elevated society among 
wh6m he was often welcomed. He united, in an 
eminent degree, the venerable with the lovely; so 
that to him may be applied his own words concerning 
alderman Ashurst: a constant serenity reigned in his 
countenance, a visible sign of the divine. calm in his 
breast, the peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing. His memory, which suffered no apparent 
dqcay till the advanced age of seventy-four, was so 
vigorous that when he had delivered an elegant 
speech without having penned a word, he could after- 
awards repeat it to his friends verbatim. His sermons, 
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"vrfaich are neither short nor unstudied, be delivered 
irotn memory, to which he said he was, in some mea- 
sure, induced by the hope of alluring young preach- 
ers to avoid the chilling use of notes/^ He has com- 
bined the acute perceptions of a metaphysician and 
the sound judgment of a grave divine with the glow- 
ing imagination of a poet. His eloquence, which, 
like that of the ancient classics, has not become anti- 
quated by the lapse of more than a century, must, to 
his cotemporaries,* have been singularly fascinating. 
But from the same cause his style now glides over 
the mind with the smoothness of the moderns, rather 
than rouses with the rude energy of the old puritans. 
In a day which presented many extraordinary exam- 
ples of successful labour in almost every department 
of knowledge, the learning of Dr. Bates was pre-emi- 
nent. Such was his acquaintance with books that 
'Mr. Howe pronounces him a living library, and adds, 
that one who was as great a pillar, and as bright an 
ornament to the church as ever it had, was known to 
say, that were he to collect a library he would as soon 
consult Dr. Bates as any man he knew. These costly 
talents were humbly consecrated on the altar of God, 
for his exalted piety turned every thing he touched, 
into religion. Persons of high rank, who often con* 
suited him, acknowledged that they received from 
bim such serious hints as require a rare union of 
talents and religion to convey to the great. " Into 
what transports of admiration of the love of God have 
I seen him break forth (says Mr. Howe) when some 
things, not immediately relating to practical godli- 
ness, had taken up great part of his time ! How 
easy a step did he make it from earth to heaven I 
With what high flights of thought and affection wa» 



wont to speak of the heavenly state I Like ii man 
much nEiore akin to the other world than this. Let 
those who often visited him say whether he did not 
usually send them away with somewhat that tended 
to better their spirits^ and quicken them in their Way 
beavenwatds/^ For the elegance of his mind, and the 
gentleness of his temper, for the manner in which h^ 
Was regatiled, both by his own and the opposite 
party, Dr« Bates may be ealled the dissenting Melanc« 
thon'. 



PmLIP HENRY, A- M. 

Philip Henry was so pre-eminent in wotth that it 
Would have been high honour to any man to have 
been his son, but he was blessed with such a soil 
that posterity reveres him as the father of Matthew 
Henry. 

The family cipme from Wales, and the first of 
them who settled in England was John Henry ^ who 
became servant to Charles the first, and was much 
esteemed for bis fidelity to that unhappy monarch. 
He maitied Mrs. Margaret Rochdale, of Westminster, 
a womad of eminent piety: by whom be bad the son 
who is the subject of this memoir. He was named 
after Philip earl of Pefnbroke, his sponsor in baptisni. 
Charles the second^ and his brother the duke of 
. York, were the playmates of bis boyish days ; but 
thoiigb they prdriiised him great preferment, they 
W^ra the scourges of his maturer y^rs. While Mi. 
Hstiry related these juvenile occurrences he was 60 

[ * See iioWe's Fuaersl SeniM^ for £Ph S«te«, The Koncon- 
formiits* Memorial. 
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far from priding hiinself on them, that he adored the 
kind providence which snatched him from the pollu- 
tions of a court. His friepds, however, attributed to 
these early connections the elegant polish which 
shone in. all bis future deportment. 

He received his educations under the happiest aus- 
pices, for he was placed at Westminster school, and 
committed to the care of Mr. Thomas .Vincent, who 
gave himself so heartily to the improvement of his 
scholars, that it threw him into a consumption, and 
thus Mr. Henry was accustomed to say, that he 
killed himself with false Latin. The celebrated Dr. 
Busby was afterwards his tutor, under whom he be- 
came eminent for his attainments in languages. This 
king of Lilliput, who is said to have ruled by the 
ferula, seems to have governeci young Hepry vvith 
love ; for he says, ** I never felt the weight, of his 
hand but once, and then I deserved it.*^ When Mr. 
Henry was ejected from the establishment, the doc- 
tor meeting him, said, ^^ Who mac)e you a noncon- 
formist.^^ " You, sir," replied he. " I made you a 
nonconformist ! " " Yes, sir, you taught me those 
principles which forbade me to violate my consci- 
ence." While at this school, in compliance with 
the request of his mother, he was allowed to attend 
the ministry of Mr. Marshall, who then preached in 
Westminster, at seven, o'clock in the morning, by 
whose ministry Mr. Henry learned to sit as a diisciple, 
at the feet of Jesus. 

From Westriiinster he removed to Christ church, 
Oxford, where he was soon after called to yield to 
the parliamentary visitation, which he did in th^e 
words : " I subniit to the power of the parliament in 
the present visitation, as far as I may with a safe con- 
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science, and without perjury/* At college, however, 
finding most learning where there was least religion; 
bis literary ardour betrayed him into pvil connexions, 
and gave occasion for this memorandum, " Elangue^ 
scere max ccepit pristince pietatis urdor^^ But he 
adored God that" his 'grace rescued him by a second 
conversion. Dr. Owen, when vice-chancellor, no- 
ticed his college exercises with high approbation ; 
and those who had seen him figure among academics, 
were afterwards charmed to see with what simtplicity 
he stooped to preach to rustics. Some o^ his Latin 
verses are among the poems which the university 
published in the year one thousand six hundred and 
fifty-four on the peace with Holland. But when 
he afterwards visited Oxford he inserted in bis book, 
as no doubt God did in his, " a Tear dropped over 
my University Sins.^' 

He was first settled at Worthenbury , in Flintshire, 
where he was ordained by presbytery, and laboured 
with such holy ardour that through all the country 
he was known by the name of heavenly Henry, 
Here he married Catharine Matthews, of Broad Oak. 
She was heiress to a good estate, which promoted 
the temporal comfort of her husband, and enabled 
him not only to preach the Gospel freely but also to 
relieve many ministers in the day of persecution, 
while the'*pers6nal excellencies of his wife were with 
him a constant theme of praise to God. By her he 
bad two sons, John and Matthew, and four daughters. 
John died young, but his son Matthew, whose praise 
is in all the churches, was his father's biographer^ 
add records, with interesting and instructive minute- 
ness, the: beautiful order of religion which was estab? 
lisbed in bis paternal abode. 

p 2 
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At the restontion Mr. Philip Henry was first 
deprived, by his enemies, of his usual sphere of 
labour, and afterwar(k entirely expelled from the 
establishment by the act of uniformity«--^e says 
*^ our sins have made Bartholomew-day, in the yeai 
one thousand six huridred and sixty-two, the sad* 
dest day for England since the death of king Ed-i 
watd the sixth, but even this for good/' Though 
his soti Matthew says, ^*we see not how;'' we 
have lived long enough to see how. He was 
bunted fi*om his home into prisons and corners ))y 
the conventicle and five*miie acts. He was at first 
very scrupulous of preaching out of the establish- 
ment, for which he retained a strong predilection ; so 
that when the indulgence was granted in the year 
one thousand six hundred and seventy-two he hesi- 
tated to use it, observing, that none but the inde- 
pendents were vety glad of it : and he feared to turn 
independent in pnu^tice by setting up a separate 
meeting. But the further discipline of the rod of 
persecution afterwards taught him more just senti-* 
ments concerning establishments, dissent^ and prac* 
tical independency. Hence, when a new scene 
.opened upon dissenters in the year one thousand six 
hundred and eighty-seven, by king James' declara- 
tion for liberty of conscience, Mr. Heniy immedi- 
ately availed himself of it, answering the scrupulous 
objections of those who feared that it was only de« 
signed to fovour the papists, by observing, that to 
preach the Gospel of Christ was to outshoot the 
papists with their own bow* 

In the new commission for the county of Flint be 
was surprised to find himself nominated a justice of 
the peace. But though i^ reverend gentleman of the 
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neighbourhood had before told him that he hoped 
himself shortly to be in the commission, and thea he 
would rid the country of him, Mr. Henry refused 
the opportunity of revenging or defending himself by 
the proffered honour. He now fitted up an out* 
building of his own, and held constant worship there, 
preaching like one who had renewed his youth like 
the eagle, and soaring as one glad to burst from a 
chain which had long depressed his heavenward 
flight. He preached -around the country on the 
working days, riding, after having delivered one ser- 
mon, six or eight miles to preach another ; and the 
next, repeating the same laborious exercise : the joy 
which he felt in this opportunity for labour, the 
success which attended liis efforts, and the happy 
settlement of all his children, crowned his latter ^id 
with gladness. 

But his labours hastened his rest, for now writing 
to a friend, who anxiously inquired after his health, 
he says, ^^ I am always habitually weary, and expect 
no other till I lie down in the bed of spices.^^ Aftier 
preaching on the Lord^s^day with his usual vivacity 
and energy, he was seized on the following Tuesday 
with the fatal sickness. When Mr. Matthew Heniy 
arrived from Chester, he said to him, ^^ O, son, you 
are welccmie to a dying father, I am now ready to be 
offered, and the time of my departure is at hand.^* 
Some time after, while his son supported the head of 
the dying parent, he said to him, *• Son, the Lord 
bless you, and grant that you may do worthily in 
your generation, and be more serviceable to the 
church of God than I have been.^^ He then said, 
" O death, where is thy sting;** and after sixteen 
hours illness he slept in Jesus, June the twenty- 

p 3 
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fourth,, in the jeAv one thousand six hundred and 
ninety-six, having lived sixty-five years, jand 
preached forty-three. His character, .if drawn to 
tbe full, would, to most readers, appear that of an 
angel, not of a man ; and his sayings, which form a 
chapter in his biography, remind us of the sacred 
text, *^ the words of the wise are as goads, and as 
nails fiistened in a sure place ^" 



JOHN HOWE, A. M. 

Loughborough, of which his father was minister, 
was the native place of this great man, who was born 
in the y^ar one thousand six hundred and thirty. 
Archbishop Laud, whose zeal for the ceremonies of 
the church was hot as the fire of hell, drove him 
from hrs living because he took part with the puri- 
tans. Finding no place of rest within the limits of 
that prelate's ecclesiastical tyranny he went over to 
Ireland, and carried his son with him. The war and 
massacre in that unhappy country forced him back 
again into England, and he settled in Lancashire. 
There his son* acquired his classical knowledge, and 
was sent early to Cambridge. After continuing some 
years in that university, and taking his first degree, 
•he removed to Oxford, where he made considerable 
progress in literature, commenced master of arts, and 
was elected fellow of Magdalen college. 

Soon after taking bis second degree he was or- 
dained by Mr. Herle, of Winwick, ai^sisted by the 
p[iinisters of the chapels in his very eKtensive parish. 
On this account he used pleasantly to observe^ that 

^ See Life of P. Henry by hjs son Matthew./ 
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few men in modern times had a more primitive ofdi*' 
nation than himself. The field of ministerial labour 
to which he afterwards removed was Great Torrihg- 
ton, in Devon, and bis abundant services were 
crowned with considerable success. 

Business calling him to London he had the cu- 
riosity to go to the chapel at Whitehall. Cromwell, 
whose eyes were every where, thought that he saw 
something extraordinary in this country minister, 
and sent a person to say that he wished to speak 
with him when the service was over. When Mr. 
Howe came, he was requested, with much earnest- 
ness, to preach there the next Lord^s-day. He did 
every thing he could to be excused, and begged to 
be permitted to return home to his flock, but in 
vain. He "was constrained to comply with the 
Wishes of one who would take no denial. After offi- 
ciating one Sabbath, he was obliged to do so a second 
and a third ;. and the consequence was, that nothing 
would satisfy the protector but Mr. Howe must- 
come to Whitehall, and be his domestic chaplain.' 
With very great reluctance he was compelled to gra- 
tify a man who would have his own way. 

His conduct in this difficult situation was that of 
an eminently wise and prudent, and good man. 
Such was his disinterestedness that once when he 
was applying for a favour, the protector ^bid, "Mr. 
Howe, you often come to me in behalf of others, but 
you never have asked one benefit for your own fa- 
mily: how comes it that you do not i:ather seek to 
advance their interest ? " At one time he gave great 
offence by preaching against afavourite notion, " the- 
efficacy of a particular faith in prayer,^* which was 
then in great vogue at court. But he was a man of 
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unfilterable fideliiy, and Ddthii^ could mom him 
from the path of duty. 

After Oliver's death, he eontinuod about thraii 
moDthfi in the service of his son Richard^ and theii 
went down to his old people at Torrlngton^ and 
loured among them till the act of uniformity took 
place. Soon after the restoration he was accused by 
que of those time^'Serving men with whom every 
country ftbouads, but whom none buk bad govern* 
ments eQCQurage, of having uttered something sedi* 
tious« if not treasonable, in his sermon : but by the 
testiippny of more than twenty of his most judicioua 
hearers he. was cleared from the malicious charge. 

Nothing, however, could free him from the efieets 
qf the Bartholomew act, and he retired from the sta« 
tion of a parish minister to he a silenced nonconform 
iQlst He mtist now steal opportunities of usefriW 
qesa, and preach the Gosp^ in aeoret, as if he were 
a thief, offending God, and iivjuring man. For aeve« 
ral years he was an itinerant preacher in the hahita^ 
tipna of his friends. In the course of the year one 
thoMsapd six hundred and sixty-five he endured an 
imprisonment of two months in the Isle of St. Nichot^ 
las. When released, he continued in the west, ezer- 
c^si^g bis Qiin^try from place to place as times wouhl 

feeing no prospect of extensive usefulpess at 
hornet h?! acfi^pted an ofier from loyd Mazarene to ho 
\v» chaplaiU) and went over with his family to Ire^ 
Ift^d iin tbo y^r one tbouaabd six hundred and 
sQv^i|ty<t^ne, The mansion of bis patifon was in the 
nQtfhbQUPliood ^ Antrim. The demon of unifof% 
iQity da^s not appear to hav4; obtained so full a 
pos^Q^ion of the Irish aa of the English biahops of 
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that age ; and Mr, Howe, while he continued in that 
country, statedly officiated in the church of that city, 
and was admitted into the churches in the neigb-» 
boaring towns. 

From this situation he was, in the year one thou-r 
sand six hundred and seventy-five, on the death of 
Dr. Lazarus Seaman, called to be pastor of a church 
formed of persons who had belonged to his congre- 
gation ; and he returned to London to exercise the 
office of the ministry, but in a state of things bow 
changed since the time of his former abode in the 
metropolis, and to an audience how different from 
that which he had served before. For ten years, and 
^ome of them peculiarly unfavourable to religious 
liberty, he laboured with extraordinary acceptance in 
the service of his people, among whom were not ^ 
faw aiBinently distinguished, not only for their pi^ty 
but their talents, their education, and theif reippegta^ 

Wlity in aoqial iifet 

In th« ywr one thoM^aqd six hundred a,nd eighty^ 
five, whm tyranny wa^ come to its height, he coqAr 
pli^ with an invitation from lord Wharton to travel 
with hiijat to the Continent ; and after visiting n^any 

ibrf!ig9 part*, a? the ^or was atjll shut against pqh^ 

lie usefulness at home, he took up his residence at 
Utrecht, and continued there for a season, greatly 
respected by ^1 1 ranks of people, preaching statedly 
at hia own house, .and freqwently in the English 
church* 

In the year one thousand six hundred and eighty* 
seven, when king James changed his maxims of 
government, and gave the dissenters fiill liberty of 
worship, Mr. Jlpwe returned with pleasure to hilt 
flock, and took the benefit of the indulgence. In an 
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interview with the prince of Orange, just before his 
departure from Holland, he had been advised not to 
thank king James for dispensing with the penal laws ; 
and he, and a great majority of the dissenters, GX)m- 
'plied with the advice^. 

After the revolution Mr. Howe continued to 
labour among his people in Silver-street, who are 
said to have been a society peculiarly select. He 
took an active part in every thing relating to the 
concerns of religion, and ever appeared the powerful 
advocate of truth, of piety, of moderation, and libe- 
rality. In every part of his iconduct his entire 
devotedness to the service of his Master shone forth ; 
and in the end he exhibited a resemblance of the sun 
in a summer evening setting in mildness of glory. 
He died the second day of April, in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and five, in the seventy-fifth 
year of his age. 

Mr. Howe*s person was the index of his mind. 
He was above the common size : there was a dignity 
in ,his countenance, and something unusually great 
and venerable in his whole deportment, which struck 
even strangers with reverence. His talents were of 
the highest order. The God of nature endued him 

^ There were some who »ent up addresses expressive of gratitade 
for the liberty which he gave them to worship God according to 
their conscience ; and they have been greatly blamed, both by 
th^se of their own communion and of the established churchy but 
without sufficient reason. If the parliament of England was so 
infernally wicked as to persecute men for worshipping God in the 
way they conceived agreeable to his will, when the king set himself 
in opiM>8ition to their abominable iniquity, and said to the dissen-^ 
ters, " Go worship God as conscience dictates,** wiis it not a good 
deed? And he deserved the thanks of every friend both -of God 
and man. 
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with a soul capable of the most vigorous exertions, and 
the most exalted degrees of improvement. The ca- 
pacities which he possessed he did not suffer, through 
inglorious indolence^ to remain inert. His applica* 
tion to study was close and unremitting ; and his 
faculties were roused with their utmost energies in 
order to attain every brartch of knowledge which 
could conduce to improv^e and aid the researches and 
pursuits of a divine. 

His sentiments, in theological matters, were such 
as would lead men to call him a moderate calvinjst. 
In his writings he scarcely descended to the minuter 
parts of divinity ; but chiefly confined his literary 
labours to the great and fundamental principles of 
religion, and set himself to illustrate those important 
truths in which Christians are agreed. The manner 
in which he formed his creed, is not unworthy of 
notice. By his skill in languages he was able to ex- 
amine with accuracy the originals of the sacred code. * 
He perused the writings of some of the fathers and of 
the schoolmen. He made himself master of the 
systems of theology drawn up by the reformers and 
the divines of the following age. He formed an 
intimate acquaintance with the works of the heathen 
philosophers. Above all, he studied the sacred Oracles, 
and from an attentive, serious, and repeated perusal 
of them, drew up a system of theology for himself, 
which in the course of his long life he never saw 

reason to cbange'^^ 

> 

*i A late wrker, of deserved eioipeoce in the departoaent of 
biblical Hternture, Dr. Campbell^ of Aberdeeo, strenuously exhort» 
his students to fovm a s^irstem of divinit/. for thems^ves from the 
aacred ScHptures^ without consulting coamitjitatorsy or previously 
studying systematic writers iu theology; But whether th'if method 



Unfeigned and exalted piety filled the soul of John 
Howe. It would be difficult to say, if ever there was 
a better man in England. The principlea of the 
Goapel were felt by him in their utmost energy, and 
he was wholly devoted both in heart and life to Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. His great end in living was 
to please God, and to advance his glory ; and it would 
not be easy to find a man equal to him in love to all 
the disciples of Christ, in universal benevolence, and 
in that purity and humility which adorn the cha- 
racter of a man of God. 

While deserved praise is given to Mr. Howe for 
personal religion, there are two qualities in which he 
was pre-eminent. 

In integrity of heart, he yielded to no man who 
ever trod on English ground. There was an honesty 

ia preferable to that which was ailopted by Mr. Howe» may be 
justly questioned. In commentators, a stadent will find ten thou* 
sand hints ibr iUnstrating the meaning of the inspired Yolnme, 
whieh never would hav« ooowrred to htpiMl£ Systems of divinity 
willpi^sent a multitude of the acutest criticisms on the mostimpoiw 
t^v^ passages of the Old and New Testament. 3y perusing these 
with impartiality and care, will not the student be enabled |o form 
a more accurate and enlarged view of the varioos doctrines of die 
Christian religion ? To reject the light held out by the wisest an4 
heat men of every preceding age» and to detfrmiaa on the viont 
laoiaentous nSbin without deigaing to consult them, is certainly 
not the result of the wisdom which is from above^ It is div^Iy 
contrary to the method which men pursue on every other subject 
in which their happiness is concerned. Dr. Campbell proceeds, on 
the supposition that a student must invariably have his mind biassed 
by what he reads, and decide under the influence of prejudice. But 
is it more necessary, that a person should believe cvecy thing he 
reads in books, than that be should give credit to every thing he 
kears in eenversation. A student of sound judgment wiU assert 
only according to the degree of evidence which oommentariea aad 
present to the mind. 
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in him which nothing could shake. He had an 
uprightness of soul which could not be bent from the 
straight line of rectitude by promises or threatenings^ 
by the hope of worldly benefit or the fear of temporal 
evil. What appeared to him a duty, nothing could 
allure or deter him from performing : what he pon* 
ceived to be a sin, neither earth nor hell could induce 
him to conimit. 

The other excellence is magnanimity : and it may 
well- be questioned if th6re was ever a man in the 
British isle superior td him in this respect. There is 
in some characters a certain sublimity both of mind 
and he^rt. A Roman writer says of Scipio Africanus 
^' nikU misi magnum unquam nee sensii, nee dixit ^ Hbe 
yeciL^^ The God of nature may have endued that mail 
with an idnate greatness of soul. But in forming the 
character of John Howe, the God of nature and grace 
united the combined energies of both. A greater mea« 
sure of intellectual, moral, and spiritual sublimity than 
were united in him where shall it be found ? He had 
his sentiments as to lesser points in religion, and as 
to church government : he acted according to his 
own judgment, and would be guided by no other 
man's opinion. But his soul appears to have beea 
filled with the great things of Christianity, and with 
them alone. He loved all good men, and loved them 
accovdifig to their goodness, without considering to 
what communion they belonged. To promote pure 
religion was his grand aim, not the interests of a 
party. In his own soul, the great fundamental prin* 
€iples of the Gospel reigned, and formed the character 
of a catholic Christian above all sects and parties, 
uniting and willing to unite with all good men of 
every church, who were united to Christ, following 
him, and devoted to him. 
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Some unusual displays of divine love this man of 
God had received ; and near the close of his ministry, 
while he was dispensing the Lord^s supper, the grace 
of Jesus, his Saviour, affected his soul in so powerful 
a manner, that it was feared he would have expired, 
while giving the bread and wine to the members of 
his church, and discoursing to them on the infinite 
greatness of redeeming love. With those who visited 
him as he drew near the gates of death, he conversed 
as one already in the celestial state. There was 
something in him so spiritual and dignified, that 
they could not help regarding him with the veneration 
due to an inhabitant of heaven. His views of future 
blessedness were exceedingly exalted, his hopes sted- 
iast, and his desires intense. While his earthly taber- 
nacle was fast hastening to decay, he said to Mrs. 
Howe, *' I think I love you as well as it is fit for one 
creature to love another ; yet if it were put to my 
choice, whether to die this moment, or to live this 
night, and the living this night would secure the 
continuance of my life for seven years to come, I 
would choose to die this moment." 

Such was the chaplain of Oliver Cromwell. It has 
usually been conceived, that his preachers were con- 
temptible fanatics. Whatever men, and some of 
them high in ecclesiastical office, may have said to 
their disadvantage, we venture to assert, that for 
greatness of talents, unfeigned piety and goodness, 
the true learning of a Christian divine, a thorough 
understanding of the sacred Scriptures, and skill and 
excellence in preaching, none of the rulers of the 
house of Tudor, of the house of Stewart, or the house. 
of Hanover ever bad a chaplain superior to John 
Howe. 
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His works, in the estimation of the public, have 
deserved the first place in the theological library. 
For the last threescore years, no book^ in divinity 
have uniformly sold for so large a sum, as his two 
folio volumes. Not a bishop, nor archbishop's 
writings, though there be a charm in titles, have been 
marked in catalogues at so high a price. 

One of his most celebrated pieces is the " Living 
Temple.^^ The former part has been considered by 
adepts in metaphysical reasoning as unequalled at the 
time: the latter part has bean the delight of judicious 
Christians as a luminous illustration of the grand 
principles of the Gospel of Christ. " His Blessed- 
ness of the Righteous'^ is a first-rate performance, and 
contains a vast extent of thought, of learning, but 
especially of piety. It displays the author's acquain- 
tance with the writings of the ancient philosophers, 
that behad their sentiments so much in his mind as to 
communicate a tinge of the Platonic system which was 
then much in vogue at the universities. Mr. Howe, 
among others, appears to have been fond of it, and to 
havQ estimated it far above its real value; and he 
sometimes introduces it in his works, when it mights 
better haivebeen omitted. His ** Delighting in God'' 
is one of the purest treatises of practical theology to 
be found in the £nglish language ; and demonstrates 
Mr. Howe to have been not only a superior writer 
but a most eminent Christian. " The Redeemer's 
Tears wept over Lost Souls,'' and " the Redeemer's 
Dominion over the invisible World" contain a strength 
of reasoning, a sublimity of thought, atid a pathos^ 
which it will not be. easy to find elsewhere in an 
equal degree. Indeed what did \ie write which doe^ 
not bear the evident marks of a master's hand ? No 
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man appears to have understood tHe Scriptures better, 
or to have possessed equal skill in tlirowing light 
on a passage, by two or three v^ords. These brief 
illustrations are like a sun*beaai. And there is 
scarcely a writer in the wliole compass of English 
theological literature, in whom a greater number of 
new and uncommon, but useful thoughts are to 
be foutld; 

His style is, in many places, stiff and involved, and 
in some obscure ; but it has a dignity, an energy, a 
splencjlour, and a sublimity which produce the most 
powerful effects on the reader's mind. 

Besides the two folio volumes, consisting of treatises 
and sermons, which were published in his lifetime, 
there have since appeared two in octavo, the one on 
love to God and our neighbour, and the other on mis- 
cellaneous subjects ; two on the work of the Spirit^ 
the one, in particular persons, and the other on his 
influence in producing the glory of the latter days; 
and a duodecimo volume on family worship. All 
these discourses were taken from his lips by a short** 
hand writer, without having been ever committed to 
paper by Mr. Howe, who possessed the talent of 
forming and retaining an extensive plan in his mind 
and was accustomed to preach wholly from pre-" 
meditation, and the thoughts su^ested in the time 
of delivery. But they bear the stamp of their author's 
superior genius, and are such as none but a great 
man could preach. It is remarkable^ that in his 
posthumous ivorks there is a perspicui^ of style, 
and a simplifying of ideas which are ekoeedingly 
striking, and which the reader of bis former pitd^s 
could not have expected to find« With all their dJiM 
advantages they are valuable remains of oit^ of 
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Eltigland's greatest men, and confirm the ancient 
adage, " that the gleanings of Ephraim are better than 
the vintage of Abiezer." 

Perhaps it may be considered as no unfair test of 
intellectual and spiritual excellence that a person 
can relish the writings of John Howe : if he does 
not, he may have reason to suspect that something 
in the head or heart is wrong. A youf ^ minister 
who wishes to attain eminence in his profession, if 
he has not the works of John Howe, and can procure 
them in no other way, should sell his coat and buy 
them : and if that will pot suffice, let him sell his 
bed, and lie on the floor : and if he spend his days 
in reading them, he will not complain that he lies 
hard at night« 



JOHN OWEN, D. D. 

The name of Dr. John Owen may seem to be 
)>laced' beyond the limits of our history as he died 
five years before the revolution, but as he was 
equally out of the catalogue of the nonconformist's 
memorial, never having been ejected from any living 
in the establishment, it seemed proper to give him a 
place in our work, that it might not be remarked, 
that the oniy very eminent person whom* we have 
left unnoticed, was a mail for whose sake the order of 
any history might with propriety be slightly violated. 

From the last family of the five regal tribes of 
Wales, Lewis Owen, esq. of Llwyn, near Dolgelle, 
was descended, and from him sprang Henry Owen, 
who was for some time minister of Stadham, in 
Oxfordshire. This clergyman, who was reckoned 

VOL. II. Q 
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a strict puritao, was bleissed, ^hilc at Stadham, in 
the year one thousand 'six hundred and sixteen, with 
a second son, whom he named John, who was de- 
stined to prove a divine of such eminence as to 
eclipse, with sacred lustre, all the regal honours of 
this ancient house. An early proficiency in elemen- 
tary studies admitted John Owen to the university 
when only twelve years of age. Here he pursued 
his academical labours with unquenchable ardour, 
allowing himself only four hours sleep in a night ;^ 
though, alas ! no holy oil fed his lamp ; for he after-> 
wards confessed with blushes that his sole stimulus 
to mental exertion was the ambitious hope of rising 
to some distinguished station in church or state. 
How often has the eye of Omniscience seen this odi- 
ous mildew sprinkled over the academic laurels of 
those who have shone with envied lustre in the 
church ! Mr, Owen would doubtless have carried 
his point, had not God in mercy convinced him of 
the sin of aiming at his own glory, which called him 
off from his former pursuits, and induced him to 
consecrate his future life, with all hi^ tnighty talents, 
to the honour of God, and the reformation of his 
church. This rendered him averse to the supersti* 
tious rites which Laud was then introducing into 
the university 1 and thus alienated from him all bis 
former friendS) who fled from him as one infected 
with puritanism, a disease, in their eyes, moredread* 
ful than the plague ; so that he was at length obliged 
to leave the college. He was thus thrown into the 
hands of the parliamentary party, which so incensed 
his uncle, who had supported him at the university, 
that he for ever abandoned him, ^d settled his estate 
upon another person. ' 
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Mr. Owen, now cast upon the providence of God, 
went to live with a gentleman as his chaplain ; but 
he, though the friend of this puritan, being a zealous 
royalist, went into the king's army, and thus left his 
chaplain once more to seek a maintenance. He went 
to London where he was a perfect stranger, and had 
to struggle through his temporal difficulties with the 
additional burden of a troubled spirit. After he first 
discovered the evil of sin, this towering genius, 
who had been* the admiration of the university, was 
90 broken down, that for three months he could 
scarcely speak a word to any one ; and for five years 
the anguish of his mind embittered his life. Under 
this burden he went one Lord's-day to hear Mr. 
Calamy, at Aldermanbury church ; but after wait- 
ing some time, a country minister, of whom he 
could nevet afterwards receive the least information, 
ascended the pulpit, and preached from Matt. viii. 
36. "Why are ye fearful, O ye of little faith,'' which 
happily removed all his doubts, and introduced him 
to the enjoyment of that sacred peace which, without 
interruption, blessed all his future days. 

" A merry heart doth good like a medicine,'' says 
the royal preacher, and Mr. Owen now found his 
peace of conscience diffuse health through his debi- 
litated frame, and restore the former tone of his 
miod ; so that he soon wrote his " Display of Ar» 
mini^LQism," which introduced him to notice and 
esteem. Induced by the merits of this performance, 
the committee for ejecting scandalous ministers pre- 
sented him to the living of Fordham, in Essex, 
where he laboured for a year and a half to the 
great satisfaction and advantage of the parishioners. 
But the patron of the' living removed him from it, 

Q 2 
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which gave th6 inhabitants of Coggeshall, about five 
miles distant, an opportunity to invite him to be 
their minister ; and as the earl of Warwick, the patron, 
gave him the living, he consented, and preached to a 
very judicious congregation of two thousand |^ersous 
with great success. Here his researches into the 
Scriptures induced him to abandon the presbyterian 
system of church government, and to adopt the prin- 
ciples of the independents: so that he not only 
formed a congregational church upon the plan which 
appeared to him to be dictated by Christ in the New 
Testament, but became the most able vindicator of 
those sentiments which have so much prevailed 
among dissenters. 

His name, like a rich perfume, could not be con- 
cealed, so that he was now called to preach before 
the parliament; and on the twenty-ninth of April„ in 
the year one thousand six hundred and forty-six, 
delivered to them a discourse on Acts xvi. 2 : "A 
vision appeared to Paul in the night : there stood a 
man of Macedonia, and prayed him, saying, come over 
into Macedonia, and help us/' It is a bold and ener- 
getic appeal to the wisdom and benevolence of the 
legislature in behalf of those parts of the empire 
which were destitute of the light of evangelical in- 
struction. Those who are only acquainted with the 
general strain of Dr. Owen's writings, would not sup- 
pose him capable pf pouring forth that flood of lucid 
glowing popular eloquence which is displayed in this 
sermon. The day after the death of Charles the firstj 
he was called to the difficult task of preaching before 
the parliament again, when he chose for his text 
Jeremiah xv. 19, 30. Instead of courting the favour 
of the ruling powers, by applauding the execution of 
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Charles, he feithfuJly warned his country against' 
imagining that a mere change of governors, or forms 
of government, would remedy the evils introduced 
by sin ; and charged the parliament to seek the ge^ 
nuine eternal interests of the people over >vhom they 
ruled. Wisdom and fidelity joined to compose this 
discourse. . 

Mr. Owen shortly after attended Cromwell to Ire- 
land, where he presided in the college, and preached 
in Dublin upwards of a year and a half. He returned 
to his charge at Coggeshall, but was soon called to 
preach again at Whitehall, and afterwards to go into 
Scotland. The House of Commons at length pre- 
sented him to the deanery of Christ church, Oxford, 
and soon after he was made D. D. and chosen vice- 
chancellor of the university, which honourable post 
he filled with singular wisdom and prudence during 
five years. 

Thus, in the short ^pace often years, we are called 
to witness the most complete revolution in his affairs ; 
and after having seen him persecuted for his con- 
scientious dissent from the fashionable superstition, 
shunned by his former friends, disowned by his rela- 
tions, disappointed of a good estate, driven from his 
college, cast upon the wide world, called to struggle 
with adversity under the depression of a wounded 
conscience, wliich consumed his mental and corpo- 
real vigour: we behold him in the enjoyment of 
peace " which passeth all understanding,^' and knew 
no interruption, exulting in the return of elasticity 
of mind, with health of body, filling the kingdom 
with the fame of his literary and religious eminence, 
introduced to the esteem of the highest characters 
and authorities in his country, and exalted to the first 

Q 3 
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post which the church of England then knew, by 
presiding over that university from whose bosom he 
had been unkindly driven. History has seldom fur- 
nished a more effectual antidote against despondency 
in adverse circumstances, or a more animating exhor- 
tation to follow conscience and principle wherever 
they may appear to lead. 

Six Latin orations, delivered at Oxford while he 
"presided over that university, are printed at the, end 
of the volume which contains his sermons and tracts, 
and sufficiently display the doctor'^ talents and 
learning, as well as the discernment of those who 
selected him for this poSt of distinguished honour. 
He ruled with mild firmness, and was so far from 
obtruding his sentiments as an independent on the 
university, that he gave several vacant livings to 
presbyterians, and would never suffer a congregatioa 
of episcopalians, who met opposite to his own door 
in order to read the prescribed liturgy, to receive the 
least disturbance. Here he wrote his learned treatise 
on the perseverance of the saints, and other excellent 
works, and redeemed time for the labours of the pul- 
pit. When Oliver Cromwell resigned the office of 
chancellor of Oxford to his son Richard, Dr. Owen 
delivered a congratulatory oration to the new head 
of that learned body; and by delicate, yet digniBed 
praises, reminded him of what he ought to be'. 
Shortly after, Dr. Conant being elected vice-chan- 
cellor. Dr. Owen took his leave of the university with 
an address, vvhich presents a singularly beautiful 

• It commences thus; '* miuora ilia sceptra, vir amplissime, 
qnce manibus, quibusipsam pa*iielibnitEuropam, portassemagnus 
parens vestcr uon embtnit, i'nsurgeiitis glof iae et decofis non contem* 
iieuda' omiiia^ ad ped^ tuos proroWit Acndemia Oxoniensis^ 
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combination of the jealousy which a learned and 
laborious man feels for his honest fame, with the 
humility of a Christian absorbed in the honour and 
interests of his God. The fortunes and prospects of 
the university, when first it fell into the hands of the 
parliament party, are finely depicted, while the 
improvements which had been made during the five 
years of his chancellorship, are hinted at with much 
delicacy*. Owen lays down the academic fasces with 
a generous grace, bidding his successor welcome to 
the seat which he vacated, and congratulating the 
university oji the felicity of obtaining a new vice- 
chancellor, who rose to the honour, not by intrigues, 
but by modest merit, and who would amply supply 
the defects of his predfecessor. Not thc^ slightest 
intimation is given that he fdt any resentment at 
being superseded in his officcy nor the shadow of 
evidence furnished that the doctor was opposed to 
Richard Cromwell, or took any share in his depo- 
sition : and though Mr. Baxter says in his life, that 
Dr. Owen and his assistants did the main work of 
pulling down Richard, the doctor himself positively 
denies, and challenges all the world to prove, that he 
ever pulled down or set up any political party. 

^ Per prim urn biennium vuigi fuimus et vnlgaris *fabu1a. 04 
discrimine Dostro fortunifique comnaunibu^ ex astrologorum heme- 
rologiis et cbartis Mercurialibus * disceptatum est inter lippos et 
tonsores.—- Nempe sic voluit summus rerum arbiter, quo minoris 
pretii apud mortales esset quicquid est mortale, neque imperiorum 
veDustatem et eumma totuis mundi decora invadente marcore^ ut 
florem ilUbatum sola gereret Academia forsan aequum erat. 

* Alluding to the royalist Mercuries, the newspapers of that day, 
and to the astrologers and fortunetellers, to whom the Stewarts, like 
Saul, made application in hopes of receiving some consoling prf«> 
dictions. See Grainger's Biographical History of England. 
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He now retired to his ,own private estate at 
Stadham, his birth-place ; but the persecution, which 
followed the restoration, compelled him to take re- 
fuge in London, where he published his animadver- 
sions on a popish book, entitled, " Fiat Lux,'^ which 
recommended him to the esteem of chancellor Hyde. 
This eneqay of the nonconformists told the doctor 
that '* he had deserved the best of any English pro- 
testant of late years, and that the church was bound 
to own and advance him,'* at the samq time offering 
liim advancement if he would accept it, and express- 
ing his surprise that a man of such talents and litera^ 
ture should adopt the novel opinion of independency. 
Owen offered to prove that the Christian church 
knew no other system of ecclesiastical polity for seve- 
ral ages after Christ, against any bishop whom his 
lordship should appoint to argue the question with 
him. This learned man was, however, so cruelly 
hunted by the myrmidons of the hierarchy, that he 
was about to accept an invitatioii from the indepen- 
dents in New England, to preside over the college 
which they were establishing, but he was stopped 
by particular orders from the king : and when he 
was invited to fill the chair of professor of divinity 
in the United Provinces, love for his country in- 
duced him to wave the honour. 

He set up a lecture in London as soon as king 
Charles's indulgence rendered it practicable; and 
while many eminent citizens resorted to his or^l in. 
struction, the books, which he, from time to time, 
published, gained him the admiration and esteem of 
the learned and the great, among whom are particu- 
larly mentioned, the earls of Orr ery and An glesea, 
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lords Willoughby, Wharton, and Berkley, and sir 
John Trevpi^. The duke of york, and king Charles 
the second sent for him, and conversed with him 
concerning the dissenters, and liberty of conscience, 
which the king declared was right ; and as a testimony 
of his sense of the injustice done to the pe^^secuted, 
he gave the doctor a thousand guineas to be distri* 
buted among the sufferers. When he applied to his 
tutor Dr, Barlow, bishop of Linc6ln, in behalf of good 
John Bunyan, who was enduring a long and cru^l 
imprisonment, the bishop declined releasing the 
baptist, though he had given the independent an 
^ssur^nce, " that he would deny him nothing that he 
could legally do/' 

His learned labours procured him the acquaintance 
and esteem of many eminent foreigners ; some of whom 
according to the fashion of former times, took a voyage 
to England to converse with this distinguished Briton ; 
while others, having read his Latin treatises, learned' 
our language that they might be able to read the rest 
of his works: which indeed are sufi^ciently valuable 
to repay the labour of acquiring the most difficult lan- 
guage, which, has been spoken since the confusion of 
tongues. When, exhausted byJbis excessive exertions 
of body and mind, he was unable to preach, he retired 
to Kensington, near London ; but even here he was 
incessantly writing, whenever he was able to sit up. 
Hq afterwards removed to a house of his own at 
Ealing ; where, employing his thoughts on the glories 
which were now opening upon his view, he composed 
his " Meditations on the Glory of Christ.'^ Writing 
to a friend at this time, he says, " I am going to him 
whom my soul has loved, or rather who has loved me 
with an everlasting love, which is the whole ground 
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»id wearisome, through strong pains of various sorts, 
which are all issued in an intermitting fever. AH things 
were provided to carry m^e to London to-day, accord- 
ing to the advice of my physicians, but we are^U disap* 
pointed by my utter inability to undertake the jour- 
ney. I am leaving the ship of the church in a storm, 
but whilst the great Pilot is in it, the loss of a poor 
vnderrower will be inconsiderable. Live and pray, 
and wait and hope patiently, and do not despond^ the 
promise stands invincible, that he will never leave us 
nor forsake us. He died on Bartholomew-day, August 
the twenty-fourth, in the year one thousand six hun- 
dred and eighty-three, in the sixty-seventh year of 
his age. 

He is described as tail in his person, with a grave, 
majestic, and comely aspect, and the air and ^' deport- 
ment of a gentleman.^* He has been accused of ex- 
cessive finery in his dress, but it is presumed that 
those who deplored the vandalism which they imagine 
reigned in the seats of the muses during the times of 
the commonwealth, will not attribute it to Dr. Owen 
as a fiiult, that when he held the high rank of vice- 
ebanceilor of Oxford he appeared in full dress on 
solemn occasions. He is said to have been very 
pleasant and cheerful in his social intercourse, having 
a great command of his passions, especidly that of 
anger ; but in his writings, the irritation of those con- 
tentious days sometimes appears^ After rising to the 
kigbest distinction by the learning which his ambition 
urged him to acquire, he turned it all into reIigi<H], 
by humbly laying it at the feet of the despised Naza- 
rene ; so that the languages, which were consecrated 
by being inscribed on the cross, were again emjdoyed 
tmly to proclaim the glory of him that was crucified^ 
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Even •Anthony Wood was compelled to acknowledge 
that " he was a person well skilled in the tongues, 
rabbinical learning, and Jewish rites ; that he had a 
great command of his English pen, and was one of 
the fairest and genteelest writers that appeared against 
the ch uVch of England/* His knowledge of ecclesias- 
tical history and polemical theology was vast and 
profound, so that when the ancient heresies were 
revived under the modern names of arminianism and 
sociniauism, he grasped and strangled the snakes with 
more than herculean powers. The acumen, with 
which he detected the most specious, and the force 
with which he crushed the most formidable heresiarch, 
were, if possible, still surpassed by the accuracy with 
which he stated and explained the most profound dis- 
coveries of Revelation, and the sanctity with which he 
directed every truth to the purification of the heart, 
and the regulation of the life. In his exposition of 
the hundred and thirtieth Psalm, he has devc* 
loped the wise and benevolent purpose of God in 
the mental conflicts which the author endured, and 
proved himself qualified thereby to guide the trem- 
bling steps of the returning sinner to the God of 
pardon ; while his treatises, on the mortification of 
sin in believers, on spiritual mindedness, and on the 
glory of Christ) prove him equally fitted to guide the 
Christian in his more advanced stages, and to shew 
him how "to finish his course with joy, so as to 
obtain an abundant entrance into the everlasting 
kingdom of our lx)rd Jesus Christ.'* But his grand 
work, which forms the colossal pedestal to his im- 
mortal fame, is bis 'exposition of the epistle to the 
Hebrews. To this, the studies of his life were more 
or less directed,, and though this epistle may be safely 
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pronounced the most difficult of all the didactic books 
of Scripture, no part of the sacred Writings has 
received so perfect an elucidation in the English or 
perhaps in any other language;, for the celebrated 
commentary on Isaiah, written in Latin by the learned 
and pious Vitringa, has far more of system and of ftincy 
with somewhat less of satisfactory solution, even in 
the didactic parts, than Owen^s on the Hebrews. If 
the theological student should part with his coat or 
his bed to procure the works of Howe, he, that 
would not sell his shirt to procure those of John 
Owen, and especially his exposition, of which every 
sentence is precious, shews too much regard to his 
body, and too little for his immortal mind. 

This extraordinary man was as much beyond his 
age in political as in theological science ; for he not 
only defended the doctrine of toleration, while it was 
most cruelly violated by the Stewarts; but when 
the presbyterians were in the plenitude of their 
power, he addressed to the parliament a discourse in 
favour of this truly Christian and divine doctrine, in 
which, says Mr. Orton, he went on as large and 
generous principles as Mr. Locke afterwards did. 
He has triumphantly proved that the Moloch, which 
has shed the blood of so many myriads of saints, 
founds its boasted rights upon a cloud. In him, the 
independents claim as their own the man who led the 
way for Locke to promulgate the beneficent principle 
of toleration, which is destined to bless the latter, 
wiser, better days of the world ; whilst he proved by 
his numerous unanswered defences of independent 
churches, that the most liberal allowance of other 
tnen^s religion, may be associated with the nicest 
sense of truth, and the most vigorous exertions in 
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her defence. But that which crowns the statue of 
Owen with most resplendent, imperishable honours, 
is that possessing a handsome estate, and labouring id 
the noblest employments of a literary life, he did not 
feel himself exempt from the duty of preaching the 
Gospel amidst the dangers and inconveniences of 
persecution ; but delivered with a simple engaging 
eloquence, those divine truths from which he derived 
the solace of his days, and which he adorned by an 
unblemished life. 

His works in folio are the exposition of the epistle 
to the Hebrews, in foujr volumes ; the Perseverance 
of the Saints ; a treatise on the Holy Spirit ; and a 
volume of sermons and tracts. Twenty one publica- 
tions, in quarto, are devoted either to the vindication 
of Christian doctrines, or to the defence of indepen- 
dent churches. In octavo, there are thirty pieces, 
some of them of considerable extent, and several of 
very distinguished excellence. 

Were we compelled to adopt in the gross the sen- 
timents of any mere human teacher, we should not 
hesitate to prefer those of Owen to any other writer 
in the English language. 

As nothing but a degrading insensibility can pre- 
vent one from contracting a partiality for the scene 
of a long residence, a minister who possesses the true 
pastoral affections must certainly be allowed to feel 
more than common interest in the history of the 
church over which he has long watched. He will 
then look back upon its founder, if not as a patron 
saint, or guardian angel, as an honoured predecessor, 
whose labours planted the bowers of paradise where 
former ages saw only a barren waste, and thus com« 
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menced a long line of blessings which has been con« 
tinned to our own days. This is our apology for in- 
troducing the two following memoirs of the men who 
founded the churches of Gosport and Romsey, whose 
own personal worth and eminence would otherwise 
have demanded this notice, had they not already been 
recorded in another valuable work ". 



WALTER MARSHALL. 

He had his education at New college, Oxford, of 
which he was for some time a fellow; he was after- 
wards chosen to the same station in the college at 
Winchester. The vicarage of Hursley, which lies in 
its vicinity, was for some time the field of bis labours: 
and there the act of uniformity found and cast him 
out. Providence directed his steps to Gosport ; and 
he became pastor of a congregation in that town, to 
which he continued to minister.to the day of bis death. 
That event took place in the year one thousand six 
hundred and ninety: and his funeral sermon was 
preached by Mr. Tomlyn, of Andover, a fellow-suf- 
ferer for nonconformity. 

That which is the main spring of true and hallowed 
exertions in every part of the ministerial oj£ce, Mr. 
Marshall possessed in a superior degree. He was 
eminent for piety and devotedness to God* In his 
earlier years he had been greatly distressed about the 
state of his soul. The consciousness of guilt, and a 
dread of the divine displeasure, filled his heart with 
bitter anguish. An inability to attain peace of con- 
science was a source of lasting sorrow. 

* The NoQcoQfonni»t*9 Meoiorial. 
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His olj biographer appears to ascribe his long/ 
despondency to the reading of Mr. Baxter's works: 
but were not many others converted by that great 
man's writings, and brought to the enjoyment of that 
happiness which flows from believing in a crucified 
Redeemer ? Besides, did not Mr. Marshall read the 
sacred Scriptures at the same time; and yet he 
received ho consolation from them ? But are the 
Scriptures to be blamed on this account? At last, 
mentioning his case to Dr. Thomas Goodwin, it is 
supposed, and bewailing the greatness of his sins« 
that able divine replied ; '* you have forgotten the 
greatest of all, the sin of unbelief, in refusing to 
believe in Christ, and rely on his atonement and 
righteousness for your acceptance with God.*^ The 
same observation may have been made, and he may 
have read it, and it may have occurred to his mind a 
hundred times, but without effect. The day of di- 
vine power is now come ; he believes in Jesus Christ, 
and is filled with joy and peace in believing. Let 
his former inattention be ascribed to the depravity of 
the carnal mind ; and the powerful impression nowi 
to the riches and sovereignty of divine grace. 

Mr. Marshall's preaching was both acceptable and 
edifying to his people, who adhered to him in the 
gloomy days of persecution. And what deserves the 
()eculiar attention of young ministers, nor is it unne- 
cessary for the old, he profited greatly by it himself: 
and from its divine efficacy on his heart, he attained 
to eminent degrees of faith and holiness and conso- 
lation. 

His book, entitled, " the Gospel Mystery of Sane- 
tification,'' has been warmly recommended by divides 
of note, both for learning and piety. Among others^ 
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the excellent Mr. Hefvey, in his Theron and A^pasio^ 
speaks of it in the following terms. ** Mr. Marshall's 
treatise on Sanctification I shall not recommend in 
the style of a critic, nor like a person of taste, but 
with all the simplicity of the weakest Christian, I 
mean from my own experience. It has been made 
one of the most useful books to my own heart. I 
scarce ever fail to receive spiritual consolation and 
strength from the perusal of it ; and was I to be ba- 
nished into some desolate island, possessed only of 
two books besides my Bible, this should be one of 
the two, perhaps the first that I should choose. 

" Should any person, hitherto a stranger to the 
work, purchase it on this recommendation, I must 
desire to suggest one caution, that he be not surprised 
if in the beginning he meets with something new and 
quite out of the common road; or if surprised, that 
he would not be offended, but calmly and attentively 
proceed. He will find the author's design opening 
itself by degrees. He will discern more and more 
the propriety of his method. And what might at the 
first vjew appear like, a stumbling-block, will prove to 
be a fair and ample avenue to the palace of truth, to 
the temple of holiness, and to the bowers of happi- 
ness/* "^ 

Some books 'secure a general approbation ; and there 
are others which charm individuals, from a certain 
congeniality of taste, and union of sentiments. Mr. 
Hervey's critique may be allowed to originate in part 
from the latter source. At the same time, it must be 
allowed, that " the Mystery of Sanctification'^ dis- 
covers great closeness of thought, force of reasoning, 
intimate acquaintance with the sacred Scriptures, 
exalted piety, profound humility, and a rapturous 
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admiration of the riches of divine grace. . A want of 
simplicity may not-without reason be objected ; and 
it may be said perhaps, that he erred in making his 
own views of things, his own feelings, and the deal- 
ings of God with his soul (which were in some things 
peculiar), the universal rule of the divine conduct'in 
the salvation of all others. A few ideas too, which 
did- little injury to himself, are in danger of being 
abusetl to evil by those who have but little religion, 
or none at all. 

Death found Walter Marshall with his loins girded 
about, and. his lamp burning, and patiently waiting 
for the coming of his Lord. To those of his flock 
that were around him, who had come to witness his 
departure, he said, " I die in the full persuasion of 
the truth, and in the comfort of that doctrine which 
I have preached to you." His last words, which he 
uttered, with the hope and joy of a dying saint, were, 
"the wages of sin is death, but the gift of God is 
eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord.^' There 
was now an end of his contempt and persecutions for 
conscience sake : what remained was the reward of 
fidelity ; and having suffered with Christ on earth, 
he was admitted to reign with him in heaven. 

Mr. Marshall is regarded by his successors, and by 
the dissenters at Gosport with veneration, as the 
father of their church in an evil day of blasphemy and 
rebuke. The fruit of his labours remains to the pre- 
sent time. In an obscure alley, chosen most probably 
for its secresy, the walls of his place of worship, 
which are still standing, shew that his congregation 
was small. But it consisted of a body of confessors, 
who stood firm to their principles amidst all the 
threatenings and persecution of the times. When 
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liberty came at last, they increased in number, and a 
larger meeting-house became necessary. The con- 
gregation has continued respectable to the present 
day ; tbe Gospel has always been preached in its 
purity; and scarcely have there at any time been 
fewer than a hundred believers to make an open pro- 
fession ofdevotedness to the Saviour of sinners. The 
present place of worship, which was built about 
twenty-five years ago, will contain near four times 
the number of Mr. MarshalFs conventicle. 

The value of Mr. Marshall's ministry will not be 
properly estimated, unless we take into account the 
influence of his preaching afller his decease. Had he 
continued at Hursley till his death, his people must 
submit to the man whom the patron of tbe parish 
presented as his successor, whatever his character 
might be : such is tbe disadvantage of an establish- 
ment. But at Gosport, the election of the minister 
who came after him, rested with the members of the 
church ; and they had so iearned the Christian doc- 
trine from his lips, that they would choose none but 
a person who lived and preached as good Mr. Marshall 
did ; so that from the influence of his doctrine, the be- 
nefit of his labours reaches down to the present day >. 

' Mr. Marvhairs succeisor in office was John Earle» who con- 
tinued till the close of the century. John Clifford, from Winbourne» 
. came in his place in the year one thousand seven hundred aad one* 
and continued to minister to an increasing congregation with much 
success for the space of thirty years. He died in a good old age. 
His last words were, ** come kind angels perform your office, and 
convey my soul into the joy of my Lord." 

He was succeeded, in the year one thousand seven hundred and 
thirty-two, hy John Hurriou, the son of an eminent independent 
minister of the same name in London. He was educated under 
the celebrated Dr. Ridgley. Hithertip* the ministers had been all 
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THOMAS WARREN, A. M. 

The parentage of Mr. Thomas Warren is not 
known ; but it appears that he was born in the year 
one thousand six hundred and seventeen, of a family 
demoted to the service of Christ in the Gospel. Se- 
veral of his name were among the nonconformist 
ministers, and one of them was ejected from the 
living of Romsey, the scene of his future labours. In 

Presbyterians ; and the afFaira of the congregation had been con- 
docled according to their roles. But on the settlement of Mr. 
Hurrion, who was an independent, that mode of church government 
was adopted in its essential principles, and has been continued 
ever since. Premature infirmities, which terminated in death, closed 
Mr. Hurrion's labours, in th^ year one thousand seven hundred and 
fifty, when he was only forty-five years of age. He was celebrated' 
as a preacher both for the excellence of the doatter, and the agree- 
ableness of his delivery. A few of his sermons^on days of fasting 
and thanksgiving, were published. 

His successor was Thomas Williams, a student from Dr. Mar* 
riott's academy, who discharged the duties of the pastoral office 
with great acceptance, affection, and usefulness, firoia one thousand 
seven hundred and fifty to one thousand seven hundred and seventy 
whc^, to the grief of his iock, he was removed by death, in the 
forty-sixth year of his life. 

James Watson, son of James Watson, D. D. a dissenting 
minister in London, was chosen in the room of Mr. Williams. He 
had studied in the Homerton academy, then under the superintend- 
aoce of Dr. Condcr, Eh*. Walker, and Dr. Gibbons. His continu- 
ance in Gosport, was only till the year one thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-six. He then entered on the study of the law, was ibr 
many years a barrister, a member of parliament, was knighted, and 
died one of the judges of the supreme court of Bengal. He 
was succeeded, in one thousand seven hundred and seventy-seven, 
by David Bc^ue, who received his education in the university of 
Edinburgh, and who, through the good hand of Gpd upon him, 
continues to minister to the respectable church at Gosport to the 
present time, the twenty-second of November, in the year one thou- 
imid eight hundred and eight. 

R 3 
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the^yearone thousand six hundred and fifty, when 
he was thirty-three years of age, the parliament 
^presented him to the rectory of Houghton, in Hamp- 
.rfiire, about eight miles from Romsey. But he did 
not enjoy, it more than twelve years, for he was 
ejected by the act of uniformity, in the year one 
thousand six hundred and sixty-two. • He was, how- 
ever, so moderate a presbyterian that when Charles 
was restored, perceiving that his former orders would, 
1 by episcopalian bigotry, be deemed invalid, he went 

to Scotland at the end of the year one thousand six 
hundred and sixty, and was ordained both deacon and 
presbyter by the bishop of Whithern. On the first 
of February following he received episcopal letters of 
institution and induction to his rectory from the 
bishop of Winchester, and was accordingly inducted 
on the seventh of February. 

But though he went so far to comply with the 
rviling powers, he could not swear unfeigned assent 
and consent to every thing contained in a volume so 
large, and of so various and questionable contents as 
the book of Common Prayer. He therefore resigned 
a good living to keep a good conscience. He 
was held in so high esteem by the dominant party, 
. that either to avail themselves of his talents, or to 
take so powerful a weight out of the scale of the dis- 
sent, they offered him, as the price of his return to 
the establishment, the bishopric of Salisbury or Win- 
chester. Such, however, was his view of the terms 
of conformity, and such his strength of principle, that 
he treated these splendid mitres as Luther did the 
scarlet hat which was to buy him ofi* from the refor- 
mation. 

Still he lived unmolested in the worst of times. 
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and when Charles the second gave his. indulgence, ia 
the year one thousand six hundred and seventy-two^ 
he took out a licence as a presbyterian n)ini9ter to 
preach in the house of Mr. Thomas Burbank^ m 
Romsey.. It does not appear whether he had before, 
this preached and collected a. congregation in priv^te^ 
or had entirely abstained from the exercise of hw 
ministry, but the church which he then openlyv 
formed has continued and increased to the present 
day. Those who behold him first resigning a large , 
parish, and afterwards refusing two extensive bishop- 
rics, to go at length and preach to a handful in a 
room, may suppose that he foolishly sacrificed the 
end to the meanSj and placed under a bushel a light 
which might have shone through a kingdom. But 
he was on the contrary a noble and encouraging, 
example of the superior policy of consulting only 
conscience, acting upon principle, and leaving the 
consequences to the care of him who is at once 
the patron of morals, and the arbiter of events. 
Had he retained his rectory he would, most pro- 
bably, have been succeeded at death by such men 
as filled the other vacancies, created by the ejectment, 
who quickly obliterated all traces of evangelical 
knowledge and piety, not only at Houghton, but 
also in many other parishes, where the genuine Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ has not been preached froni that 
day to the present. 

. Had he accepted the diocese of Sarum or Winton 
the fashion of infrequent preaching, which reigned 
among the diocesan bishops, would have greatly 
abridged his usefulness, while he would have found 
himself perpetually in a society with which he could 
never coalesce. Those presyby terians who.conformed 
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and took bishoprics felt that they were outnum- 
bered and outweighed by prelates, whose anomalous 
piety had no affinity with the religion which the 
puritan divines drew only from the sacred Scriptures. 
Even Kenn, the most devout of the high-church 
bishops, could give absolution to a sinner like 
Charles, who did not even pretend to repent of his 
crimes, while the whole company kneeled down to 
receive the blessing which the king, whom they 
called their common father, deigned to bestow. — 
What a figure would Warren have made in this right 
jreverend group? Or how could he have knelt to 
receive a dying benediction from the polluted hands 
of a hoary debauchee ? 

But had he conflicted through life amidst these 
opposing elements, where would have been the fruits 
of his labours after death ? Where are now the 
names or the proofs of usefulness of those prelates 
who accepted the sees which he refused ? But War- 
ren ^* being dead yet speaketh/' The church which 
he formed in a room, in the little country town of 
Romsey, has perpetuated his name, and the fruits of 
his ministry, through almost a century and a half. 
By gathering into the firm bonds of Christian com- 
munion a small society of genuine Christians, distinct 
from the world, he erected the standard around 
which the friends of pure and undefiled religion in 
that town, and the adjoining country, have delighted 
to rally. He indeed laboured among them only 
eighteen years, for he was mortal ; but he formed an 
immortal successor, for the church which he ga- 
thered has never died; and it was so deeply imbued 
with the spirit of the Gospel which he preached, that 
it chose another and another pastor of similar prin* 
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ciples, and by the labours of such men has been evei: 
since maintained with constant accessions of converts 
to Christ. He who prefers the gain of souls to that of 
Mrealth wonld rather appear at the great day of final 
account with the honours «nd rewards of Warren, 
than with those of the whole bench of bishops his 
contempoi^aries. 

When king James published his declaration for 
liberty of conscience, Mr. Warren wrote to a Mr. 
Leigh, in London, for advice concerning his conduct 
in this critical affair. His friend informs him, that the 
ministers in London have shewn, by their conduct, 
that they deem it right to use the liberty, and some 
of them, good manners to thank his majesty. While 
the smiles of the king and courtiers shewed their satis- 
faction in receiving their address, Mr. Warren, most 
probably, imitated the conduct of his brethren in 
London, by not only availing himself of the opportu- 
nity to exercise his ministry, but also presenting an 
address of thanks to the king. For in the London 
Gazette of this time appears '* the loyal address of 
his majesty^s dissenting protestant subjects in Rom<- 
sey, Ringwood, Fordingbridge, and Christchurch, 
which was .probably drawn up by Mr. Warren him- 
self. They assure his majesty, that ^^ it is not mere 
gilded hypocrisy, but the real sentiment of loyal 
verity and gratitude, which hath induced us to soar 
so high to crave your gracious acceptance of ouf 
serious tribute of thanks, which hath no other worth 
to recommend it but the truth and loyalty of those 
who present it. Your majesty has, to your great 
honour, rightly attributed to the mostr high God, 

^' London Gazette for the year one thousand six hundred and 
etghty-seveu. 

R 4 
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whose deputy' you are, the sole monarchy over the 



conscience/' 



After preaching for eighteen years to his flock at 
Romsey, which, though not large, seems always to * 
have contained some of the principal inhabitants of 
the town, he resigned in consequence of the infirmi- 
ties of years ; but though he was almost blind, he did > 
not entirely desist from the evangelical labours in 
which he delighted. The day before his death he 
conversed freely with a friend, who heard the good 
old man, like Jacob, deliver a brief history of his piU 
grimage, which he closed^vith this peaceful language : 
" and now I am neither afraid to die, nor unwilling.'^ 
lie was interred in the south aisle of the parish 
church of Romsey, where is still seen this epitaph : 
" Here lieth the body of Mr. Thomas Warren, a 
learned, pious, and faithful minister of Christ in this 
town : he was a solid and nervous asserter of dis- 
criminating grace and freed will.'' From an origina:! 
picture of him, which has been lately presented to 
the church at' Romsey, it appears that bis wise and 
learned, mild, and gentle spirit dwelt in a body of 
small stature, of mortified appearance, but of a keen 
expressive countenance, though his eyes seem weak* 
ened by hard study. He had a controversy with Mr* 
Eyre, of Salisbury, on the subject of justification, 
in which he is said to have displayed great supe* 
riority of theological knowledge. 



JOHN BUN Y AN. 

The greater part of the first dissenting churches 
were furnished with pastors from the clergy who had 
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beeA nursed in the bosom of alma mater ; but the 
present biography records a singular exception tn a 
inan, who sprang from the lowest ranks in society, 
and grovelled, during his earliest years, in profaneness 
and ignorance, engrossed with the cares of a menial 
calling. 

John Bunyan was born in the year one thousand 
six hundred and twenty-eight, at Elston, in Bedford- 
shire, near the county town, of poor parents, for his 
father was a tinker. Unlike the generahty of those 
who have risen to distinction by their own buoyancy, 
his early years gave no indications of future eminence ; 
except it be thought that the native vigour of his 
character was proved by the acts of daring wickedness 
and consummate depravity for which he was infamous. 
By cursing and swearing with infernal eloquence, he 
became a captain of the profane band, and sometimes 
even shocked those who were themselves profane. 
Studying to banish the thoughts of God and eternity 
from his own breast, he was roused to fury whenever 
he was reminded of religion or the fear of God by the 
superior character and conduct of others. Misery, 
the shadow of sin, ever at its heels, though only per- 
ceived when men look back on their ways, pursued 
this sinner closely, for his conscience revenged on 
him the injuries it recei^ved by the most poignant 
reproaches, so that guilty days, spent in the paradise 
of fools, were succeeded by nights of horror in the 
suburbs of hell. As if to shew the obduracy of the 
heart on which divine grace was to display the 
triumphs of its omnipotence, mercies were mingled 
with terrors : for twice he was snatched when in 
imminent danger of being drowned ; and once when 
he was a soldier in the civil wars, he was drawn out 
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to Stand as a centinel at the seige of Leicester, but 
another having requested, for certain reasons, to take 
his turn, was shot through the head, and thus saved 
his guilty comrade from perdition* But he, uniting 
the insensibility of a brute to the depravity of a fiend, 
still continued to despise the mercies of his Deliverer^ 
and brave the terrors of his Judge. ' 

Marriage, which usually imparts a colour to future 
life, and deeply, afiects the eternal interests of men, 
first gave a turn to the mind of Bunyan, for the wife 
whom he chose was the daughter of parents who 
were reckoned religious* She brought with her a 
portion which at once marks her poverty, and displays 
the happy effects of religious connections. Two 
pious books, left her by her father, were all her for- 
tune, which she probably prized, as poor people fre- 
quently do, the trifles which form their whole inherit- 
ance. In these, which were entitled the *^ Practice of 
Piety ,^' and the " Plain Man's Path-way to Heaven,'* 
the new-married couple read together, which proved 
the means of reclaiming the reprobate husband from 
sonie of his grosser vices. 

After a series of convictions of guilt, which instead 
of melting his heart to contrition, seemed only to 
plunge him into the hardened horrors of despair, he 
was led by conversation with a poor man to read the 
Bible. The Sadducee now turned Pharisee, and with 
a vast fund of mistaken religion, he prided himself 
greatly on his striking reformation and correct moralis. 
But being once at Bedford, he there ovprheard some 
poor women who were sitting at a door conversing on 
religion. He listened while they spoke with a 
delightful relish of the effects of divine grace in 
regeneration, and x)f the necessity of abandoning all 
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refiancfe on our own works in order to be justified by 
fidth in *^ Christ, who is the end of the law for righte- 
ousness to every one that believeth/' All this being 
new to him, he opened his mind to these poor people, 
who led him to Mr. Gifford, the pastor of a baptist 
church at Bedford. He was admitted into the com- 
SQunion of this church in the twenty-seventh year of 
his age, and now devoted his active energetic mind 
to the service of his Redeemer, with the same ardour 
with which he had before served the destroyer. ' 

His religious attainments soon attracted such 
notice, that the community, which he had joined, 
invited him to devote himself to the ministfy. After 
exercising his gifts for some time in private, he was 
at last publicly ordained. Th& modesty and diffidence 
which he maintained in this flattering change of 
life, formed a pleasing contrast to his former im- 
pudence in sin, while his natural courage and ardour 
were, with undiminished energy, consecrated to a 
more noble object. The notoriety of his character 
and change drew vast numbers to listen to his preach- 
ing* A student of Cambridge observing a multitude 
floclc to a village church on a working day, enquired 
what was the cause. On being inibrmed that one 
Bunyan, a tinker, was to preach there, he gave a boy 
a few pence to hold his horse, resolved, as he said, 
to hear the tinker prate. But the tinker prated to 
such effect, that for some time the scholar wished to 
'hear no other preacher, and through his future life 
and ministry displayed the triumphs of the despised 
Nazarene over one brought up at the feet of Gama- 
liel. 

While with rude but irresistible zekl he published 
the truths to which he owed his present peace of 
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mind, purity of character, and sublimity of delight, 
he cultivated that species of eloquence which is most 
eflPectual to produce conviction, but is siire to provoke 
opposition ; so that, as he formed the greater part o^ 
the baptist churches in Bedfordshire, he was a mark 
for the envenomed arrows of those who hated the 
light which he poured in torrents on all those within 
his reach. He had, however preached through all 
the country, when the restoration gave power to his 
enemies, who seized and threw him into prison, where 
he lay for twelve years. A manuscript account of 
his imprisonment, written by Bunyan himself, records 
the high, satisfaction which he enjoyed in suffering 
the most unjust severities for him who had freely par- 
doned the enormous guilt of his former years. He 
felt indeed as a tender husband and father for his wife 
and four children, one of whom was blind, and who 
were all deprived of their support : but while he la- 
boured with his- hands, as far as a prison allowed, to 
maintain his family, he cheerfully entrusted them to 
the care of his God. During his confinement he 
preached toall to whom he could gain access, and when 
liberty was offered to him, on condition of promising 
to abstain from preaching, he constantly replied, " if 
you let me out to-day, I shall preach again to-mor* 
row.*^ He expressly prayed that he might not be^ 
liberated, if his imprisonment would be more condu- 
cive to the Redeemer's glory : and his prison thoughts 
have not merely been more useful than those of the 
unhappy Dr. Dodd, but the Pilgrim's Progress, which 
he wrote in K|edford jail, has extended and perpetu- 
ated his usefulness beyond all possible computation. 
After twelve years be was liberated by the kind inter- 
position of Dr. Barlow, bishop of Lincoln. 
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He afterwards became pastor of the baptist church 
at Bedford ; and when the kingdom enjoyed a portion 
of religious liberty, he enlarged the sphere of his use-- 
ful labours by preaching in London every year. Here 
he excited great attention, and laboured with the 
happiest success, for in the metropolis what might 
not be expected from such a phoenix as Bunyan ? 
On one day's notice such multitudes would assem* 
ble to hear him, that the places of worship could not 
hold them. " At a lecture, at seven o'clock in the 
dark mornings of winter, I have seen," says one, 
*' about twelve hundred ; and I computed about three 
thousand that came to hear him on a Lord's-day, so 
thait one half of them were obliged to return for want 
of room^. 

The last act of his life was a journey of benevolence, 
on which, being overtaken with a shower, he caught 
a cold, which proved fatal. On his arrival at his 
friend^s house in London he took to his bed, and 
after a sickness of ten days, which he bore with the/ 
high satisfaction of one who desired to depart and be 
with Christ, he resigned his spirit into the Redeem- 
er's hands, on the thirty-first day of August, in the 
year one thousand six hundred and eighty-eight, aged 
sixty years. 

From the hour of his conversion, the man who had 
been polluted with every vice, maintained a purity of" 
conduct, and elevation of character, which slander 
herself has never dared to assail. Instead of the va- 
nity or the rudeness which too often discolour the 
virtues of those who, like Bunyan, have emerged from^ 
squalid obscurity to flattering distinction, he displayed 
unaffected humility, and gehtleness, and by taking 

^ Gillies, vol. II. p. 254. 
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care never to forget his former degradation, he dis.-- 
armed all who would have thrown it in his teeth. 
He declined a tempting offer for hi$ son, saying, that 
God had not called him into the ministry to make his 
children's fortunes. His liberality of sentiment was 
seen in leading the baptist churches which he formed 
to admit paedobaptists to their communion ; and the 
church over which he presided in Bedford has now 
an independent for their pastor. His industry will 
be readily acknowledged, when it is known that he 
printed as many treatises as he had lived years in th^ 
.world, which together form two folio volumes^ His 
style indeed is rude and artless, but it is lucid as a 
sun beam, and often speaks with the force of thunder. 
The imagination which he has displayed in the Pil- 
grim's Progress, and the Holy War, if cultivated by 
learning, and devoted to the muses, would have borne 
him to the loftiest summit of Parnassus. The at- 
tempts which have been made to imitate, or to xivt^ 
his pilgrim, have only served as foils to display the 
superior genius of its author; for while the similar 
allegory of a learned bishop has been, by tacit conseat, 
delivered over to oblivion, Bunyan's pilgnmhas been 
translated into most of the languages of Europe^ and 
passed through more editions than any other book^ 
except the Bible. 



TIMOTHY CRUSO, M. A. 

Mr. Timothy Cruso was born about the year on« 
thousand six hundred and fidy-five; though un)ike 
many whose existence is only known by the register 
of their births and burials, his entrance on the stage 
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of being is indistinctly recorded, while his eminent 
usefulness to the best interests of mankind has ren-> 
diered his bi|th an auspicious event. He was edu-^ 
cated for the ministry in a dissenting academy, and 
afterwards at one of the universities in North Britain. 
His works prove that he was a scribe well instructed 
in the mysteries of the kingdom of Christ, and able 
rightly to divide the word of truth. The period of 
his entrance into the vineyard rendered him strictly 
a disseniing minister ; for he was one of the second 
generation of pastors to the separate churches; 
though being snatched away in the midst of his days 
he died before many of those whose expulsion from 
the establishment rendered them the fathers of the 
dissent. He was chosen pastor of a church which 
met in Crutched Friars, London, where Mr. Fuller 
was his assistant. As he excelled in every thing 
requisite to form a complete preacher, preparing his 
sermons with great care and profound judgment, 
inculcating constantly the most important subjects 
iQ a serious, scriptural, and practical method, and 
recommending them with the charms of an agreeable 
voice, and graceful manner, he was esteemed one of 
the greatest preachers of his age. His congregation 
therefore was large, and the church exceedingly flou- 
rishing, during his life, which, unhappily for the 
interests of religion in this place, was short ; for at 
his death an unadvised attempt to introduce a suc- 
cessor contrary to the majority of votes, produced a 
separation, and sowed the seeds of Future decay. 

In addition to his constant labours anK>ng his own 
flock, Mr. Cruso was chosen one of the preachers of 
th^ Merchants' lecture at PinnerVhall. A printed 
Volume of the sermons which he delivered there is 
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yet extant, and forms a handsome eulogium on the 
discernment of those who chose him to this post, and 
of those who flocked to his lectures. While his 
popular talents were crowned with great success, his 
amiable disposition and conduct endeared him not 
only to his own family but also to a very large circle 
of valuable friends. But the heavenly treasure was 
deposited in an earthen vessel, and his soul, like 
that of Watts, perhaps also of Paul, and some other 
distinguished men, was not well lodged ; for his body 
was contemptible in its appearance, and frail in its 
texture. Exhausted therefore by the constant stu-^ 
dies and hard labour which his indefatigable mind, 
ever eager to increase both his knowledge and his 
usefulness, imposed upon the feeble frame, he sunk 
under his work in the prime of life, and died on the 
twenty-sixth day of November, in the year one 
thousand six hundred and ninety-seven, when only 
forty-one years of age. 

The continuation of Grainger's biographical his- 
tory of England has insinuated, that with long devo- 
tions he associated a fondness for the pleasures of the 
festive board rather than the practice of religiouis 
austerities. But Matthew Mead, who knew him 
well, preached his funeral sermon, and edited the 
posthumous volume of his discourses, gives a diffe- 
rent turn to his character. * '' If I may use the phrase 
in fashion, he lived too fast, not as too many do, who 
shorten their lives by their debaucheries and siufui 
excesses, but as a taper which wastes itself to* give 
light to others, None who knew him, and love the 
interest of Christ, and the souls of men, but must 
bewail the loss of such an eminent servant in the 
Lord's work, especially in such a day as this, wherein 
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the harvest is so great, and faithful labourers^so few. 
For he was a person whose worth was well known in 
this city, a person of sound judgment in the great 
doctrines of the Gospel, and held fast the form of 
sound words, carefully shewing the paths of those 
by-way-men who please themselves with the fond 
thoughts of such opinions, wherein they choose to 
walk by themselves, apart from the community of 
saints and church of God "/^ 



NATHANIEL TAYLOR. 

He was one of those who cast in his lot among 
disseaters in evil times. Possessing the two radical 
qualifications for the Christian ministry, piety and 
talents, he pursued a course of literary and theolo- 
gical studies, under the tuition of Mr. Edward Veal. 
While thus engaged, he had the happiness to attend 
on the preaching of Mr. Charnock, whose every-day's 
discourses, published in two large folio volumes, 
while they fill us with horror at' the wickedness of 
those who could forbid such a man to preacb, place 
him high in the first rank of the divines of the seven- 
teenth century, for genius and learning. To be a* 
constant hearer of such a man, and to enjoy the be- 
nefit of his counsel in the prosecution of his studies, 
and of bis criticisms in academical exercises, is what 
every one on the road to the chair of a public teacher 
must highly prize : and such "was Mr. Taylor's pri- 
vilege. 

After partakitg of the advantages of a private 
academy, he went over to Holland, and spent some 

* Preface to Cruso's Sermons, by Matthew Mead. 
VOL. II. S 



tjrafe i^ iDae of her iWnivei'slities, attending the lectures 
0f the celelbvated professors, who were at that time to 
he .found /in «11 t»be seats of learning in the united 
f)fqv;iDC0s. When he returned home, and entered on 
the office of a pieacher of the Gospel, England lay 
•under the foul disgrace of throwing into her filthy 
jails good nfien, who would preach the Gospel, but 
could not congcientioasly apj^rove 'of every iota in 
her established creed, and dxtensive robric. He fo«- 
a season exercised his ministry more privately in the 
country; and afterwards coming to London, he preach- 
ed to a congregation which had before been under the 
care of Mr. John Shower, 

Soon ^after 'the revolution he was chosen assistant 
to.. Richard Mayo, a nonconformist, ejected fFom 
iKingstoU upon Thames,, and afterwards pastor ^of a 
presbj^tdrian church, which first met at Buckingbam- 
house, near College-bill, but had just ^removed to 
Salter 'swhail. Mr. Mayo dying in the year onethou- 
sUnd six hundred and ninety-five, JMr. Taylor was 
prdained in his room, and John Newman was appoint- 
ed to assist him. He was likewise cailled'to takcva 
part in the weekly lecture which was carriedon at«bis 
place of worship, by the most eminent presbyteriaa 
ministers in the metropolis. In these situations be 
continued during the remainder of bis life. 

As a student, Nathaniel Taylor was a pattern of 
diligence and perseverance. 'His thirst after know- 
ledge induced him to drink deep of the pure fountain 
of divine truth ; and to the study of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, he united the acquisition of the various branches 
of learning which are as handmaids to wait and serve 
at the call of celestial wisdom, and like the gold and 
jewels of Egypt are of use to adorn the sanctuary of 
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God, It has been no uncommon fancy, that genius 
requires not the aid of study, aud is oppressed under 
the load of n;i,usty folios, which should be left for 
plodding dul^ess to wade through. But if such per* 
sons will consult the annals of literature, they will 
find that it is only by the union of genius and study 
that men become scholars ; and that of those superior 
characters, to whose writings we have frequent re- 
course in order to enjoy improvement and pleasure, 
not one has a^cquired the distinction by genius alone, 
but by genius toiling day and night with unwearied 
labour, in reading and meditation, to produce those 
works which give lustre to their name. i 

That his preaching met with peculiar acceptance 
may be naturally supposed. Vivacity of thought, 
brilliancy of imagination, a retentive memory, wdcrmtb 
of affeictions, fluency of expression, an agreeable voice, 
and a prepossessing delivery rendered his public ser- 
vices uncommonly pleasing. He had a talent pecu- 
liar to himself for awakening sinners; and when his 
subject called him to perform the part of a Boanerges, 
Jhis words, his voice, his looks were such as to harrow 
.up their souls; and his expressions were as goads, an(jl 
as nails fastened in a sure place by the great Master 
of assemblies. His exhortations to families and indivi- 
duals after recovery from sicknes9» are spoken of as 
Jhaving been peculiarly suitable wd impressive ; and 
it is a talent of singular value. But by diligence of 
application, and an assiduous improvement of natural 
capacity, how many might attain eminence in thi^ 
enviable gift, which is exercised at a time when, from 
4he softening influence of sorrow and pain, the he?ir,t 
is, humaixly speaking, best prepared to receive instruc- 
tion, and to listen to s^ilutary couoseil. Job xxiii. J^. 

s 2 
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In bis deportment towards his colleagues in office, 
we have a pleasing jdisplay both of Christian piety 
and Christian prudence. Towards Mr. Mayo, his 
senior, he was all respect and aflPection : Mr. New- 
man, his assistant, he always treated with the tender- 
ness of a father, and the kindness of a friend. To 
have succeedecl in both is no mean praise, when it is 
considered how many, even of great name, have failed 
in these reciprocal duties. So frequently has this^ 
been the case, that th^ relation between a pastor and 
an assistant, or between an old and a young minister 
as co-pastors, has been commonly viewed with dread, 
and shunned with horror. By this means many a 
flourishing congregation has been ruined. The pastor, 
able and faithful in his day, burrobbed by old age of 
his former energy and powers, is afraid to admit a 
helper ; and the people drop off, one after another, 
never to return. An assistant, or a co-pastor in the 
vigour of youth, would have retained them and in- 
creased the number; and the congregation would 
have enjoyed in their united labours, the sagest 
maxims of wisdom resulting from long experience, 
combined with the attractive vivacity and animation 
of youthful energy. But is it too difficult a lesson 
for a minister, who has seen more than threescore 
years, to learn, in respect to his youthful associate, 
'^ he must increase, but I must decrease ;'' and with* 
out feeling envy, displeasure, or dislike, to see him 
attended by a larger audience than himself? Or is it 
too hard a task for a young minister, to pay superior 
respect to his senior in office, and to render becoming 
deference to age, and homage to more extensive ob- 
servation and experience ? Surely it ought not to 
he so. Where these lessons ace not learnt, and thft 
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two cannot ag^ree, there is too niuch reason to repro- 
bate th'e peevishness of age, and the petulance of 
youth; and to condemn, both for the want of that 
magnanimity which, under the influence of piety and 
prudence, would enable them to live together not 
only in <the calmness of peace, but in the cordiality 
of friendship. For the sake of the prosperity of the 
cause of Christ let these childish, and worse than 
childish humours be repressed, let them be annihi- 
lated. Whenever the infirmities of years render a 
minister unable to perform the various duties of his 
office, let an assistant or co-pastor be sought ; and if 
they would not bring disgrace upon their office and 
themselves, let them live in love as brethren, or as 
father and son, striving together only for the faith of 
the Gospel. 

Nathaniel Taylor had arrived at what is'accounted 
the prime of a minister's life; and his flock as well 
as his friends were looking forward with delight to 
many future years of his usefulness, and of their own 
instruction and comfort from his labours. But the 
great Head of the church, in calling away his servants 
from their work, acts by rules far beyond our com- 
prehension, and often in a way contrary to our judg- 
ment. This good man had been for years subject to 
severe attacks of the gout and stone, which he bore 
with the spirit of a Christian under the discipline of 
his heavenly Father. After the last fit of the gout from 
which he recovered,when he was told by a friend that 
he had uttered more bitter complaints than usual, he 
replied, " my extremity indeed was very great, but I 
had not one Jhard thought of God : and I have re- 
ceived so much benefit by my afflictions, that I reckon 
them among the greatest mercies of my life/* Soon 

s 3 
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after bis recovery from a vfery violent ftttaek, h€ warf 
uneKpectedlj seized again, and speedily fell a victim 
to the violence of the disease. 

Sudden death appears to have been his wish, and 
the affecting sentittieiits which he expressed in the fu- 
;ieral sermon of Nathaniel Vincent, who was removed 
in this way, lead us to judge that it was not to him 
an unwelcome mode of quitting life. " For my own 
part," says he, *' on mature deliberation, 1 do not 
think it a desirable thing for a good man, who is 
ready for death, to be worn away like a stone, by a 
long and continual dropping. May my house and 
doul be in order, and then the sooner it quits this 
vile body, and leaves this wretched world, if in the 
twinkling of an eye, so much the better ! To which 
there is but one circumstance more, which I should 
desire may be added, viz. that I may die preaching 
the everlasting Gospel, or administering the Lord's 
supper. May my taper be blown out in the sanctu- 
ary ! and may I presently pass, in an instant, from 
serving the church militant here on earth, to join 
with the church triumphant in heaven ! But we 
must not be our own choosers, and to be sure God 
will dispose all things in the best manner for them 
that are his." 

He died in the beginning of May, in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and two. An unseen coun- 
sellor has frequently beefi observed to direct the 
tlioughts of mbistfers to subjects peculiarly appro- 
priate, and enabled then! to deliver truths tetnark- 
ably suitabte td thetft^elves'and to thfeir fl6ck ; but at 
the time by tieilher of them Waf^ the fbll force per- 
ceived. It was so iti the present instance : Mr. 
Taylor was led tot some Lt)rd^s-djay8 immediately 
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pr^edffi^ b^ib'^eatb, itisevesdlilisceurses to vindicate 
rtwe wMJftenV ^ providefncefin the death of eminent 
perstms in puMc stations, who are i^emoved in the 
midst of their usefulness^. 

His work* are a " Preservative against Deisna,*^' 
** on the Nature of saving Faith, '^ ** an Answer to 
Sh€rk)ck, viwdicating the Dissenters from the Charge 
of Schism,'^ and three funeral sermons. After hisi 
death was puhlished a volume, consisting chiefly of 
sermons on the covenant of grace, preached at the 
Tuesday^s lecture at SaherVhall. Had such dis-i 
courses always been preached there, the lecture wouW 
not have ceased for want of bearers. 

AU the v-o^ttnies of Nathaniel Taylor are of a very 
superior kind. His ideas are scriptural, numerous, 
seleel, and well arranged ; and few writers have ex- 
pressed their ideas with greater beauty, or with 
greater strength. It will be for the benisfit of every 
student in divinity to procure them^^and give them a 
distinguished place among those very useful book* 
which are most frequently to be perused. 



BENJAMIN KEACH, 

This was the most considerable writer among the 
baptists during the first period of our history. He 
was born in Buckinghamshire, in the year one thou- 
sand six hundred and forty. His parents were pious, 
but too poor to give him a liberal education. He 
was designed for trade, but aspired after literary attain- 
ments. He early devoted himself to the study of the 
sacred Scriptures, and was baptized on a professibn of 

^ See funeral Sermon by John Shower. 

s 4 
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faith at fifteen years of age. In his eighteiienth year, 
thesociety of Cbristiansi to which he had united him- 
self, invited him to preach the Gospel among them* 

When the restoration had introduced a new order 
of things, he began to feel the iron rod of persecution. 
Like the dragoons in France, after the [revocation of 
the edict of Nantes, the troopers in England were em- 
ployed in wreaking the vengeance of the government 
upon dissenters from the established faith : and some 
of them having seized Mr. Keach while he was 
preaching, bound him, and laying him on the ground, 
mounted their horses with the design of trampling 
him to death, which would have been his fate, had 
not their officer arrived at the moment, and prevented 
the execution of their inhuman purpose. 

Some tim^ afterwards this active young man having 
printed a catechism, entitled '^ the Child's Instructor, 
or a new and easy Primer,^' into which he had natu- 
rally introduced the peculiar sentiments of his deno- 
mination, he was indicted at the assizes at Aylesbury, 
in October, in the year one thousand six hundred and 
sixty-four, '^ for publishing certain damnable positions 
contrary to the book of common prayer, and the 
liturgy of the church of England." The trial, which 
is recorded by- Crosby, vol. II. p. 186, &c. was 
-managed by the prosecutors with a degree of violence, 
which reflects great dishonour on th^ spirit of the 
times, and the character of the lord chief justice Hyde, 
who then sat on the bench. The jury was almost 
compelled to find him guilty ; and hie was sentenced 
to stand in the pillory at Aylesbury and at Winsiow, 
to have his book burnt by the hands of the hangman, 
and to pay a fine of twenty pounds. So formidable 
in those days, was a little baptist catechism ! 
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Having endured the punishment of the law, qv 
rather of the court, he continued for four years to 
preach in those parts; but finding no rest from in- 
formers, he determiiied to seek refuge in London. 
On his way he was robbed, and, with his wife and 
family, entered the metropolis pennyless, and almost 
unknown. But he was soon taken notice of, and in 
a few months invited and ordained to be pastor of a 
small congregation which met in a private house in 
Tooly-street, and afterwards removed to a commodious 
meeting-house which they built in Horsley-down. 

In the earlier part of life, Mr. Keach was an 
arminian (a creed very prevalent at that time among 
this sect), byt after his arrival in London, he began 
to examine the sentiments of the general and parti- 
ci^ar baptists. The result was a renunciation of his 
former opinions, and the embracing of the calvinistic 
system, for which, as he advanced in years, he became 
peculiarly strenuous, and as peculiarly severe against 
those whom he conceived to believe his own former 
creed. Had he shewn less of this severity, it would 
have been as honourable to himself, and no less bene- 
ficial to the cause of Christ. 

He continued with his flock during the remainder 
of his life. Like his brethren he had his share of suf- 
ferings; «nd with those who survived the revolution, 
had the consolation to spend his old age in peace, 
and in the. quiet exercise of his ministry among his 
people. The congregation gradually increased, so 
that they were under the necessity of repeatedly . 
enlarging the place, till at last it would contain, 
Crosby says, a thousand people. 

His qualifications for the ministry were considera- 
ble ; and his temper and conduct adorned the doctiine 
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of God his Saviour. He generally used notes m the 
p\|lpi!, especially in the latteF part of his life. After 
a long season of labour, he was seized with a viojient 
illness, which disabled him from conversing with his 
friends ; but he bore it with resignation to the divine 
will, and what little he could say was suitable to the 
character of a man of God. He died on the eighteenth 
of July, in the year one thousand seven hundred and 
four, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. 

Benjamin Keach was a busy man, both in the 
pulpit and in the press. He published eighteen 
practical books, sixteen controversial, and nine which 
he calls poetical. There are six on baptism: so im- 
portant did their distinguishing tenet appear, that 
during the whole of the seventeenth century, there 
is scarcely a writer of that denomination who did not 
publish something on the subject. 

His two most celebrated pieces are his *' Tropologia, 
or a Key to open the Scripture Metaphcwrs," in two vo- 
lumes folio, published in the year one thousand six 
hundred andeighty-two : and his " Gospel Mysteries 
unveiled, or an Exposition of all the Parables,** in 
folio, in the year one thousand seven hundred and 
four. Both are books for which the Christian world 
is under great obligations to the author. He has, 
indeed, heaped together every thing which he could 
collect ; and it requires judgment in the reader to se- 
parate what is good, from what is fanciful and strain- 
ed, and not to the purpose. But still we are very 
iBuch indebted to Mr. Keach for doing so fully 
and so well, on both topics, what no Englishman 
bad done before. On the continent tropology had 
been studied with the most assiduous attention; and 
some valuable treatises had been written on the sub- 
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ject, but none had so successfully cultivated it at 
home. To the honour of Mr. Keach, and as tligt 
strongest proof of their value, both these perform- 
ances are still in request, and continue to be sold at 
a high price to the present day. 



CHARLES MARIE DE VEIL, D. D. 

He was of the seed of Abraham ; his parents lived 
at Metz, in Lorrain ; and trained up their son in 
the Jewish religion. In early youth he was converted 
to the Christian faith by the famous Bossuet, and it 
lieed scarcely be added, according to the creed of 
the church of Rome. This change so enraged the 
father, that he attempted to put his son to death. 
The convert, escaping his fury, applied himself dili- 
gently to study, became a preacher, and, besides 
other dignities, was appointed a prolessor in the 
college of Anjou, and graced with the title of doctor 
of divinity. ^ 

The catholics in' Ffance, leager to run down the 
prot^Starits, thought it would do honour to their 
own cause, and essential injury to their bpponents, 
to 6mfAoy a converted Jew in the confutation of their 
tenets; and De Veil wAs engaged to write- against 
them. But the result proved unfavourable to the 
expectations of his friends. On examining the prin- 
ciples of the protestants, which he was to confute, he 
found truth where he imagined there was nothing 
but error ; and dreading the vengeance of the catho- 
lics, and determining to embrace the protestant faith, 
he quitted Prance, with all his preferments, escaped 
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secretly into Holland, and there renounced his con- 
nection with Rome in the year one thousand six 
hundred and seventy-seven, and associated himself 
with the Dutch presbyterians. 

About a year afterwards he came Over to England, 
and was very cordially received by^ Compton, bishop 
of London, Tillotson, Stillingfleet, and other emi- 
nent divines. He was admitted into the clerical 
office, and became chaplain to a noble family, and 
tutor to the children. But he did not continue long 
in the communion of the established church. In 
consequence of reading the writings of the baptists, 
and conversation with the ministers of that denomi- 
nation, he bid adieu to his former protestant connec- 
tion, and became member of a baptist church. When 
he renounced Judaism, he received the initiatory rite 
of Christianity ; but now conceiving sprinkling not 
to be ba|)tism, he was dipped. Some time afterwards 
he was chosen pastor of a small baptist society in 
Gracechurch-street (the former minister of which bad 
renounced his principles from the fear of persecution); 
but as he spoke the English tongue very imperfectly, 
it may naturally be supposed that he w:a8 not a po- 
pular preacher. 

His dereliction of the church of England robbed 
him of all his former friends but Dr. Tillotson. The 
baptists,/ however, raised nim a small salary, which 
he enjoyed during the remainder of his life. In ad- 
dition to this hepraetised physic for his maintenance, 
and was accounted skilful. He died in the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, i His character is 
thus drawn by Crosby: "he was a grav^ judicious 
divine, a good chronologist, a great historian, a skil- 
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ful gramrnarfan, and such a pious good ma'a, tliat he 
brought an honour to tho cause in which he was 
embarked */^ 

His works were of the exegetical kind. In the year 
one thousand six hundred and seventy-two, he wrote 
a commentary on the two first gospels chiefly from 
the writings of the fathers and other writers, and 
interspersed with some remarks of his own, in de- 
fence of the dogmas of popery. It was re-published, 
by him in England, in the year one thousand six 
hundred and seventy-eight, with considerable altera- 
tions : in consequence of his change of religion all 
the popery was thrown out. While he continued in ' 
the church of England, he published in the year one 
thousand six hundred and seventy-nine, a literal com- 
mentary on the song of Solomon ; and in the year 
one thousand six hundred and eighty, a literal ex- 
position of the minor prophets. After he became a 
baptist, he wrote his commentary on the acts of the 
apostles, in which he argues most strenuously in fa- 
vour of his newly adopted system. Twelve pages are - 
occupied with arguments in its favour (Acts ii. 36, 
37,) and scarcely as many lines to prove that Jesus of 
Nazareth is the true Messiah. It was published in 
the year one thousand six hundred and eighty-four, 
and like his former works, in the Latin tongue; but 
in the following year it was translated into English, 
and as the translator appears to have been imperfectly 
acquainted with our language, it is supposed to have 

' Dom. Calmet, 'wh6se communion he had forsaken, says, 
" Charles Marie de Veil was a oanon regular, &c. afterwards he 
abjured the catholic faith, became an anabaptist, and so died iti, 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, having gone through all 
religions without having any." Diet. vol. III. p. 458, edit. 1 732. 
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been done by bimself. In all his coalmen tax ies he 
makes a very bappy use of his superior knowledge of 
the Jewish rites and usages. 

it is truly astonishing, that neither de Veil iinnself, 
nor those in^to wbose eomimunions he s^uccessiv^y 
passed, ever thought of ejxiployiing his t^eixt^ and 
eaeTgies for the conversioji of the jews**- 



Mr. DANIEL BURGESS. 

Almost all the leaders of the disseut were steady 
luminaries, which moved regularly in their ojibits, 
and shone with equable splendour; but we have 
now .to record the name of one who forms an excep- 
tion to the general character, who from wise aad be- 
nevolent motives, shot forth into an ecce^Oitric course, 
where he rather blazed than shone ; and while Xbe 
corruscations of his genius offended ,the eyes of some, 
fkeshedon the minds of others that heavenly ray which 

** Another learned man of the same family, and of the same 
nation, named Louis de Compeigne de Veil, appeared in England 
about the same time. He eavLy embraced the Komish «(flligion, 
which he afterwards renounced for the protestant faith, ao^c^me 
over from France, where he was the king's .interpreter fqr the 
oriental languages, to England in the year one thousand six hun- 
dred 'and seventy-nine, and entered into the communion of the 
established church. He publisned several books, chiefly relating 
to Jewish literature, which are said to display CQnsiil^r?»ble ileavp- 
ing. Dr. Tillotson was likewise his .particular friend and patron. 
. Birch's Life of Tillotson, p. 79, 8P. 

Wollius, in bis «< Bibliotbeca JUebraica," «ay8, that jLouis de * 
Veil was the brother of Charles, had his name from Louis the^four- 
tecnth standing godfather, and the rite being performed at Cpm* 
peigne, which was one of the palaces of the kings of France. 
•Crosby, Yol. \W. Tillot8on*s Life. 
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exalted him to the distinguished honours of those, 
who, having turned many to righteousness, shine as 
the stars in the kingdom of their Father. 

Daniel Burgess was born in the year one thousand 
six hundred and forty-five, at Staines, near London, 
where his father was then minister. The venerable 
parent afterwards removed to the livipg of Colling- 
bourne Ducis, Wilts, which, with its revenue of four 
hundred pounds per annum, he resigned, rather' than 
pollute bis conscience by subscribing to the act of 
laniformity. His son, the subject of this memoir, 
gavesuoh early proofs of superior talents, that, at nine 
years of age, he was sent to Westminster school, and 
was'ootered commoner of Magdalen hall, Oxford, ia 
the year one thousand six hundred and sixty, when 
he was but about fifteen years old. Here he con- 
tinued with the character of a close hard student, till 
he was of batchelor's standing; when he and several 
others, entertaining conscientious objections to some 
things, which were requhred of them previously to 
taking their degree, chose rather to forego the honour, 
than submit to the imposition. 

Having left the university, he was residing with 
his father, when he was invited to be chaplain, firat 
toMr. Foyl, of Chute, in Wilts; and afterwards to 
Mr. Smith, of Tedworth, where he was tutor to that 
gentleman^s son. In the year one thousand six hun- 
dred and sixty-seven, Mr. Baxter's great friend, the 
earl of Orrery, lord president of Munster, prevailed 
. on Mr. Burgess to accompany him to Ireland. In 
order to strengthen the protestant interest, the ead 
^tablished at Charleville, a school, of which he no- 
vnihated Mr. Burgess head master ; who, while here, 
superintended ^Iso the education of the sons of many 
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of the Irish nobility and gentry. After having left 
this school, he was for some time chaplain to lady Mer- 
vin, near Dublin ; in which city he was ordained as a 
presbyterian minister, by Drs. Harrison and Rolls, 
and some others of that denomination. Here also he 
married a Mrs, Briscoe, by whom he had a son and 
two daughters. 

After a residence of seven years in Ireland^, his 
father, growing infirm, sent for him home; where he 
arrived in the year one thousand six hundred and 
seventy.four, and took up his abode at Marlborough, 
Wilts. The times were now dark and tempestuous, 
for all the fury of arbitrary power and priestly ina- 
lignity were poured upon the heads of dissenters; 
but he applied himself closely to the work of the mi- 
nistry, and had the courage, says his biographer 
Matthew Henry, to put to sea in a storm when 
very few nonconformists did. His courage was re- 
warded, and his abundant labours crowned with great 
success at Marlborough and its vicinity. He after- 
wards animated with his enlarged soul, Baden, Hun- 
gerford, Rawsbury, Albourn, and several other places. 

The affectionate attachment which multitudes felt 
for his apostolic ministry, found its sure counterpoise 
in the hatred and opposition of those, who like bats, 
wink and scream at the light which they cannot bear. 
Thus were furnished many tales of woe, which would 
be too long for this brief memoir. Being once ap- 
prehended for the enormous sin of preaching the 
word of God to those who were perishing in igno- 
rance, he was committed to the common jail at Marl- 
borough ; where, having nothing to sit or lie upon, 
he was obliged to walk his cell all night, till his 
friends the following day contrived to put a bed in at 
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the window. He was denied a copy of bis commit- 
ment; but after some time he came out upon bail, 
and suffered much in persecutions ^t assizes and 
sessions. 

The notoriety of his character having rendered him 
so much the mark of the persecutors, that his useful- 
ness seemed essentially impeded in the country, he 
went, about the year one thousand six hundred and 
eighty-five, to London, where he was destined to 
labour with peculiar honours. As the dissenters, 
soon after this period, began to enjoy their birthright, 
religious freedom, full scope was allowed to his ar- 
dent zeal; which now flamed out with those happy 
singularities, which, in London, could not fail to 
attract the attention of a multitude! His hearers 
were soon very numerous, and among them there 
were several personi^ of distinction, who took for him 
a place of worship in Brydges-street, Covent-garden. 
Being situated in the neighbourhood of the theatre, 
and surrounded by many who are fools enough to 
mock at sin and religion, he frequently had among 
his hearers those who came only to make . thena- 
selves merry at the expense of religion, dissenters, 
and Daniel Burgess. This his undaunted courage, 
his pointed wit, and ready elocution, turned to great 
adva^itage ; for he frequently fixed his eye on those 
scoffers, and addressing them personally, in a lively, 
piercing, and serious manner, was blessed to the con- 
version of many who came only to mock. 

As the tide had now turned decidedly in favour of 
dissenters, and the London Gazettes invited them to 
lay their claims before the commissioners, whom the 
king had appointed to award them damages for the 
injuries done them in the times of persecution, Mn 

VOL. II. T 
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Burgess was advised, by a person of distinction, to 
avenge himself on those in the country who had out- 
run even the violence of the law in their conduct 
towards him. But he nobly declared, ^that he had 
freely forgiven them, and should never think of re- 
venge. 

He laboured near thirty years in I^ndon, with un« 
rivalled popularity and great success. But having 
been obliged to quit the place of worship which they 
hired, his congregation built a new one, .mto which 
they had scarcely entered, before such differences arose 
among them, that a large party left him, while the builds 
ing was yet encumbered with a heavy debt. To this 
was added another trial, for in March, in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and nine, Dr. SacheverelPa 
raob broke into the meeting-house^ demolidhed the 
windows, and tearing out the pulpit and pews, burned 
them in LineoInVinn-fields. These afflictions, par- 
ticularly the differences between him and his people, 
as they abridged his usefulness, embittered the last 
days of Mr. Burgess. That which sunk his spi- 
rits and broke his strength, says Mr. Henry, was not 
so much his working as his not being allowed to work. 
In a private paper he thus speaks: ^^ I have never 
inclined to express my feelings to any friend, save 
Emmanuel only. But it must and shall be said to 
t^e praise of never-failing grace, all my nights are not 
sleepless, all days are not restless, every fViend is not 
found faithless, nor are all enemies found useless; all 
disturbed studies are not tasteless, all the .disadvao' 
taged sermons have not proved fruitless, all the va- 
rious troubles have not been comfortless ^ content, J 
hope, as Luther said, to let our names be vilified, 50 
t})iat his name may be hallowed and glorified.^' 
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At last the vital lamp, which had blazed amidst 
tempestuous winds, and lighted many to the realms 
of eternal day, began to expire. During some months, 
in which he languished under the decay of nature, 
his breast was the temple of peace, his countenance 
spoke the joy of his heart, and his voice, which had 
often instructed men how to live, now taughtthem how 
to die. At the commencement of his last illness, lie 
saicj to his friends, '* well, if God has any more work 
for me, he can repair these decays, and will do it ; and 
if not, blessed be God, I have a good home to go to^ 
and this is a good time to go home ;'' alluding, proba- 
bly, to the storm wliich had gathered over dissenters at 
the close of queen Anne^s reign, but was dispelled by 
the accession of George the first to the British throne. 
He added, " if I must be idle, I had rather be idle 
under ground, than idle above ground." The evening 
before his death, a friend that came to see him said, 
" I fear there will be a storm*;" to which he replied, 
" but God will house some of his children first. Well ! 
here is all trouble at the gate, but when got through 
it, no more, no more." On seeing him faint away, 
a near relation shrieked out in alarm and anguish ; 
so that when he recovered again, he asked what was 
the meaning of that shriek ? and on being told that 
it was because they thought him dying, lie replied; 
" what if I had, where was the need of that confu- 
sion ?" — Thus cheerfully he fell asleep, in the month 
of January, in the year..one thousand seven hundred 
and thirteen, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. 

Those who knew him intimately, pronounce him 
a most pleasant man in conversation, ever employing 
his wit and learning to the most pious and edifying 
purposes. He was as much esteemed by eminencj^ 
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and worth as he was maligned by ignorance and ma- 
levolence. His study was his paradise, which he 
left only to do some good office. He often said, that 
he chose rather to be profitable than fashionable in his 
preaching, and that he thought it cost him more 
pains to study plainness than it did others ,to study- 
fineness; for he Was willing to go out of the common 
way to lead sinners into the right way. That's the 
best key which best fits the lock, and opens the door; 
though it be not a silver or golden key% He fre- 
quently used homely similitudes, odd turns of expres- 
sion,« and striking: stories, such as abound in the 
sermons of bishop Latimer, which by some were 
turned to his reproach: but many who acknowledged 
that they went to hear him only to deride him, and 
divert themselves with his quaint turns, were pierced 
with such convictions of guilt and danger, as led 
them to embrace the refuge which he so earnestly 
recommended. The anecdotes of these occurrences 
are very numerous, and still furnish the social inter- 
course of Christians of different communions, with an 
agreeable union of entertainment and instruction. 

Many tales, however, were invented by his ene- 
mies to blast his usefulness ; and as he was indefati- 
gable and successful in his labours, he was industri- 
ously misrepresented by thos^ who hated the cause, 

* It is related^ that, preaching on the robe of righteousness, he 
said, if an}* of you would have a good and cheap suit, you will go to 
Monmouth-street ; if you want a suit for life, you will go to the 
court of chancery ; but if you wish for a suit which will last to eter- 
nity, you must go to the Lord Jesus Christ, and put on his robe of 
righteousness. In the reign of William, he assigned a curious 
motive for the people of God who were the descendants of Jacobs 
being called Israelites, the reason is, because God did not choose 
that hi^ people should be called Jacobites. 
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for which he was willing to be counted a madman or 
a fool. A gentleman, who was once led by curiosity 
to hearTiim, could scarcely be persuaded that he had 
really listened to the genuine Daniel Burgess, whose 
ludicrous fameliad allured him thither, for, said he, 
I never heard a better sermon in mv life. 

He, indeed, abhorred the presumption of ntany, 
who have outraged his manner, and thus become pulpit 
nierry-andrews by venting the levities of the moment; 
for he studied his sermons with great care, being ^s 
distant from the conceit of such as suppose that if 
they speak with animation, they may pour forth what 
they never thought of before, as from the mistake of 
others who imagine, that if a discourse be well pre- 
pared, it is of no consequence how dull and soporific 
the delivery. He constantly studied also to direct 
the attention of his hearers to the grand discoveries 
of divine mercy, which constitute the essence of the 
Gospel ; and these he is said to have preached with a 
simpHcity and force, which, when combined, displa}*' 
a mind of the highest order, and form a preacher most 
eminently calculated for usefulness. He was far 
from obtruding s^t the throne of the Eternal the 
quaintness and familiarity with which some dare to 
joke with the God whom they profess to adore, but was' 
ever serious and solemn in his prayers, without the 
slightest tinge of drollery. 

It is, however, difficult to give a verdict on his mode 
of preaching, which has since had njany imitators, 
both in the establishment and among dissenters. 
Much allowance should certainly be made for na- 
tural temper, which will show itself whenever a 
man feels perfeptly at home ; so that when we see 
clergy, who glory in the title of queer fellows* and 

t3 
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who set the table in a roar, stand in the pulpit \\\h 
statues of ice, while their hearers betray alarming 
symptoms of the fatal lethargy, which precedes being 
frozen to death, who will give them praise for their 
contemptuous jokes on droll preachers ? Or vih 
will think that man in earnest, who feels the touch of 
the pulpit like that of a torpedo, who is all quick- 
silver every where else, but dull as lead in the rostrum; 
animated when discoursing on the prices of stock9,or 
the speed of a race horse, and only inspired with the 
genius of slumber, when discoursing to heedless 
mortals on approaching death, judgment, and eter- 
nity ? Yet these are the men who delight to profane 
the ashes of such preachers as Daniel Burgess ? 

On the other hand it must be owned, that in the 
footsteps of one who, by natural eccentricities, wins 
tincommon attention, and by nobler singularity is 
crowned with eminent success, follow crowds of ex- 
travagant imitators, who, aiming to excite what their 
model haa studied to repress, degrade the sacred 
Majesty of divine truth, and sink the pulpit below 
the stage. The serious consideration of the subject 
leads them to this conclusion, that where it is natural 
and not forced, the corruscations of wit, which will 
sparkle through all efforts to restrain it, will impart a 
vivacity to preaching which may awaken attention, 
fix stings in the memory and conscience, and rather 
help than hinder usefulness. But where it is indulged 
through levity, and still more where it is mimicked to 
court a grin, it will grieve the Holy Spirit of God, 
shock the pious, disgust the judicious, and leave the 
pulpit buffoon to the vile honours and rewards of 
making mm laugh where they ought to weep, and 
furnishing them with food for religious jokes and 
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l^ossip, where they ought to have provided. themes, 
for devout meditation and prayer^ 



GEORGE TROSSE, M. A. 

A very respectable family in Exeter gave birth to 
George Trosse, in the year one thousand six hundred 
and thirty-one. His talents displayed themselves at 

^ Volume of sermons and tracts by Matthew Henry, His works 
were, Soliloquies, which he printed in Ireland. Mr. Noah Webb's 
Funeral Sermon, in the year one thousand six hundred and seventy- 
five, when he was in Wiltshire. And after he settled in London^ 
a Call to Siniiers, written at the request of judge Rotheram, for the 
use of coudenfined criminals.^ Three Questions plainly resolved. 
A Discourse of the Lord's Supper. Counsel to the Rich, with an 
address to king William. Of Reconciliation to God. Characters 
of a godly Man, more or lesd grown in grace. The Christian 
Decalogue. Hastiness to Anger reproved. Directions for reading 
the Word of Gpd profitably. The Golden Snuffers, tiie first 
sermon preached to the societies for the reformation of manners. 
Holy Contention for the Faith. Duties of Parents and Children, 
Proofs of the Scriptures. Divine Original. Sure Way to Wealth, 
Funeral Sermon oh Mn, Hook, Mr. Fleming, Dr. Rolls, and the 
eouDtess of Raoelagh. A sermon, in tbe Morning Exercise, in the 
year oi^e thpusand six hundred and eighty-nine, concerning the 
CoDvei'sion of young People. The most difficult Duty made easy ; 
or Directious to bring our Hearts to forgive Injuries. Foolfsh 
Talking and Jesting described and condemned, in a sermon OQ 
£ph. V. 4. Rules for hearing the Word, with certain and saving 
benefits. Forty Aphorisms concerning Riches. Poisons and 
Antidotes, the sins whereby poverty tempts ; and helpful consider- 
ations against them. Mrs* Sarah Bull's funeral sermon. The 
Death and Rest, Resurrection and blessed Portion of the Saints; 
^ith the work of the Redeemer and Redeemed. Man's whole 
Duty, and God*s wonderful Intreaty of him thereunto.. Advice to 
Parents and Children. And a L^tin defence of nonconfomity^ 
^Dtitlad, Appellatio ad Fratres exteros. 
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school, and gave him a superiority to his fellows. 
Being designed for mercantile life, he was in his fif- 
teenth year sent over to France, to learn the languag^e 
of that country. Freed from restraint and discipline, 
at a time when they are most necessary, while he 
learned to speak French, he became a proud and vici>- 
ous youth. Returning home at the end of a year, 
he staid some time in London, not much to his im- 
provement ; and then was sent to Portugal, where be 
remained several years in the house of an English 
merdiant. Every protestant, on his arrival at that 
country, was then obliged to deliver up his Bible, and 
ail his religious books, to persons appointed by the 
government, who retained them in their custody till 
his departure. Living without the Scriptures or the 
smallest vestige of public worship, what but an in- 
crease of iniquity could be expected : at last disa- 
greeing with the gentleman under whose care he was 
placed, he came back to England a profane, intem- 
perate young man. 

A continuance in the same course of life at home, 
injured h}^ constitution to such a degree, that he be- 
came de^ranged, and continued in a very deplorable 
state for many months. On his recovery, he soon 
returned to his former courses ; and a second derange- 
ment was the consequence, with a return of that per- 
version of intellect and horror of soul in an extreme 
degree. , 

His reflections on the criminality of parents who 
send children abroad in their early years, and expose 
them to the most powerful temptations, merit the 
consideration of every father or mother who professes 
to know the value of an immortal soul. His own 
mother tasted the bitterness of anguish from the con- 
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duct of her unhappy son. There M^as indeed a radical 
feu It in his education. His parents were violent 
against the puritans, and all their ways. " When 
but a child/^ he says, ** I imbibed a more than filial 
affection for cavaliers, the liturgy, and the priesthood; 
and^a mortal hatred to puritans, and their preaching 
and manner of life ; and 1 used to jeer at their pray- 
ing by the Spirit." When he returned from abroad, 
he would attend in no place but where the liturgy 
was read ; and he was among the loudest in his con* 
demnation of the sober ministry in the days of the 
comoionwealth : his drunkenness and his zeal kept 
pace with each other. 

During his first derangement, serious thoughts 
had entered into his mind ; but they vanished with 
the restoration of health : his second calamity brought 
them back, and he ever afterwards appeared to be a 
new man. This was in his twenty-fifth year.* Feel- 
ing an earnest desire to be useful to the souls of men, 
in order to enjoy the benefits of a university educa- 
tion, he entered at Pembroke-hall, Oxford, and con- 
tinued there a student of more than ordinary dili- 
gence for seven years. 

The restoration introduced to the offices and ho- 
nours of the universities, anew description of men, 
whose character and conduct he did not approve. 
Piety, which had reigned there before, was discou- 
raged, and its votaries treated with ridicule and con- 
tempt. He therefore resolved to leave the place. 
The study of the quei^tion of conformity now engaged 
his most serious attention, as the result miist deter- 
mine the circumstances and colour of his future life. 
The decision of his judgment, after the most mature 
examination of this subject, was in favour of noncon- 
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formity : and it must be allowed, that worldly consU 
derations of ease and emolument could have had no 
influence on his choice. 

Returning to his native city, he found his friends 
all strongly attached to the new ecclesiastical order 
of things, and was constrained to bear among them 
the inconveniences of singularity. He soon began to 
preach in private houses, and being much approved^ 
was, aft^r s^me time prevailed on to be ordained. 
The service was performed in Somersetshire : Joseph 
Alleine, whose praise is in all the churches, presided 
on the occasion ; and two others were ordained at the 
same time. From this period he preached privately 
to a select society every LordVday ; he dispensed the 
Lord's-supper to them every month,; and he used to 
iittend the parish chutch at the stated seasons of 
worship. Being a dissenter, he possessed some advan* 
tages over the ejected ministers ; as several of the 
laws which bore with a severe weight op them, did 
Hot attach to him. During Charles's indulgence he 
officiated openly; but when it was withdrawn be 
returned to his former practice. In the beginning of 
James's reign, he was seized at a conventicle, and 
lay six months in prison. When the revolution 
broke all the bonds of violence, and the sword of pert* 
secution, he became a stated preacher ; and, the same 
year, was chosen to succeed Mr. Hallett, as one of 
the dissenting ministers in the city of Exeter. 

From that time he laboured most abundantly in 
the work of the Lord. He was a hard student. The 
number of hours which he spent in his library would 
frighten many ministers in the present day. During 
the severest cold of winter he never had a fire in hig 
Atody. The same thing is mentioned of Dr. Annesley; 
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What iron bodieis must oien have had in that day ! 
It was a singular advantage which the great scholars 
and divines at the time of the reformation and the 
succeeding age had possessed over the modern men of 
straw. Their powierful and vigorous souls dwelt in 
bodies of the strongest texture, which enabled them 
to suffer hardships, to bear heat and cold, to endure 
labour and fatigue, and to apply to their literary pur- 
suits with a constancy and perseverance, which would 
crush the more delicate frames of the generality of 
the men of letters in the present day. 

While his application as a student condemns the 
sluggard, his singular eminence in piety, the uncom- 
mon fervour of his devotion must humble to the dust 
the man who reads it. Every month, a whole day 
was spent in meditation and prayer ; and every week 
he had his appointed hours for e^^traordinary and 
special supplication. By the frequency of his kneel- 
ing, and continuing long in that posture, his knees^ 
says the biographer, were become brawney and cor-- 
neous. We are not to wonder if one who lived so 
Dear to God, and confversed so frequently with him» 
when he ascended the pulpit to preach, appeared like 
a man of God) and spoke with an authority and weight 
&r beyond. all the rules of mere human eloquence. 
His discourses were full of evangelical truth, directed 
to the conscience, and delivered with fervour ; they 
were likewise exceedingly frequent. His superior 
attainments, both in the gift and grace of prayer, 
crowhed the whole of his services in the sanctuary. 
With what ardour of soul, what earnestness of in- 
treaty, what divine oratory did he pour out his soul 
to God, and draw the hearts of the congregation up- 
wards with his own to heaven ! 
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In the private duties of his office, he was as exem* 
plaiy for his diligence. He spent much time in vi- 
^siting the sick, and conversing with them abo^t 
eternal things. To the poor he was a compassionate 
friend ; and as God had given him abundance, he 
was exceedingly liberal in supplying their temporal 
wants. In every relation, domestic, civil, and sa- 
cred, he shone as' an eminent" pattern of Christian 
virtue ; not an individual in Exeter was more re- 
spected for excellence of character and conduct. 

Full fifty years did George Trosse labour in the 
harvest of our Lord Jesus Christ ; and all that time 
was as eminent for piety and zeal, as he had been 
before for impiety and excess. At last his merciful 
dismission into the joy of his Lord arrived on the 
eleventh of January, in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and thirteen. It was the Lord's-day; he 
l^ad been preaching Christ's Gospel, and on his way 
home was seized with a fainting fit. When he was a 
little recovered, a friend deeply affected with his 
situation, exclaimed, " why did you preach when 
you was so ill ?" ** A minister ,'' he replied, " should 
die preaching.** When they had carried him to his 
house, he put himself into a posture for prayer, and 
expired. He was in the eighty-second year of his 
age. 

He published but little. The principal fruit of his 
studies was reaped by his people in his discourses 
from the pulpit ; and the result of his labours will be 
seen in the precious souls saved by his ministry, 
which shall be his joy and crown of rejoicing in the 
day of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
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JOSEPH STENNETT. 

This excellent man was born at Albington, in the 
year one thousand six hundred and sixty-three. 
Edward Stennett his father, by espousing the cause of 
parliament in the civil wars, incurred the severe dis- 
pleasure of his relations ; and by his principles as a 
dissenter, afterwards exposed himself to many and 
painful sufferings. He was a man of eminent piety^ 
and a zealous minister of Christ ; and he practised at 
a physician for the support of his numerous family. 

His i^n Joseph, trained up from childhood in the 
ways of religion, was early brought to the saving 
knowledge of the truth. The following evidence of 
this was found among his papers after his death : *' O 
God of my salvation, how abundant was thy goodness! 
O invaluable mercy ! Thou didst season my tender 
years with a religious education, so that I sucked in 
the rudiments of Christianity as it were with ray 
mother's milk, l^y the gracious admonitions and holy 
discipline of my godly parents. This was an antidote 
sent from heaven against the corroding poison of sin : 
this made conscience speak, while my childish tongue 
could but stammer: this is a branch of thy divine 
bounty and goodness, for which my soul shall forever 
bless thee.'' 

Having gone through a course of classical education 
at Wallingford, he applied himself to the French and 
Italian tongues, became a critic in the Hebrew, 
studied the liberal sciences, and made considerable 
progress in philosophy. Quitting the country for 
London, in the year one thousand six hundred and 
eighty-five, he employed himself for five years in the 
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education of youth : and, constantly eager in the pur- 
suit of useful knowledge, that he might understand 
men as well as books, he carefully cultivated the 
acquaintance of persons eminent for wisdom and 
goodneiss. 

By the solicitations of his friends,he was at last 
prevailed on to appear in the pulpit; and preaching a 
lecture occasionally at a meeting-house in Devonshire* 
square, he was taken notice of by a congregation of 
seventh-day baptists, who met there for worship, but 
afterwards removed to Pinner's-hall. They had 
some time before lost their valuable pastor, Francis 
Bampfield, who ended his days in Newgate for the 
testimony of Jesus; and considering Mr. Stennett as 
a suitable successor, they requested him to undertake 
the pastoral chatrge of their little church. Being of 
the same sentiments as to the duty of observing the 
seventh day of the week as the Christian Sabbath, he 
accepted their invitation, and was ordained in the 
year one thousand six hundred and ninety one. 
Though their outward circumstances were such, that 
they could not do much towards the support of his 
family, he could never be induced to l^ive them ; 
but continued their taitbfui and affectionate pastor to 
%hp day of his death. 

Besides his labours among his own people, he 
usually preached to other congregations on the firist 
day of the week. His biographer records the following 
circumstance as to his manner : ^' it was his practice 
to carry into the pulpit some short hints only, con- 
sisting of the heads of his discourse, and references to 
texts of Scripture. He committed things only and 
not words to memory : those were abundantly sup- 
plied in the course of speaking.'^ 
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His eminent worth was noticed by the public ; and 
he had considerable offices of preferment in the* 
established church. But to him conformity had no 
charms : ** I bless God/^ said he to a friend, " I caa 
hardly allow these things to be called temptations ; 
because 1 never felt in my mind the least dispositioo, 
to enter into any treaty with them.'^ 

In the year one thousand seven hundred and 
thirty, his health visibly declined ; and afflictioqs 
crowded thick upon him, and wore down his earthly 
frame which was at best delicate and feeble. The 
physicians recommended the air of the country, and 
it was tried, but without success. Feeling the day 
of his departure draw near, he called^ his children 
around him, and gave them those last counsels which 
might be expected from the departing breath of so 
wise and good a man. His latter end was peace, and 
his hopes of future bliessedness, lively and firm. To 
a friend, who made enquiry as to the state of bis mind 
under the pressure of bodily distress, he answered^. 
" I rejoice in the God of my salvation, who is my 
Strength and my God." He departed this life, the 
eleventh of July, in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and thirteen, in .the forty-ninth year of bis 
»ge. 

Mr. Stennett displayed a taste for poetry, of 
which his metrical version of Solomon^s Song, and 
his sacramental hymns furnish no unfavourable spe- 
cimen. His friend, Mr. Tate, the poet laureat, bore 
this honourable testimony : " Mn Stennett has the 
happiness to be a good poet, without being a slave 
to the muses.^^ His thanksgiving sermon, for the 
victory at Blenheim, was so much relished by queen 
Anne, that she ordered him a gratuity out of the 
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privy purse, with tUanks for the pleasure she had 
received in the perusal. 

Like many of his dissenting brethren, he was a 
strenuous friend of civil liberty; and no wonder that 
those, who had bitterly felt in dungeons, and loss of 
goods, the cruel lash of despotism, were taught to 
prize the sweets of freedom, and to regard it as one of 
the first of earthly blessings'. They had learnt its 
value from its loss in the reigns of the Stewarts ; and 
they had learnt it still more in William's reign, from 
the enjoyment of its numerous privileges both in civil 
and in sacred lite, both in the house of God, and in 
their own. 

By his talents, Mr. Stennett rendered himself ex- 
ceedingly useful to his denomination, and was very 
highly rea4>ected by them. In their public concerns, 
he was most commonly called to take the lead. The 
address, which the baptist ministers delivered as a 
body, congratulating king William on his preservation 
from the assassination plot, was drawn up and pre- 
sented bv him. 

Though a peaceable man, he was engaged in dis- 
putes with the quakers, the antitrinitarians, and the 
nonjurors. He had likewise a controversy with Mr. 
Rassen on baptism. After his death, his works were 
collected, and published in five octavo volumes, to 
which is prefixed an account of his life. 

As a mark of the esteem in which he was held by 

t The advocate for . arbitrary power, we will engage to free from 
his mania, in the space in which the sun runs his annual course. 
Confinement in a damp and gloomy dungeon, not uufrequent 
scourgings, and repeated and heavy fines, will, in less than a twelve- 
month, complete the cure. He will come out the friend of liberty 
and of mankind. 
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his brethren, they fixed on him as the most proper . 
person to write the history of the baptists ; and with 
much intreaty, pressed the work upon him. He 
undertook it, formed his plan, which was very exten- 
sive, and for some years was employed in collecting 
materials. But his growing infirmities prevented . 
him fi*om carrying his purpose intoe.xecutiQn. Mr. 
Benjamin Stinton, successor to Mr. B. Keach, after- 
wards turned his thoughts to the same subject, but 
like Mr. Stennett left the work unfinished. Had 
either of them completed his plan, more justice 
would have been rendered to the subject, and more 
honour to the body, than was done by the person into 
whose hands it afterwards fell. 



MATTHEW HENRY. 

The napaes already recorded, were those of men who 
were educated within the bosom of the establish- 
ment, though, Jby the new terms of conformity, they 
were driven from her communion ; but the subject 
of the following biographical sketch, was one of a 
second generation, who rose up after the dissent was 
formed, and who chose to devote his life to perpetu- 
ate those principles and practices which originated 
with his ancestors. Would God that the noncon- 
formists had always been succeeded by such men as 
Matthew Henry ! He was born at Broad Oak, in 
Flintshire, of the renowned Philip Henry, who 
received this " fruit of the womb as his reward^' 
about two months after he had offered the sacrifice of 
his living at the altar of Christ and conscience. 
Matthew, like many other eminent persons, was a- 

VOL. II. ' IT 
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child of infirm health, and early displayed a mind too 
vigorous and active for the frame which it inspired. 

So soon were his parent's prayers answered, that at 
ten years of age he had the deepest convictions of the 
evil of sin, by hearing his father preach on Psalm ii. 
7 : " Purge me with bysop, and I shall be clean ; wash 
me, and I shall be whiter than snow/' He after- 
wards concluded, that at eleven he was converted to 
God and blessed with the divine favour. When he 
was thirteen years of age he wrote in his diary, " it is 
to-day thirteen years since I was born, and though I 
was sickly, the Lord hath preserved me ever since. 
Lord Jesus, I bless thee for thy Word, for good pa* 
rents, that I was taken into covenant betimes in bap- 
tism, that I have had a good education, that I am 
thine.'* When his father once preached on the na- 
ture and growth of grace, as compared in Scripture 
.to a grain of mustard seed, he was much affected; 
and having relieved his anxious mind by laying it 
open to his pious parent, he came running to his 
sister, saying with great gladneSjSf ^^ I hope I have 
received that blessed grain of true grace ; and though 
it is very small at present, it will come to something 
in time/' 

That the child of such a father should early love to 
imitate preaching, and wish to be a minister, is not 
wonderful; but of those who watched his puerile 
essays, some wondered at the wisdom and gravity 
which they displayed, while others expressed their 
fears to his parent lest he should be too forward ; but 
the father replied, " let him go on, he fears God and 
designs well, and I hope God will keep him and bless 
him." It was the charitable practice of Mr. Philip 
Henry to take some young men into his bousci tm 
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assist them in preparing for the universities, for which 
he long retained so strong a partiality, that he used 
to advise his young friends to go thither, though 
he expected they would then conform. Mr. William 
Turner, afterwards vicar of Walburton, in Essex, was 
/in his house when Matthew Henry began to apply 
to grammar, so that he who was pupil to the father, 
was sub-tutor to the son. But when it was time for 
him to remove to the university, the father had learn- 
ed, from what he saw of the consequences, to forego, 
the advantages of the seats of the muses, in order to 
preserve uninjured his best principles ; so that he 
resolved to send his son to a dissenting semina)ry for 
the ministry. It may be thought, indeed, that he 
who taught his daughter Hebrew at seven years of 
age, had little occasion to send his son from under 
the paternal roof in order to prepare him for the 
church ; but Philip Henry was a public spirited man, 
arid he found that his frequent labours in-^the mini- 
stry were incompatible with the constant attentions 
which education indispensably requires. 

After having been at the seminary of Mr. Thomas 
Doolittle, young Mr. Henry was induced by the 
influence of friends to remove to Gray's Inn, in 
order to study the law. But, true to his original 
purpose, keeping his eye on the glory of the Re- 
deemer as his polar star, he quickly returned to 
the work of the ministry. His first public services 
were at his father's residence, where he received the 
most'pleasing testimonies of acceptance. Being after- 
wards invited to spend a few days with a friend at 
Nantwich, in Cheshire, he preached on the words of 
Jdb, " with God is terrible majesty,'' which pro- 
duced the most striking and delightful effects. 
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He was now invited to Chester, where he preached 
at the house of Mr. Henthorne, a sugar baker, which 
laid the foundation of the church of which he was 
many years the faithful and beloved pas|:or. But 
having been called back to London, he f6und that 
the king was issuing out licenses to empower the 
nonconformists to preach ; on which he wrote to his 
father, that Mr. Faldo, an independent minister, had 
-preached publicly at the meeting-house in Moor- 
fields, both morning and afternoon, to many hundreds 
of people, who were delighted at the reviving of the 
work. This led him to prepare seriously for his 
future office ; and in a private paper, entitled, " Se- 
rious Self-examination before Ordination,^^ he lays 
open a soul evidently formed by the Holy Spirit for 
the work of the ministry. It seems that it had been 
suggested to him that he might possibly obtain epis- 
copal ordination, without submitting to the oaths and 
declarations to which dissenters objected, but after 
having examined the question with great seriousness, 
he determined rather to be ordained by presbyters. 
As the ministers to whom he applied were very aged 
and cautious, be was ordained with great privacy the 
ninth day of May, in the year one thousand six hun- 
dred and eighty -seven. 

Mr. Henry was welcomed at Chester as his worth 
deserved, arid was successful in raising a large con- 
gregation. After a time, three of his sisters were 
married in the. same town. He was also blessed with 
a wife worthy of such a husband; but, as a flower 
too lovely for this desart, she was quickly transplant-* 
ed to paradise. Her mother, who at first opposed 
the match, but afterwards came, with her husband, to 
reside in Mr. Henry's family, said ^^ she believed God 
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had sent her daughter there to prepare her for heaven/' 
She died within a year and a half of thqir marriage, 
shortly after bringing into the world a daughter, v/hom 
the bereaved father presented to Mr. Philip Hen- 
ry's arms for baptism, with these affecting words, 
** Although my house be not now so with God, yet 
he hath made with me an everlasting covenant, order- 
ed in all things and sure, and this is all my salvation 
and all my desire, although he make me not to grow; 
and according to the tenour of this covenant I offer 
up this child to the great God, as a plant out of a dry 
ground, desiring it may be implanted into Christ." 
At this scene, which toufched all the springs of na- 
ture and of grace, a large congregation burst into 
tears. He married again the daughter of Robert 
Warburton, esq. of Grange, by whom he had several 
children. 

Of his ministry it may be truly said, that like the 
apostle he was in labours more abundant; for his 
constant work on the LordVday was to pray six 
times in public, to expound twice, and preach twice. 
His two public services seem to have been fully equal 
to three in the present day. He went through the 
whole Bible, by way of exposition, more than once ; 
and how much he excelled as an expositor of Scrip- 
ture the church of Christ well /knows. The list of 
subjects on which he preached is ip print, and dis- 
plays a comprehensive mind, anxious to declare the 
whole counsel of God: but in his private notes he 
says, I find myself most ih my element when preach- 
ing Christ and him crucified, for the more I think 
and speak of him, the more I love him. 

Eager to seize every opportunity of usefulness, he 
diligently visited the prisoners in the castle of Chester, 
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where his benevolent compassion and zeal introduce4 
him to some very affecting scenes. But he never 
confined bis labours to Chester, for he was the life of 
the dissenting communion through all that country, 
and constantly preached in the adjoining towns and 
villages every week. After having refused several 
invitations from churches in London, he at length 
con^^ented to leave Chester, in order to take the pas- 
toral charge of the church which Dr. Bates first ga- 
thered at iiackney, near London. He has left on 
record his reasons for quitting the first scene of bis 
labours, where he had preached nearly five and twenty 
years, where he had three hundred and fifty commu- 
ni'cants, and probably a thousand hearers ; a people 
of whom he said with a heavy heart, at parting, " they 
love me too well.'* The perusal of his private notes 
on the subject, may satisfy every Christian that he 
acted under the happy auspices of divine approba- 
tion. 

He commenced, the eighteenth day of May, in the 
year one thousand seven hundred and twelve, his 
pastoral care at Hackney, expounding the first chapter 
of Genesis in the morning, and in the afternoon the 
first of Matthew, as if beginning life anew. That he 
removed to the vicinity of London to enjoy, npt ease, 
but labour, was evident; for his unexhausted zeal 
blazed tbrth with new ardour to fill his new and en- 
larged sphere* He devised additional modes of use- 
fulness, preaching not only at Hackney, but in Lonr 
don also, early and late on the same Sabbath. He 
often preached lectures every evening in the week, 
and sonietimes two or three on the same day, so that 
bis biojj;iapher says, if ever any minister in our days 
erred in excess of labours he was the person. But 
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one of the principd motives which led him to Lon- 
don, was to be able to print the remaining volumes * 
of his exposition. 

He noyir drew near to the goal for which he panted. 
Having alleviated the pains of separation from his 
friends at Chester by promising to visit them every 
year, he made his last journey to them in the month 
of June, in the year one thousand seven hundred 
and fourteen. On his return, he was taken ill at 
Nantwich, where he said to his friend, Mr.lllidge, 
you have been used to take notice of the sayings of 
dying men, this is mine, " that a life spent in the 
service of God, and communion with him, is the 
most pleasant life that any one can live in this world/' 
He joined his venerable father in the assembly of just 
men made perfect, the twenty -second day of June, 
in the year one thousand seven hundred and fourteen, 
in the fifty-second year of his age. 

When the news reached London, not only his own 
tjongregation, but almost every other among the dis- 
senters was filled with the deepest grief. Even those 
who loved not the communion to which he belonged, 
owned that it had lost its brightest ornament. He 
has left behind him in his works, a library of divinity, 
• which supersedes all eulogium on his character. His 
mind was not, indeed, formed for metaphysical abstrac- 
tion, or elegant sublimity ; nor was his pen celebrafed 
for those splendid ornaments which feast the fancy, 
nor thpse vigorous strokes which thrill through the 
soul ; but he possessed a peculiar faculty, which may 
be called a religious naivete, which introduced well- 
known sentiments in an enchanting air of novel sim- 
plicity; while his style abounded with antitheses 
which attic taste would sometimes refuse, but which 
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human nature will ever feel and admire. The mere 
plans of his sermons and expositions contain more 
vivid, iucid instruction, and less deserve the name of 
skeletons than the finished discourses of many other 
divines. ^ The knowledge of Scripture, which he pos- 
sessed, was immense, so that his composition is a 
tissue of texts, often admirably illustrative of hisr sub- 
ject, but sometimes producing ajingle of sounds, Thig 
fault, however, less appears in his printed exposition 
of the Scriptures, for which he prepared in a manner 
that both unveils the secret glory of his own personal 
religion, and accounts for the unrivalled excellencies 
of the work. In his private notes, he charges himself 
to ask of God such a style as might convey the know- 
ledge of Scripture in the true spirit of Scripture itself; 
for such a recollection of parallel texts as might make 
the Scripture its own expositor; for those pointed 
epigrammatic turns which would fix themselves on 
the memory like nails fastened in a sure place. " God 
granted him that which he requested.^^ His volumes 
contain the result of the most egrudite researches, con- 
cealed under the veil of language, which condescends 
to the simplest minds. The learned leisure of* the 
universities, or the sanctified names of dignitaries may 
have produced works which rank higher in the esteem 
of scholars ; but Matthew Henry stands without a 
rival, as an expositor of Scripture for the edification 
of the church of God. But as the rabbinical fable 
affirms, that the Creator left the polar regions of the 
heavens unadorned with starp, that if any pretender to 
deity should arise, he might be challenged to prove 
his godhead by filling up the vacancy ; it was so 
ordered that Mr. Henry should terminate at the Acts 
of the Apostles, his valuable exposition, which has 
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been compleated ^ by those tvho have followed his 
manner, h^ passibus aequis^ 

^ The exposition of the epistle to the Romans was written by 
Dr. Evans ; the first of Corinthians, by Samuel Brown ; second of 
Corinthians, Dr. Mayo ; Galatians, Mr. Bayes ; Ephesians, Mr. 
iLlbswell ; PhiUppians, Mr. Harris ; Colossians, Mr. Harris ; first 
and second of Thessalonians, Mr. Mayo; first and second of 
Timothy, Mr. Atkinson ; Titus, Jeremiab Smith ; Philemon, l|[r« 
Hottershead ; Hebrews, Mr. Tong ; James, Mr. Wright ; first of 
Peter, Mr. Mwril : first, second, and third of John, Mr. Reynolds ; 
Jude, Mr. BiUing^ ; and Revelations, by Mr. Tong. 

* See Life of Matthew Henry by Mr. Tong. His works are a 
discourse concerning the Nature of Schism. The Life of his 
Father, Mr. Philip Henry. A discourse on Meekness and Quiets 
ness of Spirit. A Scripture Catechism. Family Hymns. A plain 
Catechism for Children. The Communicant's Companion. A 
Method of Prayer, with Scripture Expressions proper to be used 
under each Head. His exposition of the Scriptures formed five 
volumes folio, and the additional labours of his continuators com- 
pose a sixth. Many sermons, which he printed on particular sub- 
jects are valuable, and together with his smaller treatises, are 
published in one lai^e folio volume. 
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. RICHARD CROMWELL. 

Jl o render the annals of the church the mere his- 
tory of priests, is to create a tiresome sameness by 
the uniform livery of office, and to deprive those, 
who have been called the laity, of the honourable 
tiotice to which they are frequently entitled Ky their 
eJfFective exertions in the kingdom of Christ. But 
among those who have not ascended the pulpit, 
where can a more important character be found than 
he who has filled a throne ? While the subject of 
the succeeding memoir is thus distinguished, he was 
so perfectly free from all share in the transactions 
which led to his elevation, that his history may be 
contemplated with dispassionate curiosity. 

Richard Cromwell was born at Huntingdon, Oc- 
tober the fourth, in the year one thousand six hundred 
and twenty-six, and was baptized on the nineteenth 
nf the month, at the parish chyrch of St. John, in 
that town. He was the third son, though at length 
the eldest surviving child, of Oliver the protector, who 
was, at the birth of this son, living in obscurity, which 
gave little promise of his future greatness. He com- 
pleted his education at Felsted, in Essex, where he 
enjoyed the inspection of his mother's father, Mr. 
John Boucher. While th^ nation was convulsed 
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with the civil wars, which raised his father to a throne, 
young Richard was admitted, in his twenty-first year, 
a member of the society of Lincoln's-inn. It is 
asserted, that while here^he spent his time, as is too 
customary at the inns of court, not in studying the 
law, but in gratifying youthful propensities to sensual 
pleasure and the festive board. If he loved the com- 
pany of the dissolute, it is no wonder that he became 
the companion of the cavaliers, with whom, it is said, 
he used to drink the king's health, saying, " here is 
to our landlord/' When Charles was condemned to 
die, Richard Cromwell threw himself on his knees at 
his father's feet, to intercede for the royal life. But 
Oliver was not composed of such materials as are 
easily melted with tears, and he seems not to have en- 
tertained at that time the highest opinion of this son, 
who was living in inglorious ease, while his younger 
brother Henry was fighting by his father's side, and 
rising to posts of trust in those perilous times. 

In the year one thousand six hundred and forty- 
oine, at the-age of twenty -three, he married Dorothy, 
the eldest daughter of Richard Major, esq. of Hur- 
sley, a village midway between Winchester and 
Romsey, Hants, where be afterwards enjoyed a peace- 
ful retreat on the estate which was his wife's portion. 
The father, in negociating this match for his son, 
says, " Mr. Major hesitated on account of some ill 
reports, but I gave him such answers as were next 
at hand, and I believe to some satisfaction. I know 
God has been above all ill reports, and will in his 
own time vindicate me." Complaining that his son 
exceeded his income, the Protector says, " I grudge 
him not laudable recreations, nor an honourable car- 
riage, yet I scruple to feed this luxurious humour. 
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God forbid his being tny son should allow him to live 
not pleasingly to our heavenl}' Father,who hath raised 
me out of the dust to what 1 am. Indeed I cannot 
think 1 do well to feed a voluptuous humour in my 
son, in a time when some precious spirits are bleed- 
ing and breathing their last for the good and safety of 
the rest/^ 

From the year one thousand six hundred and fifty- 
five, he seems to have lived more agreeably to his 
father^s wishes. He was then made first lord of trade 
and navigation ; and in the following year was elected 
to represent in the senate the county of Hants. As the 
members of parliament were proceeding to pay their 
respects to the protector, in the August, of the year 
one thousand six hundred and fifty-seven, the stairs 
of 4he banqueting-house gave way, by which Richard 
Cromwell was happy to escape from death with broken 
bones. When the lord protector resigned the chan- 
cellorship of Oxford, his son Richard was chosen to 
that office by the university, on the eighteenth of July, 
in the year one thousand six hundred and fifty-seven. 
About six months after, the new chancellor removed 
Dr. Owen, who had been vice-chancellor five years, 
and appointed Dr. Conant*", rector of Exeter college, 
to be his successor. 

Though Richard is usually supposed to have been 
dissatisfied with his father's dangerous elevation, he 
discovered bo particular reluctance to ascend his va- 
cant throne ; to which honour he was appointed by his 
father's will, and being proclaimed protector in the year 
one thousand six hundred and ^fifty-nine, he received 
the most flattering addresses from all parts of the em- 

^ The following compliment was paid to him by a pun upon bis 
Bame:<^*' Couauti uiliii dif!^ciie/' 
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pire. He was now only in his thirty-third year, when 
he grasped the British sceptre, which, in Oliver's 
hands, was a rod of iron that made Europe tremble ; 
but in the hands of his son became a feeble reed, 
unequal to the tempests of the times. The political 
history of his reign belongs not to these pages, which 
have only to record his moral and religious character, 
His first proclamation was for encouraging godly 
ministers, in which he maintains the grand principles 
of toleration ; and gave a promise of that regard for 
equity and genuine liberty which his future conduct 
never belied. 

For suffering himself to be so soon and so easily 
hurled from his throne, he Has been ridiculed and con- 
demned as despicably pusilanimous. But Mr. Howe, 
who was his chaplain, asks, ** how could he be a weak 
man, when upon the remonstrance that was brought 
from the army by his brother-in-law Fleetwood, he 
stood it out all night against his whole council, and 
continued the debate^ till four o'clock in the morning, 
having none but Thurlow to abet him; maintaining 
that, to dissolve the parliament, would be both his ruin 
and theirs.'* Richard, however, determined that, as 
his path to the empire was unstained with blood, he 
would not delile his seat with it, nor shed one drop 
to support the throne of the Cromwells. They who 
can see in, this resolve no marks of mental force 
and greatness, deserve our pity as much as our 
censure and contempt. At the restoration, he pru- 
dently retired to the continent of Europe, and resided 
for some time both at Paris and at Geneva. But when 
he perceived that the English had again changed their 
mind concerning Charles, he returned, in the year 
one thousand six hundred and eighty, to his native 
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country. Here he beheld the nation so completely 
recover from its paroxism 6f loyalty to the Stewarts, 
as to expel them from the throne, and call in William 
to be their second Cromwell, His son, who bore 
the name of his grandfather Oliver, oflFered to raise a 
regiment of horse for the service of William in Ire- 
land ; but the prudent monarch declined the oSer. 

On his return to England, Mr. Croniwell resided at 
Cheshunt, in Hertfordshire, But there is also an un- 
broken tradition of his living in his latter days at 
Hursley, under the name of Clark, and attending at 
the meeting in Romsey ; where what was called 
Cromwell's seat, was but lately removed at the erec- 
tion of a larger place. This was probably after the 
death of his only son Oliver, who died in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and five, in the forty-fifth 
year of his age, without issue, by which the manor 
of Merdon, at Hursley, devolved to his father. But 
the daughters of Richard Cromwell, supposing the 
estate became their own, commenced an unnatural 
suit against their father, who appearing in court a 
venerable old man of eighty, was highly reverenced by 
the judge, who allowed him a chair in court ; where, 
after having pronounced a verdict in his favour, he 
severely reproached the daughters for not allowing 
their parent to enjoy his rights in peace, during his 
few remaining years. He was blessed with remarkable 
health, and would gallop his horse many miles at the 
age of fourscore. In his last illness, he said to his 
daughters, " live in love, I am going to the God of 
love," and then departed July the thirteenth, in the 
year one thousand seven hundred and twelve, in the 
eighty-sixth year of his age. 

He is said to have been a fine person, of polished 
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manners, and, while protector, was respected for 
judgment and talents, as his speech to his parliament 
was superior to that of his chancellor Fiennes, who was 
himself esteemed an able man« Because he had not 
the temper of the times, he was represented by some 
as destitute of religion, but he is declared by others 
to have been " a very worthy person, of an engaging 
nature and religious disposition, giving great respect 
to the best of persons, both ministers and others.'* 
He maintained a constant correspondence with Mr. 
Howe ; and when that excellent man was upon his 
dying bed^ Mr. Cromwell visited him. They had 
much serious conversation and, amidst many tears, 
which they both shed, on the review of the divine 
conduct towards them and the church, they parted in 
a solemn, affecting manner. Burnet says, '* as Ri- 
chard Cromwell had done hurt to nobody, so nobody 
did ever study to hurt him, by a rare instance of the 
instability of human greatness, and of the security of 
innocence'.'^ The, same writer says, ** he pretended 
to be an independent ;'' but as he retained the same 
profession, when he not only had no further occasion 
for the pretence, but was even exposed to odium on 
this account, it may be safely concluded that his 
judgment approved, the sentiments of the independ- 
ents. He must therefore have enjoyed high satisfac- 
tion in living not only to see the opprobrium which 
the Stewarts had thrown upon his family, greatly re- 
moved by the change of national politics at the revo- 
lution, but to behold also the triumph of his religious 
sentiments by the adoption of that universal tolera- 
tion, which has ever been the darling of the inde- 
pendents. 

* Burnetj vol. I. p. 83. 
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LADY LISLE, 

As she is usually termed, deserves to be inscribed 
on the rolls of the noble army of martyrs ; and as she 
suffered in consequence of her attachment to reli- 
gion and dissenters, only three years before our his- 
tory strictly commences, it would be too scrupulous 
an adherence to the mere circumstance of dates, to 
neglect this opportunity of recording a noble exam- 
ple of female Christian heroism. 

Alicia, co-heiress of sir White Beconsawe, knt. 
was married October the twenty-third, in the year 
one thousand six hundred and thirty-six, to John 
Lisle, esq, one of the judges Qi[ king Charles the first, 
, who was made a lord of the upper house by the pro- 
tector. At the restoration, he prudently fled the king- 
dom, but was assassinated at Lausanne, in Swisser- 
land, by the-procurement of Henrietta, theijueen- 
motber. His widow, who had disapproved of the 
execution of Charles, was a woman of eminent piety, 
and her name was rendered dear by her extensive cha- 
rities. After the defeat of the duke of Monmouth, 
a dissenting minister of the name of Hicks, came to 
her house for shelter, but, though she received hiai 
kindly, she, knowing it would expose her to danger, 
first gave him warning to escape, and then sent her 
servant to give information to a magistrate. One 
Nelthorpe was with Hicks, but Mrs. Lisle knew no- 
thing of him ; nor, indeed, were either of the refugees 
inserted in any proclamation as rebels, so that she was 
not obliged to know that it was unlawful to give them 
shelter. This venerable widow, who is said, in W^r- 
ren^s History of Hampshire, to have been eighty years 
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of ag-e, brought •into court for sheltering distressed 
men, whose liyes were at stake, excited compassion 
in every breast, but that of the brutal Jeffferies, who 
himself turrted witness against her, and thus dis« 
qualified himself to sit as her judge. The jury, twice 
brought her in not guilty ; but being threatened with 
an attaint of jury, to save themselves, they pro- 
nounced her guilty. She Was sentenced to be burnt ; 
by which sentence, and by the infanK>us conduct 6f 
the judge, the whole court seemed wrought up to a 
paroxysm of grief and indignation ; though Buraet 
says, she was so unmoved, perhaps worn out with 
years, that she fell asleep during the trial. T^he 
greatest interest was made to save her life, but the 
king had promised before her trial to put her to death. 
The sentence was, however, mitigated from burning 
to beheading. As she was a woman of fine under- 
standing, as well as exalted devotion and benevo^ 
lence, she behaved in the most heroic manner at the 
place of execution. The speech, which notwithstand- 
ing her advanced age, she delivered on the scaflfbld, is 
said to have commenced with a religious exordium, 
expressive of the patience and submission of her soul 
to the divine will. She added " I have been told 
that my fate had been the same if I had not relieved 
the two unfortunates. I have no excuse in what I 
did, but surprize and fear, which I think my jury 
must also have to excuse them to the world. I have? 
been told, that the court used to be counsel for th^ 
prisoner ; but instead of advice, Ihad evidence against ' 
me from thence ; which, though only by hearsay, 
might have affected the jury. My defence being such 
as might have been expected from a weak woman ; 
but such as it was I did not hear it repeated again to 

VOL. II. X 
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the jury, which I am informed is usual. I however 
forgive all who have clone me wrong, particularly 
Colonel Penruddock ; though he told me he could 
have taken those men before they had come to my 
house ; and I forgive that person who desired me to 
be taken away from the grand jury to the petty one, 
that he ctiight be more nearly concerned in my 
death. As to my conversation with Nelthorp, that 
could not prejudice me, as it was not until after my 
conviction and sentence, I acknowledge the king's 
favour in revoking my sentence, as to the manner of 
my death ; and pray God to preserve him, that be 
may long reign in mercy as well as justice ; that 
he may long reign in peace, and that the protestant 
religion may flourish under him.'' She also returned 
thanks to God and the reverend clergy, who had as- 
sisted her in her imprisonment. 

Her death, which so honourably closed her holy 
and benevolent life, produced such a sensation of 
compassion, indignation, and alarm through the 
kingdom, as contributed powerfully to bring down 
that vengeance which delivered the nation from the 
fangs of her murderers". 



Mrs. GAUNT. 

It waujd not be fair to pass by another female mar- 
tyr, who died for her religion at the same time, uiid 
by the same guilty hands. Mrs. Gaunt, who is called 
by Burnet an anabaptist, was an inhabitant of Lon- 
don, where she spent all her time in acts of charity, 
visiting the poor and the prisoners in jails, without 

" Burnet's Own Times, yoI. I. p. 649. Noble's Bioo;rapb. Hist. 
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confining her attentions to any religious profession. 
A person of her character was likely to become odioua, 
and thus be singled out as a mark for the arrows of 
persecution, which then flew thick around the most 
excellent in the nation. A rebel took refuge in 
her house, where she concealed him till she should 
find an opportunity of sending him out of the 
country: he, with unparalleled baseness, betrayed 
her, to save bis own life, which he learned would 
be the reward of the treacherous ingratitude. 
But though *the evidence was not sufficient for 
a legal conviction, she was condemned to be burnt. 
Pen, the quaker, who saw her die, says bishop 
Burnet, told me, she laid the straw about her^o 
burn her speedily, and behaved herself in such a man- 
ner, that all the spectators melted into tears. With 
amazing cheerfulness and firmness she said, *^ I exult 
that God has honoured me to be the first that is called 
to^sufier by fire in this reign, and that my suffering 
is. a martyrdom for that religion which, is all love. 
Charity, said she, is a part of my religion, as well as 
faith. My crime is at worst only that of feeding an 
enemy ; so I hope I shall have my reward from him, 
for whose sake I did this service, how unworthy soever 
the person was that made so ill a return for it.'^ These 
bloody tragedies, like those of the first queen Mary, 
contributed most powerfully to expel for ever from 
the kingdom the civil and religious tyranny which 
they were designed to establish\ . 

* Burnet's Own -Times, vol.1, p. 648^ 
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CHAP. IX. 

STAT£ OF RBLIGION IN THE WOBi*D l)yKIK« 

THIS PERIOD. 

SECTION I. 

STAtE OV ItlELI&IOH IK EKOLAND. 

Ab IN) accurate judgment can be formed of the tem- 
perature of any particular body, without considering 
that of the surrounding atmosphere, neither can the 
mligion of the dissenters be fairly appreciated, without 
souie attention to the moral and religious state of the 
people among whom they dwell, and from whom they 
dissent. Prom the revolution effected by the lortg 
parliament, to that accomplished under the auspices of 
king William,' the public mind endured all the evils 
which result fVom sudden and violent alterations of 
temperature and modes of treatment. Two successive 
reigns bf princes of the house Stewart seem to have 
been always enough to throw the nation into convul- 
aiocis. The first two of the name of Charles and 
James gave the English such a disgust for the de- 
bauchery and tyranny of the court, that they tried the 
rare experiment of committing themselves into the 
hands of an assembly of divines, which the long par- 
liament might justly be denominated. The nation 
experienced, indeed, a complete change of manners, 
but not of morals i- the tbrm of religion was altered, 
but the depravity of hun^an nature remained ; so that 
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ihe itiass of the people doon felt tfaemsrelves as much 
pinched by ihe severe northern air of Scotland, as they 
liad before been related by the gales which blew from 
the dissolute nations of the continent ; and from this 
time, the English have been confirmed haters of strict 
religious restraints. The second Charles and Jamies 
effectually relieved them from this yoke, and intro« 
duced that moral state in which the dissenters found 
the nation, when first the toleration act gave them a 
legal existence. 

As the character of the ruler usually becomes tbe^ 
model for his subjects, what could be expected from 
a nation which bad now been cursed with four 
princes of the house of Stewart? Tbe pride of Lucifer 
was their easily besetting sin, aspiring to the throne 
of deity, not only to rule with absolute sway, but to 
rule in the empire of conscience and religion. Dis- 
daining the office of guardian and executor of the 
laws, they pretended to be themselves the fountain of 
law aad the rule of their own actions, which is the 
property of only that one being who can neither err 
nor sin. To such princes, tbere was no loyalty but 
absolute submission, so that the touch of their 
sceptre benumbed and paralysed the moral principle 
which induces m^n to act according to the dictates of 
eoBseience, as creatures amenable to the hightt 
tribunal of the eternal Judge. Hence the virtuous 
few, who dared to plead a moral or religious objection 
to the mandates of power, exposed themselves to 
ridicule as fanatics, or suspicion as traitors. 

The religion of a tyrant is a perfect soleaism. The 
Stewarts, however, were as forward to trouble the 
nation with their creed, as to impose .upon them the 
royal prerogative for law. Though the two first of 
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that line, who sat on the British throne, were 
educated in a severe, unostentatious communion, 
they quickly exchanged it for a system which seemed 
to* them better adapted to the pomp, servility, arid 
licentiousness of a court. Their characteristic imbe- 
cility was dazzled with a splendid ritual, while their 
superstition regarded a routine of forms as the essence 
of religion, till by a gradual approximation towards 
Rome, the last of the race arrived at the honour of a 
confessor, who forfeited the British crown by laying 
it at the feet of his holiness. However the En^ish 
spurned at this consummation of the folly, they enter- 
tained too little distaste for its earlier stages, but drank 
almost to intoxication of the golden cup which the 
scarlet whore handed round to the nations. That 
doting upon religious pomp and forms, which is 
invariably accompanied with a deadly hatred for 
spiritual religion and true Christian morals, became 
the confirmed national temper. 

Were we to admit the accusations of Milton, in 
opposition to the general eulogy on the virtues of the 
first Charles, we should pronounce the whole race of 
the Stewarts as dissolute in morals as they were 
arbitrary in politics, and superstitious in religioiu 
Charles the second certainly seemed ambitious of 
paying honour to the discernment of Cromwell, who 
said, '^ he is so damnably debauched he will undo us 
aU again.^' Nor wUs his death any antidote to. the 
poisonous influence of his life ; for as the priests of 
James, his successor, were eager to proclaim that he 
departed a catholic, it was thus publicly avowed 
that a man might be a true soij of that church, out of 
which there is no salvation, though dying in the arms 
pf a harlot. In the genuine spirit of this communion. 
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James equally resigned his body to his mistresses, and 
his conscience to his priests. While the tyrant 
trampled on the laws, and sported with the liberties 
and lives of his subjects, the slave kneeled to a shorn 
confessor, whose ghostly absolution furnished hira 
with a salvo for his crimes. 

If the depraved inclinations of men, however re- 
strained, always keep down the tone of morals suffici- 
ently low, to what state of degradation must the public 
mind and manners be reduced, when vice is fostered 
by royal smiles, and the very religion of the state 
serves to render the nation devoirtly wicked ? As *the 
violation of the marriage-bed poisons society at the 
source, and to this infectious vice the second Charles 
and James greedily sold themselves, what wonder 
that the decencies of life were forgotten or despised ; 
and even ladies of rank and fashion avowed their 
whoredoms without a blush ? To this state of unprin- 
cipled, shameless dissolution wasournation advanced, 
when, by the revolution, it vomited forth the princes 
who were tvrants to her liberties, Jesuits to her reli- 
gion, and panders to her morals. 

Toiyards the close of James's reign, indeed, all men 
of the smallest penetration began to anticipate the 
horrors of a civil war, at which they shuddered ; for 
the nation had not yet forgotten the bitterness of the 
cup of which they drank so deeply during the contest 
between Charles and the parliament. In proportion, 
therefore, as the renewal of the contest between king 
and peo|)le became more certainly inevitable, a serious 
awe seized the spirits of men. As it was to be a 
struggle between the catholic and the protestant 
church, those who adhered to the reformation under 
every form, felt the opposition which was made to their 
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religion a stimulus to their zeal- The dissentem 
having just obtained the freedom of worship, for which 
they had long sighed in secret, were the more eager 
to improve it to the utmost, as they bad learned its 
value by its loss, and were aware that the same ma- 
chiavelian policy which had restored them their 
tight with sinister views, would feel no scruple to 
ravish it from them again, when the end designed 
should be completely effected. They were solicitous 
also to make men too good Christians to be in danger 
of becoming catholics. At the same time, the estab- 
lished clergy saw that not only theic religion was at 
stake, but their best portions were every day given 
away to strangers, intruders, and enemies. The 
lectures against popery which they preached at this 
eventful crisis, partook of all the energies of their 
souls, and thus drew the people in multitudes roupd 
pulpits which had before been almost forsaken. From 
these combined causes, both churches and meetings 
were numerously and regularly attended, and a nation, 
which had before worn the complexion of pale,siickly 
indifference to religion, now assumed, for the mo- 
ment, a vivid hectic flush'. 

William and Mary brought with them principles 
and manners calculated to improve the English ; btit 
it soon appeared, that a people so deeply debauched 
were not to be frightened into a sincere love for re- 
formation. A sudden storm rushing down upon tbe 
ocean may, almost in a moment^ work up its billows 
to dreadful agitation, but the winds must be lulled 
many hours before theibaming waves will settle down 
again to perfect calm. Sometimes the sword of war 

« 

' Granger*B Biographical History of England^ vot IV. p. 301, 
note. 
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aweeps away a corrupt generation, and thus prepares 
^e way for a more speedy and effectual refortnatioii 
<rf national spirit and manners ; but the bloodless re- 
volution which William effected, left the same race 
of meu to b^ swayed by his sceptre, as had worshipped 
the dissolute Charles and the superstitious James. 
It is, however, of the essence of revolution to tbrow 
power into different hands. The most zealous'pro- 
testauts, and those who were the least debauched 
with thfe spirit of James' court, were the men who 
anatched thexfalling reins of government, and com- 
mitted them to the hands of William. While those 
who were on the eve of bartering their religion for 
that of the sovereign, sympathized with him in hia 
fe<irs, and slunk from notice and from power, those 
who rose to command were seriously impressed with 
the awful magnitude of their attempt, and desirous 
<^ at least appearing to trust for their success to the 
iipprobation of heaven on a righteous cause. 
. This spirit waa cherished by Burnet, a clergyman 
of some popularity and note, who having fled to Hol- 
land from the sword of James now came over with 
our deliverer, and officiated aa his chaplain' in the 
iorading army. His services were rewarded by the 
see oi Sarum, and he was called to preach the coro- 
nation seraion, when William and Mary were crowned 
joint sovereigns of these realms. As this discourse 
is not only a historical and ecclesiastical curiosity, 
but furnishes a striking specimen of tbe public tem- 
per at this memorable aera, the reader may be grati- 
fied by seeing an ample extract. , 

Tbe text is 2 Samuel xxiii. 3, 4 : " The God of 
Israel said, the Rock of Israel spake to, me. He that 
luleth over men must be just, ruling in the fear oi 
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the Lord. And he shall be as the light of the morn- 
ing when the sun riseth, even a morning without 
clouds ; as the tender grass springing out of the earth 
by clear shining after rain/^ 

" Power without goodness, says the preacher, is the 
justest object of mens' fear and aversion. An eleva- 
tion of condition, without a more real dignity inhe- 
rent in the mind, is only the exposing of those who 
are clothed with that ill-deserved greatness to a 
brighter light, by which their defects become more 
conspicuous. Those who are raised to a high emi- 
nence of dignity, are so much the more accountable, 
both to God and man, not only for all the ill which 
either they themselves, or others acting in their name 
or by their example, may have done, but likewise for 
all the good which they might have done and did not. 
David here gives the true measures of government: 
it is a rule and not an absolute dominion, a rule over 
men and not a power like that which we have over 
beasts. Those who manage this power must be just, 
and act according to the eternal and unalterable rulesf 
of truth and goodness. 

" Man is born free, and so he has a right to liberty; 
but he is boin likewise with so much irailty in his 
composition, that he wants conduct, and must be 
kept under rule. It is a question not easily deter- 
mined, whether a state of liberty without any re- 
straint, that leaves all men to a full freedom of acting 
as they please, or a state of restraint that shuts out all 
liberty is the more miserable of the two. The one 
makes men beasts of prey ; the other makes them 
beasts of burden. The mean between these two ex- 
tremes is a just government. To put the frailties of 
Eien to trials in their obedience that are above human 
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patience, to exact of them that which \s either impos- 
sible or unreasonable^ and to carry this rule too far 
into that which is God's immediate province, 1 mean 
mens^ consciences, all this is not the ruling over men 
either as men or as Christians. God himself has 
made his yoke easy, and therefore those who can 
pretend no higher than to be his vicegereuts, should 
not exceed those limits within which the Author of 
our being has restrained himself. Undue imposi* 
tions^ and unrelenting severities or rigour in com- 
manding, and a cruelty in punishing, must find pat- 
terns elsewhere than in God^s governing the world, ojr 
Christ's governing the church. 

"How well tempered soevei* our constitution may 
be, nothing can complete our happiness but the jus- 
tice of those who rule over us. Just to the whole 
society, and the constitution of the government, as 
well as to every individual member of it ; not break- 
ing through the limits of their power, nor invading 
the Tights of their people. He understood govern- 
ment well who said, ' mercy and truth preserve the 
king, and his throne is upheld by mercy ;' when every 
maa feels the blessing of such a ruler, all men are 
easy, and every man becomes a guard to the govern*^ 
ment that finds himself guarded by it. 

" But after all, though it is a great happiness when 
ruler»seem to have justice so deeply rootfed in their 
natures, that every act of injustice is !as a violence 
done them, yet unless there is a more lasting princi^- 
pie in them, they will find themselves so beset by 
corrupt men, that it will not be possible for them to 
maintain their integrity, if they have not a principle 
within them of such force that it bears all things 
down before it, and that is the f^ar of God. Thi^ 
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will accustom princes to consider, that bow maeh 
soever ihey may be raised above their subjects, yet 
they are as nothing before that God who, as he set 
them up by his providence, so he can pull them down 
at his pleasure. He poureth contempt upon princes ; 
•nd when he blasts the counsels and intends to de- 
feat the designs of the greatest and loftiest monarchs, 
how easily do crowns fall and thrones shake. This 
fear of God will make princes often remember, that 
though they look like gods, yet they mnst die like 
men ; this prospect will make them think sometimes 
on the melancholy reflections which the approaches 
of death will probably raise within them, if they at 
any time for the increase of their treasure or their 
power, or for any ambitious and ill design have per* 
Terted judgment or denied justice, if they have shed 
innocent blood, or shut their ears against the cries of 
the miserable. The remembrance of these things will 
then raise agonies in their minds, which they will not 
be able to soften by any of those diversions with 
which they entertained themselves in their health. 
The violences which they have committed, and the 
blood which they have shed, will then stick too close 
to their thoughts to be easily shaken off by them. 
Or if they could be so charmed with.the sweetness of 
empire, that it should make them deaf to all clamours 
ID this world, yet as soon as their souls pass out of 
their bodies, they must leave their crowns and aM 
their glory behind them, and go into a state where all 
the distinctions that now look so gay and so shintog' 
will signify nothing, unless it be to add to their ac- 
count, and increase their guilt, and to heighten their 
condemnation. Then they must appear at a tribunal 
where there is no respect of persons, where the cties- 
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^thos^ widows and orphans whom they either made or 
oppressed,' <»r at least, refused to relieve, will be heard; 
and every one of those eomplaints, against which their i 
greatness secured them when on earth, vi^ill be weighed 
in the scales of impartial justice. Then those princes 
who have hardened themselves against the miseries 
of mankind, i^ainst all that effusion of blood and de- 
solation, with their desire of glory, their ambition, or* 
revenge, occasioned in the unjust wars which they 
have made, will find that they have a just and rigfate-» 
MS Grod to deal with, that accepteth not the persons 
of princes, that revengeth innocent blood, especialljr 
the biood of his saints. 

*' It is from you, great sovereigns, that we expect 
the glorioQs reveree of all cloudy days. You* have 
been hitherto our hope and our desire ; you must now 
become our glory and crown of rejoicing. Ordinary 
virtues in you, will fall so far short of our hopes, that 
we shall be tempted almost to think them vices. It 
is in your persons, and under your reign, that we , 
hope to see an opening to a glorious scene, which 
seems approaching. * May you not only accomplish, 
but exceed even our wishes. May you be long hap- 
py in one another. May you reign long in your per- 
sons, and much longer in a glorious posterity. May- 
yott be long the support of the church of God, and 
the terror of all its enemies. May you be ever 
happy in obedient subjects, in. wise counsellors, and 
faithful allies. May your fleets be prosperous, and 
your armies victorious. But may you soon have 
cause to use neither ; by settling, both at home and 
abroad, a firm and just peace^ and by securing the 
quiet of Europe from those who have so often, with 
V} little regard to the faith of treaties, and nmr at last. 
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beyond all former examples disturbed it. In order to 
the obtaining all these blessings, and in conclusion a 
sure, though a late admittance to the kingdom above, 
where you shall exchange these crowns with a more 
lasting, as well as a more glorious one, may not only ^ 
this auditory, but the whole nation, join with united 
voices and inflamed hearts, in saying, god save king 

WIF^LIAM AND QUEEN MARY/' 

The attempts to make such alterations in the church 
of England as would have produced a comprehen- 
sion of the dissenters within the established pale, and 
the passing of the toleration act, rouzed the slumber- 
ing tyger. Tories in politics, and high churchmen in 
religion, poured their execrations on the:- name of 
William, as a secret enemy to the church of Englandi 
But if we judge from facts, we shall pronounce him 
her chief benefactor, whose steady and powerful hand 
raised her up, when staggering under the ill-advised 
friendship, or the concealed enmity of the Stewarts. 
Could the purest and most exalted attachments be 
more effectually displayed, than by placing at the 
fiead of the church such prelates as should in future 
guide her with wiser counsels, feed her with purer 
"doctrines, and defend her with weapons of keener 
^edge and finer temper? Many of the high church 
prelates unintentionally assisted William to accom- 
plish this object, by refusing to take the oaths of alle- 
giance to him, which gave them the title of non- 
jurors, and left their sees vacant; which the king, 
after a time, filled up with the objects of his choice. 
Dr/Fillotson was prevailed upon to accept the pri- 
macy, and was announced archbishop of Canterbury, 
as Dr. Sharp was of York ; so that the archiepiscopal 
«ees were filled bv two who were esteemed the best 
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preachers of their day. Dr, Patrick was made bishop 
of Ely, and Dn Moore of Norwich ; Dr. Cumberland 
was raised to the see of Pet^erborough, Dr. Fowler to 
that of Gloucester, and Ironside to Hereford ; while 
Grove, Hale, and Haugh were nominated bishops of 
Chichester, Bristol, and Oxford. In two years the 
king had made fifteen bishops, who were esteemed 
the most wise, learned, and exemplary men that had 
ever filled their respective sees'. They created the 
golden age of episcopacy in England. ^ From the emi- 
nence which they command, they equally look down 
upon their predecessors and successors, for although 
there were before, and have been since their age, in- 
dividuals who excelled them, there never was such 
a collective body of talent and worth as they formed. 
Feeling the imperious necessity of rendering the 
establishment respectable, in order to maintain her 
ascendency over the dissenters, who were now per- 
mitted by the toleration to maintain a more fair com- 
petition, they submitted to become preaching bishops^ 
which introduced them to popular acquaintance, and 
esteem, and furnished a counterpoise to the influence 
of hostile pulpits. 

Burnet glories in the superior style of preaching 
which was now introduced into the establishment, 
giving it the high praise of a noble, elevated, philo- 
sophical eloquence, far surpassing any thing which 
England had before known. But in all the elegance 
of Platonic philosophy, or the persuasion of Cicero- 
nian eloquence, Howe and Bates had long before 
outstripped the most admired of these prelates; while 
they kept at a religious distance from the barrenness 
ef Christian doctrine and the prevalence of heathen 

P Burnet's Own Timesj vol. II. p. 76. 
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ethics, which, from the preachers of those times, has 
become the fashion of the church of England. 

The new bishops, however, endured much hatred 
and opposition for their diligence in preaching and 
visiting their dioceses, their OKMrtified h^ts and 
serious exhortations, their attempts to support the 
establishment, by attention to her improvement and 
mod.eration to dissenters, which were all deemed then 
so many marks of puritanism, as they would now be 
termed symptoms of methodism. The estadblishment 
was divided between those Who wished to drive on 
with violence in the same career which commenced 
at the restoration, and those who had seen so ntuch 
of the tendency of that impious spirit as to long to 
retrace their steps, and return nearer to the sobriety 
of the interregnum. This latter party had the power 
of the nation in their own hands, though they had to 
contend with its prejudices, which must have been 
deeply offended when they proclaimed by authority 
those truths, which would not long before, in the 
reign of James or Charles, have been branded as 
puritanical aspersions on the established church, or 
seditious reflections on the king's government. 

The bishop of Sarum, in a fast sermon, preached 
before their majesties, owns, that prayer had been 
generally despised and neglected, that seekmg the 
Lord was so much abused in the last age by enthu* 
siastic people, that many have thought the best way 
to avoid such excesses, was to lay aside the duty 
entirely; that earnest and frequent applications to 
the throne of grace, to which there are so many pro- 
mises annexed in Scripture, are little known, and 
seem to be so much out of the world, that perhaps 
any expression that mi^ht look that way would be 
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thought cant. It was also equally acknowledged 
that irreligion bad become the parent of immorality, 
and that the grossest profaneness had polluted the 
country during the late reigns. Two years after the 
revolution, queen Mary, during the absence of her 
husband, addressed a letter to the justices of the peace 
in the county of Middlesex for the suppression of 
profaneness and debauchery, cursing and swearing, 
profanation of the Lord*s-day, drunkenness, lewd and 
disorderly practices, which, says her majesty, by a 
long and continued neglect and connivance of the 
magistrates and officers concerned have universally 
spread themselves. Not long after, the house of 
commons addressed the king, thanking him for the 
concern he had expressed at the immoral state of the 
realm, and beseeching him to issue out his royal 
proclaniation for the suppression of vice, and the , 
strict execution of the laws against profaneness ; 
Mrith which the king immediately complied, including 
also in his proclamation a severe prohibition of the 
heretical books which then abounded. 

In aid of these royal efforts, several private associa- 
tions were formed, which were afterwards well known 
by the title of " the societies for the reformation 
of manners." An account of their nature and origin 
was published in the year one thousand six hundred 
and ninety-nine, with the approbation and signature 
of many of the lords spiritual and temporal, and seven 
of the judges. From this high authority, we learn 
that five or six private gentlemen, deeply affected 
with the depraved and dissolute state of the nation, 
engaged in an attempt to stem the torrent by the 
strict execution of the laws.* They at first endured 
what every wise man would expect, the scornful 

VOL. !!• Y 
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opposition of the profane, and the censures of the 
lukewarm on their officious zeal ; but their numbers 
were soon augmented by valuable accessions, and 
having laid their design before the queen, by means of 
the bishop of Worcester, they received the warmest 
testimonies of royal approbation, and the sanction^ 
not only of a letter of thanks to the zealous individuals 
who had formed the society, but of a recommendatory 
letter to the magistrates of Middlesex exhorting them 
to countenance the design. 

The original handful were at last increased to a 
large society, consisting of persons eminent in the 
the law, members of parliament, and justices of the 
peace, as well as the principal citizens of London, 
among whom dissenters were united with members 
of the establishment. They held frequent meetings 
to devise the best methods of effecting a general refor- 
mation, and by a fund raised from the contributions 
of none but their own body, they defrayed the 
expences attending the prosecution of some thousands 
of persons, forswearing, drunkenness, and profanation 
of the Lord's-day. A great part of the kingdom was 
roused to emulate their conduct, so that most of the 
* principal towns in the kingdom had a reformation 
society. 

A second society was formed in London of about 
fifty persons, tradesmen, and others, who principally 
laboured for the suppression of lewdness, in which 
they so far succeeded as to shut up about five hun- 
dred disorderly houses, and bring to punishment 
several thousands of profane persons, of whom they 
published printed lists, which must have provoked 
.them to fury if not to shame. The courts of justice 
gave . them all possible encouragement, and the 
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lord mayor and the court of aldermen assisted in the 
good work. 

A third society -was formed to render the office of 
constable respectable, and eflfectually to provide, that 
their oaths of office should be religiously kept. The 
fourth body, which was called the corner stone of the 
building, associated to give information to the magis- 
trates, so that it was asserted, " the name of an in- 
former is now become much more glorious among 
wise and good men, than it was grown contemptible 
by the ill practices of some in our days. It does- 
therefore appear truly honourable for persons of the 
first quality to give information in these cases, for the 
service of the most high God, as some among us of 
greater ranks, than the world perhaps thinks of, have 
of late. done." Eight other societies were formed of 
housekeepers and officers in London, Westminster, 
and Southwark, differing in their regulations, but 
aiming at the same object. 

In. addition to these asisociations, which attended 
only to the moral conduct of the nation, which they 
sought to reform by the strict execution of the laws, 
five and thirty religious societies were formed in 
London and its vicinity to seek, by the spiritual 
weapons of prayer, religious conversation, and works 
gf charity, the same ioiportant object, striking at the 
root of immorality in the irreligious principles and 
dispositions of the people. Similar religious associ- 
ations were formed in various parts of England and 
Ireland, especially in Dublin, where they were joined 
by bishops and the inferior clergy. They met fre- 
quently to read the Scriptures and pray, to sing 
psalms, and to exchange mutual instruction and 
reproof by religious conv^ersation. They raised con- 
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tributions for the relief of indigent housekeepers, to 
support their children at schools, for the relief of poor 
debtorsjfor the support of lectures and daily prayers ia 
the parish churches. The queen took a lively interest 
in these societies, often inquired how they went on, 
and was much delighted to hear of their prosperity. 
They were considered as a grand support to those 
who had associated for the reformation of manners; 
who received also additional countenance by the for- 
mation of a society of ministers of the established 
church, and another of justices of the peace. 

They are said to have made great progress, so as 
visibly to improve the face of society. Seventy or 
eighty warrants were executed in a week upon a new 
made act of parliament against cursing and swearing. 
Thousands of lewd persons in those parts of London, 
which were' frequented by prostitutes, were im- 
prisoned, lined, and whipped, and forty or fifty of 
those miserable females sent to Bridewell in a week. 
Two sermons were preached in London every quarter, 
and many of them were printed, in recommendation 
of the object of the societies, which, after encounter- 
ing virulent opposition, became, for such a cause, 
extremely popular. 

It will be easijy seen, that only those of the so-* 
cieties which confined their attention to moral con- 
duct and the execution of the laws could admit of the 
co-operation of dissenters. In these, however, there 
appeared the happiest union of heart ^mong those 
who had hitherto appeared in opposite lists. But this 
gave the profane multitude opportunity to malign the 
whole plan as puritanic, and to revile all those who 
joined in the societies as presby terians ; for those, who 
think a religion' good for nothing, which does not 
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altew them to curse and swear, to drink and whofe, 
will make no scruple of giving the nick-name of 
presbyterian or methodist even to bishops, who would 
join with other denominations in seeking to promote 
the interests of mprality or catholic religion. The 
abuse which the high-church mob poured on the 
members of the societies, and the insolence with 
which they treated even magistrates, clergymen, and 
prelates, who attempted to suppress their darling 
vices ^, might teach all men the true cause of the fury 
which these sort of churchmen have frequently shewn 
against puritaqs, dissenters, or methodists. This 
opposition wearied out many who were at first zealous 
in the good cause, and when, as the next reign 
advanced, the countenance of the great was much 
withdrawn, the societies declined, and the mobs were 
again indulged in their love of sin and persecution. 

But the societies which were purely religious, 
were more unequivocally laudable, and thus became 
more useful and permanent. Many of the poor 
wretches, .who were prosecuted to stripes, bonds, and 
imprisonment, had been bred up in ignorance of true 
religion, the only genuine source of morals, neglected 
by those who were paid by the state to watch for their 
souls, and taught by their established pastors to abhor 
the most virtuous men as hypocrites and schismatics; 
so that the grapes of Sodom were all the fruit that 
could be expected from the wretched culture which 
their minds had received. The praise of good inten- 
tion is certainly due to those who associated to execute 
the laws against profaneness, but far higher honours 
belong to those who united to intercede for the trans-^ 
gressors in the court above^ rather than to appear 

^ Matthew Henry's Life, p. 62. 
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against them in the courts below ; who sought to dis- 
seminate that knowledge of religion, which alone can 
cure the evils of society ; and who, by dispersing 
some thousands of religious treatises among the 
ignorant and wicked, were likely to do them more 
good than b^ a host of informers and constables. 
These religious societies supplied the loss of that 
intimate communion which Christians enjoy with 
each other in the churches of the dissenters, but of 
which they were almost totally deprived in the 
establishment. As they continued till the rise of 
methodism, and contributed to that important event, 
they will demand the notice of the reader in the next 
period of our work. 

The religion of the country, after the revolution, 
was also greatly promoted by queen Mary, who was 
the more regarded as she was thought to give her 
husband his right to the crown, and not only was 
acknowledged by the parliament joint sovereign with 
him, but also frequently held alone the reins of 
administration, while William was absent from the 
kingdom. She gave to the nation an example of 
devotion more than royal, which was placed beyond 
the suspicion of hypocrisy, by such conversation and 
manners as set calumny herself at defiance. Her 
charities were unbounded, and her industry and 
CBconomy of time banished from the court its former 
frivolous pursuits, which she exchanged for profitable 
reading and needle- work. This drew upon her the 
hatred of many of her sex, who affected to think her 
only fit for the needle, or the' distaff; but it was 
universally ackno\^ledged, that no impartial person 
ever left her presence without being charmed with 
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her conversation ; and Willian>, who was not accus- 
tomed to give extravagant eulogies, used to say, that 
she would find the way to manage'the English though 
he could not. 

The benevolence and devotion of a saint, she armed 
with the courage and firmness of a hero. Deeply 
aware of all the awful magnitude of the revolution 
which her husband undertook to effect, she was satis- 
fied with the approbation which her conscience pro- 
nounced on the attempt, and cheerfully resigned the 
event to the providence of God. When William was 
in Ireland with the army, and the French fleet on the 
coast of England, she astonished all around her with 
her devout fortitude, as well as prudent counsels. 
But in the height of her usefulness, when her example 
was beginning to produce the most desirable effects, 
while she was the soul of the religious societies and 
of every other excellent object, she was seized with 
the small pox. The patriots in the state, and the 
friends of the church of God, among all classes of 
protestants, hadhoped that she, who was considered 
as possessing the best right to the throne, would, 
from her superior health, survive her husband ; but 
the malignant disease snatched her from their attach- 
ments and hopes, on the twenty-eighth of December, 
in the year one thousand six hundred and ninety-four, 
in the the thirty-third year of her age, and the sixth 
of her reign. 

During her illness, she was more than resigned, for, 
abounding in exercises of devotion, and saying 
nothing did her good but prayer, she expressed an 
earnest desire to depart. Her death produced a 
, genuine national mourning. The king was thrown 
intb paroxysms of anguish, ^which astonished those 
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who knew his phlegmatic constitution. His atten- 
dants at first thought he would have followed her 
into the eternal world, and for some time be was 
incapable of business, declaring, that, from the hap- 
piest, he \Vas, by this stroke, rendered the most 
miserable of men. As she was peculiarly dear to 
dissenters, Mr. John Howe preached a funeral ser^ | 
mon at the time of her interment, in which he poured ' 
forth all the eloquence of a great soul wrought up to 
the strongest emotions. " Ours," says he, "was a 
mourning not more grievous than just to the English 
nation, that is, to those who are both of English soul 
and genius. There is a sort of people, as was once 
said, born to slavery. To them this season of sorrow 
is a time of festivity and laughter, but without serious 
repentance, theirs is like to prove the sardonic 
laughter, the certain prelude of death and ruin. But 
^tis to be hoped, this sort of men do dwindle into an 
insignificant paucity. 

" Our mourning was by all the estates of the king- 
dom, the head only mourning with greater and more 
decent majesty in retirement, or being (as is usual ia 
moi;e solemn mournings) hid and covered on that day. 
Death marched in state and triumph on that day; 
the king of terrors took the throne, and filled that 
part which it had made vacant, having plucked away 
from thence not only so bright an ornament, but so 
glorious an instrument in our government, and all the 
orders of the realm as captives attended the chariot 
of the conqueror. England 'had lost its delight, even 
half of its soul. Nothing could correspond to such a 
a case, but a national groan, as of a half-expiring 
kingdom, 

" How great was her reverence for the Deity 
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One might as sooa divert the coarse of the sun, as 
turn her from her daily course in religious duties. 
I cannot here omit her reverential regard for the 
Lord^s-day, .which at the Hague I had a very parti- 
cular occasion to take notice of. On a Saturday, a. 
vessel (the pacquet boat) was stranded not far from 
thence, which, lying very near the shore, I viewedy 
happening to be thereabouts at that time, till the last 
passeugers were brought safe off. Multitudes went 
to see it, and her highness, being informed of it said, 
she was willing to see it too, but thought she should 
not, for it was then too late for that evening, and she 
reckoned by Monday it would be shivered to pieces 
(though it remaining entire till then, she was pleased 
to view it that day) ;. but she resolved, she added, 
she should not give so ill an example as to go to see 
it on the Lord's-day. 

*' Next to her exemplary piety towards God, shone 
with a second lustre her most amiable benignity to- 
wards men, and particularly towards them whom she 
judged pious, of whatever persuasion. She hath 
divers times expressed her acceptance, value, and 
desire of their prayers, whom she knew in some modes 
of worship to differ from her. She was not inacces* 
sible to such of her subjects whose dissentient judg- 
ment in such things put them into lower circum- 
stances. JHer singular humility adorned all the rest. 
Speaking once of a good thing which she intended, 
she added, but of myself I can do nothing, and some- 
what being said by one then present, for there 
were only, two others then in company with her, she 
answered, she hoped God would help her.^^ The 
person whp made this answer to her was, most pro- 
bably, Mr. Howe himself, who had access to the 
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court of king William, both in Holland, and after his 
accession to the throne of. England; and who speaks 
from his own knowledge of the excellencies of the 
queen. While it would be difficult to find such 
another instance of genuine religion on the Bntish 
throne, this exalted princess sighed over her incapa- 
city to effect what she devoutly wished. All par- 
ties seemed to unite in her praises, except the fiery 
non-jurors, who were so blinded by barbarous pre- 
judices, that they could see nothing in her worthy ot 
respect but the blood of the Stewarts, which, in their 
esteem, was defiled by alliance to William, and by 
sharing with him in occupying the vacant throne ot 
the exiled king. The spirit of this party may be seea 
in the text on which a non-juring clergyman chose 
to preach a funeral sermon tor this most Christian 
queen :. " Go', see, now this cursed woman, and bury 
her ; for she is a king's daughter'." 

The morality of their religion was soon after pub- 
licly displayed. Several persons had been engaged 
by James to assassinate king William ; but as James's 
policy or fortune were seldom better than his morals, 
the conspiracy was detected, and several of the as- 
sassins executed. Robert Charnock, one of the two 
fellows of Magdalen-college who, in the reign of king 
James, turned papists, seemed perfectly well satis- 
fied with the lawfulness of the deed which he had 
attempted to perpetrate, and for which he was hanged 
at Tyburn, But sir John Friend, and sir William 
Perkins, who were condemned to die for the same 
crime, not having changed their religion, were at- 
tended to th6 place ot execution by three non-juring 
protestant clergymen, who united in giving them 

' 3 Kiugs ix. 34. 
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solemn absolution, with imposition of hands, in the 
presence of the multitude'. " A strain of impu- 
dence/' says Burnet, " as new as it was wicked, 
since these persons died owning the ill designs they 
had been engaged in, arid expressing no sort of repent- 
ance for them/' Oneof theclergymen was Collier, au- 
thor of the View of the English Stage, whose religion 
would have suited the cells of LaTrappe. The two 
archbishops, and twelve'bishops, signed a declaration 
containing a severe censure on the performance of 
this office of the church, without a previous confes- 
sion of the heinous erime for which the criminals 
died. But Collier replied to the prelates, with the 
spirit of a man who was confident of the goodness 
of his <;ause, and maintained, against all objectors, 
that the absolution whjch they gave was in every. 
respect unexceptionable. 

For, whatever may be thought of their under- 
standings, the sincerity of many of the non-jurors 
was proved by many costly sacrifices. Eight bishops, 
at the head of whom was Sancroft, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, resigned their sees, and sunk down into 
obscurity and comparative poverty and disgrace, for 
retaining their attachment to James so far as to refuse 
to take the oaths to king William. Several of them 
had before been sent to the tower by king James, 
and it must be confessed, that they all shone brighter 
in affliction than in prosperity. As these prelates 
moved and promoted the toleration act, it is not 
improbable that they had in view a separate worship, 
according to the forms of the church of England, 
but pure from all those who had polluted themselves 
with taking the oaths to the new government. As 

* Burnet's Own Times, vol. II. p. 17^, 
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the bishops were imitated by many of the inferior 
clergy^ who lost their benefices for their attachment 
to James, a schism in the establishment was created ; 
for many of these highest churchmen became prac- 
tical dissenters, by setting up congregations apart 
from those supported by the state ; which, however, 
lasted no longer than the lives of those who first 
formed the division. The party received a severe 
mortification, when the celebrated Sherlock, master 
of the temple, who had for some time resolutely 
refused to take the oaths, at length submitted, 
and publicly vindicated his conduct, at the ex- 
pence of alt those who still refused to acknowledge 
the existing powers^ He was rewarded for his 
obedience by the rich deanery of St. Pauls, and tor- 
mented for his apostasy by the worrying wit of Dr. 
South. 

* Dr. SherIock*s wife was supposed to have persuaded him to 
enjoy the sweets of submission to the government ; so that wh^ air 
«rch bookseller saw him handing his wife along St» Pftafs Church* 
jnrd be said, there goes Dr. Sherlock, with his reasons for taking 
the oaths at his fingers ends. But as he did not submit to Wil« 
liam till after the battle of .the Boyne had established his throne, 
sa his son, who was afterwards bishop of London, preached a loyal 
revolutionary sermon, the Sunday after the battle of Preston had 
confirmed the authority of the house of Hanover; which led the 
benchers at the temple to say, it was a pity it bad not been deli* 
¥ered at least the Sunday before, and produced the following 
epigram : 

As Sherlock the elder with his jure divine. 

Did not comply, till the battle of Boyne ; 

So Sherlock the younger, still made it a question. 

Which side he woul^ take, till the battle of Preston. 
It has, however, been affirmed, that it was the event of the battle of 
Aghrim for which he waited ; that he had a friend on the spot to 
write to him immediHtely, and as soon as he heard that Gioklc wa« 
victorious he took the oaths. « 



^ 
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In many of the non-jurors was displayed the po- 
pery of protestantism ; for their religion associated 
idolatrous attachment to forms and rites, supersti- 
tious reverence for a supposed antiquity, priestly 
importance and domination over conscience, with 
liberal indulgences for sin. The name of protestants, 
which was almost all that distinguished them from 
papists, gave them greater scope for action, which 
they diligently improved, by diffusing the poison of 
bigotry, malice, and superstition. That such men 
should be partial to James is not wonderful ; for it 
was but a short and easy step from their religion to 
his, and as he must have been, in their eyes, very ex- 
cusable for stepping across the faint, andalmost imper- , 
ceptible line of demarcation ; so, when on the other 
side, he must have appeared to them a nearer neigh- 
bour than many of the protestants, with whom they 
were surrounded. But as such men abounded, dur- 
ing this and the following reigns, they kept the public 
mind in a state of acetous fermentation. 

The injury to religion was still further increased 
by the number of clergymen, who took the oaths, 
indeed, and concurred in every act of compliance 
with the government, but evidently with such men- 
tal reservations as tended to destroy the sanction of 
an oath, and expose religion, through its ministers^ 
to the scoff of infidels. " They were not only cold 
in serving the gbvernmeht, says my lord of Sarum, 
but they were always blaming the {administration and 
aggravating its misfortunes.*^ 

' Amidst this cloudy scene of ignorance, prejudice, 
bigotry, and impiety, the mind is relieved by a faint 
gleam of Christian charity. From the voluntary 
Associations for reforpiation of manners grew those 
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for the promotion of religion ; and out of these, again^ 
was formed what has since been known by the name 
of the Society for promoting Christian knowledge. 
This body had extended its labours beyond its 
original object, and sent books to America and the 
West Indies, where also it supported some clergy- 
men as missionaries. But king William, perceiv- 
ing the importance of this field, in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and one, incorporated the 
archbishops, several of the bishops, numbers of the 
nobility, gentry, and inferior clergy, including all the 
members of the former society, under the" name of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign parts. By its charter, the society was autho- 
rised to use a common seal, and to meet annually, on 
the third Friday in February, to choose a president 
and oflScers for the ensuing year. They ajre obliged 
to present an account annually to the lord Chan- 
cellor, or some other great officer of state, of their 
receipts and disbursements. Large contributions 
were raised by many of the bishops and clergy, who 
took up the business with great zeal, and sent mis- 
sionaries to'the British colonies in America, and the 
West Indies, and afterwards assisted the Danish mis- 
sions on the Malabar coast. 

But darkness, in all its horrora, not only straggled 
against the light, but gave opportunity to many an 
ignis fatuus to mislead the unwary. Socinianism 
and deism rose up to public notice under the shelter 
of the toleration act. Mr. Thomas Firmin, an emi« 
nent citizen of London, who died in the year one 
thousand six hundred and ninety-eight, was consi* 
dered as the champion of the socinians, though Bur«^ 
net says he was in reality an arian. He had made no 
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scruplq to avow bis hetorodoxy before the revolution; 
but it was not till after that event had proclaimed 
a jubilee to free thinking that be laboured to propa- 
gate his sentiments. 

As he was wealthy and liberal, he dispersed many 
books against the Trinity, which called forth many 
treatises in defence of that doctrine. But, unhappily, 
the defenders of the faith, not contented with exe- 
cuting their original design of parrying the thrusts of 
enemies, undertook to state and explain the mystei^ 
in various ways, which set them at war among them^ 
selves, as well as exposed a broad and defenceless 
front to the attacks of the socinians. Sherlock and 
South, engaged in fierce contest, and brought their 
private and personal enmities into the public contro- 
versy. The high-church clergy appeared prodigi- 
ously alarmed at the danger of socinianism, and heai- 
vily accused the whigs, who were favourable to free 
enquiry, of a design to overthrow the church. As 
archbishop Tillotson had been very intimate with 
Mr. Firmin, he was exposed to the severest reflec- 
tions from those of his brethren, who loved an oppor- 
tunity to malign so moderate a prelate even more 
than they hated Mr. Firmin and socinianism. 

The deists, who were increasing in numbers, or in 
boldness, were delighted with the zeal of the soci- 
nians, and the conflicts of the triuitarians. One of 
the learned among the infidels remarked, that he was 
sure the divines who defended the Trinity would be 
too hard for the socinians in proving the doctrine 
from Scripture, but then they hoped this would only 
lead men to cast off the authority of the wTitings 
which Inculcated doctrines they were determined to 
reject. It became fashionable to deride mysteriei?, 
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ds the tricks of priestcraft to hopdwink the vulgar. 
Shaftesbury and Bolingbroke were now *' hatching 
the cockatrice egg, which afterwards broke out into 
a fiery flying serpent/^ The parliament most un- 
wisely interfered, and in the year one thousand six 
hundred and ninety-four, ordered a socinian pam- 
phlet, called, a Dialogue concerning the Deity, or a 
Brief Confutation of the Doctrine of the Trinity, to 
be burnt by the common hangman, and a prosecu- 
tion to be instituted against the author, printer, and 
publisher. The same folly was repeated, in the year 
one thousand six hundred and ninety-eight, when 
the whole house of commons marched, with the 
speaker at their head, to request /king William to 
issue his royal proclamation for putting in execution 
the good laws now in force against profaneness and 
immorality, and that he would give effectual orders 
for the suppression of all pernicious books against the 
holy Trinity. They enacted also, with the concur- 
rence of the upper house, that if any person edu- 
cated in the Christian religion, should deny it to be 
true, or the Scriptures to be of divine authority, or 
impugn the doctrine of the holy Trinity, he shall be 
incapable of holding any office or place of trust; 
and for the seccfnd oflFence, be disabled from bringing 
any action, or from acting as guardian, executor, 
legatee, or purchaser of lands, and suffer three years 
imprisonment without bail. This was the most ef- 
fectual method of betraying the doctrine of the Trinity 
and the Christian religion to the scorn and abhor- 
rence of enemies, while it gave an awful example of 
a retrogade step in the reign of William, which was 
followed by many long strides under his isuceessor. 
It was political popery, which is more indefensible 
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than the spiritual tyranny over the judgtrienta and 
consciences of men, which is exercised by professed 
divines in .th0 Roman conclave. But William now 
imagined it necessary to throw himself into the arms 
of the tories, who made it a condition of their under- 
taking the administration, that a convocation, which 
was loudly called for, should be allowed to sit. As 
soon, however, as they were assembled, the clergy of 
the lower house, who were most intoxicated witli 
the circean mixture of love to hierarchical domination 
and hatred to sectarian liberties, gaive the most 
shameful proofs, that their party was the fruit of 
their passions and their pride, rather than their prin- 
ciples; for, with the spirit of presbyterians, they 
opposed the bishops, disputing every inch of ground 
with those whom they had affected to consider as the 
only legitimate authority in the church. On the bishop 
of Sarum, who had always been obnoxious to them, 
and now warmly opposed their rebellion against the 
prelates, they took revenge by attacking the expo- 
sition of the thirty-nine articles of the church of 
England, which Burnet had lately published. 

With these conflicts th^ nation was agitated, and 
while truth and goodness were forgotten, licentious- 
ness of opinions, manners, arid passions gave an 
ominous hue to public affairs. Though the toleration, 
which had now existed eleven years, preserved an 
appearance of quiet (for dissenters and the rulers of 
the church were liberal towards each other), there 
were many of the clergy who, fatigued with the calm, 
sighed again to mount the whirlwind, and point the 
lightning of the storm. While the best interests of 
men and Christians were thus declining, William, the 
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terror of popery and tyrants, fell by the shafts of the 
king of terrors. 

Burnet, who knew him intimately for sixteen years, 
gives the following character of his religion. " He 
believed the truth of Christianity very firmly, and he 
expressed a horror at atheism, and blasphemy; for 
though there was much of both in his court, it was 
always denied and concealed from his notice. He was 
most exemplarily decent and devout in the public ex- 
ercises of the worship of God. He was an attentive 
hearer of sermons, and was constant in his prayers 
and in reading the Scriptures. When he spoke of 
religious matters, which he did not often, it was with 
a becoming gravity- He was much possessed with 
the belief of absolute decrees, declaring to me, that 
he did not see how the belief of Providence could be 
be maintained on any other supposition. His indif- 
ference to the forms of church government, and his 
zeal for toleration, together with his cold behaviour 
to the clergy, gave them generally very ill impressions 
of him". Mark Noble, who is not too much a 
Wiliramite, asserts, that" his death was in perfect 
accord with the heroic character he sustained through 
life." 

The decease of William emboldened many a mean 
and malignant animal to display his asinine courage in 
kicking at the fallen lion, and braying out an indecent 
joy at the death of him whose life had made them 
tremble. " In their drunken clubs, the Jacobites 
drank healths to Sorrel, the horse from which his 
majesty received the fatal fall, and some of them went 
so far as*to celebrate the praises of the brute in a Latin 
epigram, which, if it have any wit, has a great deal 

* Burnetts Own Times. 
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more of malice */' Their fury was provoked to still 
more indecent excess, when the bishop of Norwich 
published a book of prayers used by his majesty, 
which he prefaced with these words, " the prayers 
are faithfully printed without the least variation from 
the original papers which his majesty constantly used. 
They comprehend all the things for which a Christian 
ought to pray. By their being made public, men will 
see the high regard which his majesty had for the 
duties of the Christian religion, and how well he em- 
ployed himself at the Lord's table. There is also 
very good reason to believe, that he made use of some 
of these prayers every morning and evening, when he 
retired into his closet to pray, in which daily devo- 
tions, they, who had the honour to attend his person, 
well knew that he was most constant and regular/* 
The curses which the tories poured upon these 
prayers, and upon the presbyterian bishop, as they 
called him, who edited them, as well as the loud com*- 
plaints that the king would not' declare that he died 
in the communion of the church of England, but pro- 
fessed himself of the reformed church in general, 
drew forth a satyrical defence of the monarch, entitled, 
" Royal Religion, or an Inquiry into the Piety of 
Princes,^' in which th^ anonymous author chastised 
the Jacobites with a scourge of worpions. 

Soon after the accession of Anne, in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and two, a sermon was 
preached by one Dr. Binks, before the lower house 
of convocation, on the thirtieth of January, when 
he drew a parallel between the blessed martyr Charles 
and Jesus Christ, in which the king was preferred to 

' Benny's Memorial of the ReformatioD, p. 353* 
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the Saviour. " If/^ says the loyal preacher, " the 
dignity of the person to have been kipg of the Jews 
ought to have secured our Saviour from violence, 
here isalso one, not only born to a crown, but actually 
possessed of it. He was not only called king by some, 
and at the same time derided by others for being so 
called, but he was actually acknowledged by all to be 
a king. lie was not just dressed up for an hour or 
two in purple ornaments, and saluted with a hail king, 
but the usual robes of majesty were his customary 
iRpparel. His subjects owned him to be their king, 
and yet they brought him before a tribunal, they 
judged him, they condemned him. Our Saviour's 
.declaring his kiugdOm not to be of this world, might 
look like t sort ol' renunciation of his temporal sove- 
reignty, but here was indisputable right of sovereignty 
both by the Jaws of God and man. He was the 
reigning prince and Lord's anointed, and yet in des- 
pite of all law, human and divine, he was, by direct 
force of arms and the most daring methods of a fla- 
grant rebellion and violence, deprived at once of his 
imperial crown and life.'^ The lords voted that 
there were some expressions in the said sermon which 
gave just offence and scandal to all Christian people; 
and it was ordered, that the vote should be com- 
municated to his diocesan, the bishop of Lincoln and 
Coventry, in order that he might be proceeded against 
accordingly. Thus an assembly of lay-lords was 
shocked vi^th the impiety of this harangue, though 
the reverend, the clergy in convocation assembled, 
had heard it with devout approbation. When we 
reflect that the spirit which this blasphemous 
pai*allel breathes, was popular, and that multi- 
tudes would applaud the man whq dared to pre* 
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fer his prince to his Saviour and his God, the mind is 
filled with horror and anguish at the rehgion of such* 
a people. 

In perfect consonance with the worst part of hef 
subjects, the queen betrayed so much weakness and 
superstition, as to revive, in the year one thousand se- 
ven hundred and three, the ludicrous farce of touching 
for the king's evil. The mother of the celebrated Dr. 
Johnson presented him, when two years old, before 
the queen, who, for the first time, performed that 
office on him, and communicated, no. doubt, all 
the healing virtue which she possessed, but left the 
child still a prey to this obstinate and melancholy dis- 
order^. As if there had been a refined plan for ex- 
posing religion to contempt, and rendering the estab- 
lished forms of prayer ridiculous, an office to be used 
on the solemn occasion was composed, and inserted in 
the liturgy. " One Bernard, first surgeon to the 
queen, who had often made this precious foolery the 
subject of his satire, being reminded of his jests, said 
with a fleer, really one could not have thought it, if 
one had not seen it^.'' Can we suppose that the 
actors in this farce, where the impiety, rivalled the 
nonsense, seriously believed the miraculoue efficacy 
of the royal touch, so as to compose with sincere 
devotion, the prayer which was to implore the blessing 
of heaven on the occasion ? How justly then might 
the deists, who were now learning from Shaftesbury 
to sharpen the weapons of ridicule, despise the under- 
standings of such men, and treat, with sovereign con- 
tempt, their belief in miracles. Or was it, on the 
other hand, all solemn grimace ? Did they laugh in 

^ Murphy's Life of Dr. Johnson, prefixed to his works^ vol. I, p. 6, 
* Bejsham's History of England, vol. I. p. ISO, 
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lawn at the capacious faith of the vulgar, who could 
credit these mysterious virtues of royalty? How 
callous, then, must have been their consciences who 
could thus sport with the Deity ! On either suppo- 
sition, men of sense and piety in the establishment 

' must have blushed for their communion which re- 
ceived this pubUc insult, and sighed over the moral 
degradation of their brethren. 

The miseries and wickedness of the times wer^ in- 
creased by those restless spirits who blew up the 
flames of contention between the dissenters and the 
establishment, and between high church and low. 
The bitter reflections which were thrown out against 
the occasional conformity of dissenters, as a profana- 
tion of th6 sacrament, shewed that, in the common 
estimation, holiness consisted in conformity to the 
religion of the state ; for these men, whose delicate 
sense of purity was so shocked to see a dissenter at 
the altar, however virtuous his character, could see 
no evil in the test act, which obliged drunkards and 
adulterers to profane the sacred table in order to 
qualify themselves for a civil office. 

The disputes betweep the upper and lower houses 
of convocation, which ran very high, produced the 
distinction of high chyrch and low church. All who 
treated the dissenters with moderation, and resided 
constantly at their cures, labouring there with dili- 
gence and purity of character, were represented as 
secret favourers of presbytery, ill affected to the 
church, and were called false brethren. Frpm these 
it was confidently affirmed, the church was iii danger. 
Those who vociferated the cry, while their passions 

X were heated with infernal fires, fed by selfishness and 
pride, and kept alive by the blasts of hatred and strife, 
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fancied tlfet their hearts were the altar of God, burn- 
ing with the pure flarne of holy zeal. The effects of 
the senseless roar were — a disposition to substantiate 
the charge by inventing crimes for the sectaries — a 
malignant grudging at the happiness which others 
enjoyed in consequence of religious freedom — an itch 
for handling the sword of persecution, in order to 
place the church out of the reach of danger, because 
beyond the competition of rivals, that, having made 
all jaround a silent desart, they might call it peace. 
Though this war-whoop might not succeed so far as 
|:o produce persecution to imprisonment or blood ; in 
the estimation /of the eternal Judge, the raging of 
malignant passions is chargeable with the guilt of 
murder. As the dissenters had formed churches all 
over the kingdom, were found in almost every town, 
village and hamlet, and well understood the ultimate 
design of the cry, it is evident the social intercourse 
of Englishmen must have been poisoned with deadly 
anjxnositJes. ^ 

Meanwhile, popery was said to be much on the in- 
crease, especially in Lancashire, where the laity and 
priesjts were accused of great insolence, so that a bill 
to suppress them was brought into the commons. 
Butthey were thought to have employed their money 
in such weighty arguments with the members of par^ 
liament, that the bill was dropped. That the church 
of Rome, which has usually been well served both in 
the cabinet and in the field, should seize the present 
opportunity for action was natural, for many, espe* 
cially among the clergy, seemed on tip-toe for Rome% 
Dr. Hicks, who was at the head of the Jacobites, 
published several books which inculcated the popislf 

* Burnet, vol. II, p. 603. 
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notion of a proper sacrifice in the Lord's supper, and 
laboured in various ways to soften down the tone of 
the public abhorrence against popery. Dr. Brett, also, 
preached a sermon, not merely once, but delivered it 
in several of the parish churches in London, " in 
tvhich he pressed the necessity of priestly absolution 
in a strain beyond what was pretended to, even in the 
church of Rome. He said that no repentance could 
serve without it ; and affirmed, that the priest was 
vested with the same power of pardoning that our 
Saviour himself had." The reader will see the neces- 
sity of giving this account in the words of the bishop 
who here furnishes the history of his own times. For, 
when it is, considered that, according to this doctrine, 
a true penitent might sink into hell because the priest ^ 
who should have given him absolution before his 
departure, happened to be gone to the chase; when 
it is affirmed that this priest, who blasphemously 
exalted himself to a level with the great God our 
Saviour, was encouraged to preach his papistical ser- 
mon in several of the pulpits of the metropolis, and 
afterwards to publish it from the press ; wheti, to 
crown all, we hear that the motion which w^as made 
in convocation to censure the preacher was rejected ; 
the whole sounds so much like the incredible slander 
of a malignaptfoe to thfe establishment, that nothing 
short of the evidence of a cotemporary, a friend, a 
bishop could give it credibility. But what must 
have been the religious state of London, which could 
patronize such preaching ? And what the spirit and 
sentiments of the established clergy, when their re- 
presentatives in convocation allowed such a sermon 
to go forth to the world as the wholesome doctrine 
of the church of England ? 
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In pursuit of the same plan of priestly exaltation, 
it was affirmed, that no baptism, except by persons 
episcopally ordained, was valid ; and that, without 
receiving this sacrament, the souls of men were not 
immortal. Books were dispersed through the country 
to prove the necessity of re-baptizing the dissenters, 
who were said to be no Christians, but in a state of 
damnation ; though, according to DodwelPs ravings, 
the utmost they had to fear was annihilation. How 
many were persuaded to be re-baptized, in order to 
receive immortal souls from those who scarcely 
seemed to have rational siouls, we are not informed ; 
but the bishops, ashamed of these bedlamite dogmas 
of their clergy, prepared a declaration, that no hlaptism 
in or with water, in the name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit should be reiterated: they could not, 
however, pass it through the lower house of convoca- 
tion. 

In the year one thousand seven hundred and six 
the French prophets, as they were called, strongly 
attracted the public attention. The professions of 
im&piration which prevailed among the French pro^ 
testants in the Cevennes will be noticed in a future 
section; but it is necessary to observe here, that the' 
cruel persecutions, which these people endured from 
the sectarian bigotry which Louis the fourteenth dis- 
played for the soi-disant catholic church, naturally 
turned their attention towards the prospects of deli- 
verance which the sacred Scriptures afforded, and 
thus produced a predilection for the Revelations and 
the prophetic parts of Scripture. From applying 
these predictions to their own case, they found that 
it was easy to slide into a profession of being inspired 
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to utter new ones ; which they appear to have been 
satisfied were from the same source, and of equal 
authority with those of the New Testament. Under 
the supernatural impulse of this spirit, which ani- 
mated numerous assemblies, and produced oracular 
warnings and instructions from multitudes of girls 
tmd boys, as well as women and soldiers, the perse- 
cuted protestants rushed upon their enemies, and 
wrought such prodigies of valour, that Louis felt him- 
self necessitated to send against them at last the ce- 
" lebrated Marshal Villars, who, at the head of a nume- 
rous well appoHited army, judged it prudent to treat 
with the rebels, and to allow them very advantageous 
terms in order to induce them to lay down their 
arms. ^ 

In the year one thousand seven hundred and seven 
a book was published in London, entitled, " a Cry 
from the Desart, or Testimonies of the miraculous 
Things lately come to pass in the Cevennes, verified 
on oath, with a Preface by John Lacy, esq.^' For, 
the war being terminated in France, several cff the 
leaders of the French protestants came into England; 
and this Mr. Lacy tells the world that he has seer) 
Mr. Boissier, Mr. Elias Marion, Mr. Fage, and Mr. 
Cavalier who was the most redoubted champion of 
the Huguenots, whom they called David, and from 
these persons received an account of the inspiration 
which had prevailed among them in France, and that 
they assured him they were ordered by the same Spirit 
to come»into England. Mr. Marion, however, hav- 
ing published some predictions which were supposed 
to be ominous and alarming to England, a violent 
persecution was excited against him, and the French 
prophets. Marion, Fage, and Cavalier were censured 
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M impostors by the consistory of the French protest 
tant church, at the Savoy, in London, on the fifth of 
January, in the year one thousand seven hundred 
and six, and were by the French churches excluded 
from their communion at the Lord^s supper. But 
Elias Marion persisted in asserting that he was or- 
dered by the Spirit to come to London, where he 
received the warnings which he was further com- 
manded to publish. About four or five hundred of 
these are contained in a book, entitled, " the pro- 
phetical Warnings of Elias Marion, heretofore one of 
the commanders of the Protestants in theCevennes, or 
Discourses uttered by him in London, under the 
Operation of the Spirit, and faithfully taken in writing 
whilst tbey were spoken.^' The events which hap- 
pened in France, cannot be more inexplicable than 
these writings are rhapsodical. He would deserve, 
credit for no ordinary patience who could wade 
through the book, which pre^sents no honourable ere*- 
dentials for the new prophets. Their predictions are 
delivered piecemeal ; one scrap being directed against 
persecutors, with Babylon or Rome at their head, 
another being addressed to the saintB with assurances 
of deliverance. Terrible vengeance is threatened to 
the wicked, and glorious promises are made to the 
church of speedy triumph over its enemies, with the 
establishment of the millenial state. The prophets 
profess to. be inspired to give warning of these ap- 
proaching events to all the world, beginning with 
England ; and they declare, that the grand changes 
are to happen within three years. 

They are said to have pretended to be miraculously 
endued with the knowledge of various languages, to 
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possess the power of healing diseases, and of impart- 
ing the same spirit to others by the laying on of their 
hands. They certainly profess, in their publications, 
to be endued with the power of discerning spirits. 
To prove their inspiration they appeal to the holy 
joy which filled them, the gift of prayer which they 
received, and the miraculous answers afforded to 
their prayers. 

But to crown all, they offered to raise the dead, 
and " even, says Voltaire, any dead person, which the 
doubtful might choose to require.'^ " The English 
ministry adopted, says he, the method which we 
should always pursue with men of miracles ; they 
permitted them to try, on May the twenty-fifth, in the 
year one thousand seven hundred and eight, in the 
church-yard of St. Paul's cathedral. Every thing was 
conducted with the solemnity of a trial ; the place 
was surrounded with guards ; and after having at- 
tempted to raise the corpse of Dr. Ernes, a physician, 
as he refused to obey their summons, the affair ended 
with putting the prophets in the pillory." 

But other historians seem to give all the honour of 
this bold attempt to John Lacy, esq. The government, 
however, was about to improve this disappointment, 
by crushing the new sect with the arm of power; 
but after having given orders to the attorney-ge- 
neral to prosecute sir Richard Bulkely and other 
ringleaders of the party, they sent a gentleman to con- 
sult Dr.'Calaray, an eminent dissenting minister, who 
had preached and published, " A Caveat against the 
new Prophets:'^ he advised not to use any severities 
against them, but to let them alone. The ruling 
powers w^re wise enough to follow this advice, and 
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the party dwindled into nothing. Voltaire, therefore, 
was actuated by his characteristic hatred for spiritual 
religion, when he asserted, that the presbyterians in 
England joined the l^rench prophets, out of hatred to 
the establishment which they anathematised. Some 
individuals, indeed, among the dissenters, became 
converts to these fbreign enthusiasts; but they were 
censured and exchided from the churches to which 
they belonged ; whilst many, who were not dissenters, 
joined the prophets, and received, as far as appears, 
no episcopal censures. Dr. Calamy's advice (con- 
cerning the deluded men, reflects no dishonour^ on 
the judgment or spirit of the presbyterians. 

No charge of immorality, however, is laid against 
the inspired ; nor does it appear that they could have 
any interested motives ; nothing contrary to Scrip- 
ture strikes us in reading their books (though cer- 
tainly it required no deity to frame such oracles) ; no 
detection of imposture followed upon their failure in 
raising the dead ; nor did the former appearances of 
inspiration cease ; but the chief of the prophets went 
to Holland and Germany; and Cavalier is said to 
have died governor of Jersey. The whole affair, 
therefore, Seems to be of that ambiguous complexion, 
which entitles it to be thrown, according to the sagely 
facetious advice of Cotton Mather, into the heap of 
unaccoun tables. 

About this time, fifty new parish churches were 
by act of parliament, erected in London ; and oa 
her birth-day queen Ann sent a message to th^ bouse 
of commons, declaring her intention to devote that 
branch of the revenQe, about seventeen thousand 
pounds per annum, which was raised out of the first 
fruits .and tenths of the clergy, to the increase, of all 
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the small benefices in the kingdon). This augiiienta-* 
lion is now called Queen Ann's Bounty. But the 
establishment received more solid advantages from 
the talents and character of some who were, at this 
time, exalted to the episcopal bench. Dr. Watson, 
bishop of St. David's, who was supposed to have 
bought his see, was convicted of attemplting to re- 
imburse himself by selling the benefices in hi&gift; 
and as he was deprived for the simony, the queen 
promoted to the vacant throne the celebrated Dr. 
Bull, whose able treatise on the doctrine of the 
primitive church concerning the Trinity, gained him 
the applause of all the learned. Even the general 
assembly of the clergy of France desired the bishop^ 
of Meaux to return him thanks for the service he had 
done their common faith. It will, however, to some 
appear a suspicious honour, to be praised by the 
church of Rome, through the medium of the most 
insidious opposer of the protestant faith. Dr. Beve- 
ridge was, about the same time, promoted to the see of 
St. Asaph ; and that of Lincoln was filled by Dr. Wake, 
a celebrated divine, who may again occupy our at- 
tention. 

Dr. Hoadley, who was afterwards bishop of Ban- 
gor, being called to preach before the lord mayor of 
London, chose for his text the words of the apostle 
Paulj " let every soul be subject to the higher powers.*' 
He explained the passage as applicable only to good 
governors ; asserted that it was not only lawful, but 
a duty, to resist tyrants; and delivered a vindica- 
tion of the revolution and the present government. 
This roused the high church party to rage, and Hoadr 
ley complained that fury was let loose upon him. 
The waves, which had been long swelling, now tore 
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away every opposing mound, and Sacheverel, with his 
mobs, burst in upon the nation like a summer flood, 
loud, frothy, rapid, and destructive ; but happily 
evanescent. Thus the first period of our history 
closes with a view of the country, mad after its 
idol Sacheverel, paying its devotions in bachanalian 
feasts, where confusion to dissenters was drank to 
glorious excess ; while the sober portion of our coun- 
trymen could only sigh in secret over the infatuation 
of the mass. 

A summary view of the moral and religious state 
of England, at the end of queen Ann's reign, is given 
by bishop Burnet, who, as he was a cotemporary, and 
wrote irf the prospect of his speedy appearance be- 
fore the Searcher of hearts, leaving it to be read only 
when he should be out of the reach of human flattery 
or frowns, may be considered a judge, at once com- 
petent and impartial. The commonalty are pro- 
nounced most happy in their circumstances, but 
inconceivably ignorant of religion. The dissenters, 
says the bishop, have' a much larger share of know- 
ledge among them, than is among those who come to 
our churches. This is pronounced unaccountable, 
considering the plainness with which religion is 
taught, and the number of cheap httle books dis- 
persed over the nation; but these methods of reli- 
gious instruction in the establishment failed for want 
of evangelical sentiments, iqculcated in Scriptural 
language, with the bold cutting appeals to the heart 
find conscience, which prevailed among the puritans. 
The men of trade and business were the best part 
of the nation ; for while the lowest classes were bru- 
tified with ignorance, and those who attended to 
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' agriculture cared for nothing else, the inhabitants of 
trading towns and cities, we;*e not only generous and 
sober, but displayed knowledge, zeal, charity, and 
devotion. In London, though the pride of wealth, 
and love of splendid luxury much prevailed, yet 
among the citizens, with all their faults, was found 
the flower of the nation. In this class must be sought 
the great mass of the dissenters. 

The gentry are pronounced the worst instructed, 
and the least knowing of their rank to be found in 

. Europe. They were ill-taught, ill-bred, haughty, 
insolent, and ignorant of religion ; for after they for- 
got their catechism, they acquired no new knowledge 
but from romances or plays. They soon found it a 
modish thing, which looks like wit and spirit, to 
laugh at religion and virtue, which rendered them 
crude and unpolished infidels. They could give no 
bettef reason why they hated and despised all who 
separated from the church, than the papists have for 
hating heretics. Instead of being taught at the uni- 
versities to love their country and constitution, its 
laws and liberties, they were disposed to love arbi- 
trary government : provocation or a change of inter- 
ests might induce them to act for the public welfare, 
but as they had no principle, they were easily brought 
to like slavery, if they were but allowed to become 
the tools of the despot. 

The nobility and gentry, grown tired of the sem- 
blance of religion, abandoned the practice of keeping 
a chaplain ; and " I do not wonder at it, says the his- 
torian, when I reflect on the behaviour of too naany of 
the chaplains, light and idle, vain and insolent, imper- 
tinent and pedantic. Indeed the clergy in general 
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are grossly defective in any proper zeal or earnestness 
in the work. I saw much zeal in the x^lergy of the 
church of Rome, though it is ill directed. I saw 
much throughout the foreign churches ; the dissen- 
ters have a great deal among them ; but I must oWn, 
that the main body of our clergy has always appeared 
to me dead and lifeless, and disposed only to lay one 
another asleep. Many of them had a strong bias 
towards popery, and a hatred for the reformation, 
which soured the minds of sound protestants. While 
they were the mo^t remiss in their labours, and the 
least severe in their lives of any clergy in Europe^ • 
the people hold them so cheap, that without some 
amendment, no arguments, laws, or authority will be 
strong enough to preserve them from ruin and distress, 
for which they are ill prepared/' The lewdness of the 
stage was unparalleled ; for while the French poets 
had reformed their drama, the English theatre was 
still the hot-bed of vice, where every incentive was 
provided to urge to maturity all the most depraved 
propensities of the heart. Here Dryden^s muse de- 
scended from pure ethereal regions, atid prostituted 
herself to a rude gentry, which mistook obscenity 
for wit, and impiety for genius. If the English stage 
has beeUj since, less offensive to decency, its reforma- 
tion may be attributed to the severe castigations which 
these impurities drew from the non-juring Collier. 

But as the triumph of the reformation obliged the 
catholic church to become more decent in its manner, 
and the failures of inquisitorial weapons compelled 
it to forge new arms, by cultivating those branches of 
learning which would render it respectable in the 
eyes of the world, and mighty in the field of contro- 
versy ; so the Engfish establishment felt herself coni- 
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pelled, by the toleration of dissenters, to rouse all 
her energies and employ all her talents to meet them 
in something like a fair competition. Never did she 
display so much of that kind of ability, which was 
calculated to allure the gentleman, the scholar, the 
philosopher, to embrace her altars from 'choice ; as 
since it had become lawful for them to bow before 
those of her rivals. Nor were her efforts unsucces- 
ful, for Tillotson and others of her sons, now turned 
the tide of popular applause in her favour ; while the 
dissenters were left to the unenvied, though not un- 
enviable honour of adhering to the humbling un- 
adorned doctrines of the cross. For with much in- 
crease of honour from elegant writers and fiatshionable 
preachers, the establishment remained in all the dark- 
ness which succeeded the ejectmeiit of more than two 
thousand of her best divines ; nor was there more 
than here and there a solitary star, whose faint 
twinkling just served to shew how large a part of the 
hemisphere was envelloped in the thickest clouds of 
night. Even those divines who are most applauded 
never brought forth the prominent doctrines of the 
Gospel in a way calculated to make men wise to sal- 
vation ; and the meagre portion of evangelical truth, 
which their sermons contained, was delivered in elo- 
quence, which played upon the mind like the reflec- 
tion of the sun beams, from the surface of water in 
a polished vase.; but to direct the. truth into the 
heai!t and conscience, as from the focus of a burning 
lens, was dreaded and abhorred as the damning proof 
of a puritanic taint. Yet some sparks of vital religion 
were here and there visible. Those piou3 men, who, 
at the restoration,, approving of the book of common 
prayer, continued in the establisliment ; the diildreji 
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«>f deceased puritans who had never formed separate 
churches ; the fruit of their ministry, which many 
nonconformists even advised to. remain within the 
bosom of the national church, all contributed to pre- 
serve a latent heat. Thus the daughter of Dr. An- 
nesley, a celebrated nonconformist, was married to 
Mr. Samuel Wesley, a high churchman, whose son, 
the famous John Wesley, praises her for exemplary 
piety, and records her zeal in gathering, in the year 
one thousand seven hundred and eleven, her neigh- 
bours to join in the family prayers, which she con* 
ducted, and where she read Frank^s Account of 
Pietism at Halle, and the History of the Danish Mis- 
sions on the Malabar Coast.** 

In speaking of the eminent men which the estab- 
lishment produced during this period, it must not be 
forgotten, that it was the age of great men rather than 
of good ones, of philosophers rather than of Christians. 
The military skill of Marlborough made him the 
god of the day, and fed a passion for war, which is 
deadly poison to the spirit of religion. The divines, 
with whom our history js principally concerned, pre- 
sent but a n^eagre list to the admiration of discerning 
Christians. First in ratik. and in estimation is arch- 
bishop TiUotson, who was educated and entered on 
his qriinistry among the dissenters ; for it is a saying, 
that the fathers of the church never wpre her sons* 
He, however, had too much goodness and benevo- 
lence to verify the common remark, that apostates 

•• See Wesley's Life, p.. 241. Was it because it^as more honour- 
able for this good woman to be the daughter of Dr. Annesley than the 
wife of Samuel Wesley, that her son John, who did nothing without 
a meaning, inserted on her tomb only, that ** sh« was the youngest 
and last surviving daughter of Dr. Annesley ?" 
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are the most furious opposers of those whom they de- 
sert. He is said to have introduced the custom of 
preaching by notes, which, indeed, his style and man- 
ner seemed to require. He was the most popular 
preacher in the establishment, and his works have 
been so much admired, that Whitfield had reason 
for saying, ** I have written against England's two 
greatest favourites, theWhole Duty of Man, and arch- 
bishop Tillotson, who I said knew no more of religion 
than Mahomet.'' It is, indeed, true, that though 
he defends the outworks admirably, and with great 
good sense confounds infidels and papists ; yet a man 
will not catch the distinguishing features, the essen- 
tial spirit of tho^ Gospel, from the works of Tillotson. 
His pious father might well be grieved at his fall 
from the doctrines of grace, rather than pleased at his 
elevation to national honours. The courage and •^- 
delity displayed in preaching his sermons on the duty 
of constancy in our religion, under the frown of the 
tyrant James, demands high praise ; while it excites 
a sigh, that he knew no better the genius of that reli- 
gion, to which it is a duty to adhere in spite of dan- 
ger or of death. He seems to have acquired his 
popularity, by stripping theology -of antique forms, 
and substituting the language of common sense; but 
when, from reading the writings of the most cele- 
brated nonconformists, we come to consult him, who 
is so much vaunted above them, we are astonished 
at his feeble style, his illogical divisions, his meagre 
divinity, and, above all, his va$t inferiority to some of 
the puritan divines in the charms of pulpit eloquence. 
Dr. Beveridge, bishop. of St. Asaph, better deserved 
the high place which Tillotson held in the public 
esteem ; but Beveridge's works breathe too much of 
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the humbling spirit of true religion to render him a 
favourite with those who pique themselves upon ad- 
xniring his grace of Canterbury. 

Stillingfleet, bishop of Worcester, has displayed 
more learning and genius than either of the preceding, 
prelates, or than any on the bench. His Origines 
Sacrae contain all the stores of human erudition, 
poured out for the service of the sanctuary. His 
Mischief of Separation was answered by Dr. Owen, 
and the Mischief of Imposition shewn by other writers 
among the dissenters. He was engaged in a contro- 
versy with Mr. Locke, in which he is said to have 
been much inferior to his antagonist. 

Of all the inferior clergy^ none demand a more 
honourable mention than William Burkitt, author of 
the popular commentary on the New Testament. 
He was ordained, when young, by bishop Reynolds, 
one of the presbyterian ministers who conformed at 
the restoration. After preaching one and twenty 
years at Maiden, in Suffolk, he was instituted to the 
vicaragie of Dedham, in Essex, where he died in 
October, in the year one thousand seven hundred and 
three. He was eminently devoted to the best interests 
of mankind, to which he annually consecrated consi- 
derable sums. He made great collections for the 
French protestants, in the year one thousand six 
hundred and eighty-seven, and by his care, pains, and 
charges, he procured a minister to be settled in 
Carolina. His exposition of the New Testament, 
which, like many other middling or indifferent per- 
formances, has slipped into considerable popularity, 
is thus characterised by the candid and judicious 
Doddridge. " He has but few valuable criticisms, but 
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many schemes of old sermons. His sentiments vary 
in different parts of the work, according as the 
authors from whence he took his materials, were 
orthodox or not^" Thus a book, which is a mere 
compilation of error and truth, is the oracle with that 
class of readers who are least able to sift the chaff 
from the wheat. 

Of the laymen, whom death called out of the commu- 
nion of the established church during this period, none 
deserves more honourable notice in ahistory of religion, 
than sir Robert Boyle. He was the seventh son and 
the fourteenth child of Richard, earl of Cork, and was 
born at Lismore, in Ireland, January the twentyi-fifth, 
in the year one thousand six hundred and twenty-six. 
His mind was so susceptible of impressions from the 
objects of his studies, that he says, the reading of 
Amadis de Gaul, and other romantic books, produced 
such a restlessness in him, that he was obliged to 
apply himself to the extraction of the square and cube 
roots, and to the laborious operations of algebra, in 
order to fix and settle the volatile operations of his 
fancy. As he early devoted himself to theological 
studies, and adorned hk knowledge by his practice, 
he was earnestly solicited to enter into holy orders, 
^ that he might occupy the episcopal bench ; but 
reflecting that whatever he wrote as a layman would 
be more effectual in the service of religion, than any 
thing which can be said by the clergy, whoii) the 
infidels represent as hired defenders of Christianity, 
he declined the clerical honour. His chief attentions 
were, indeed, directed to philosophical pursuits, in 
which he so far excelled as to be placed next to lord 

^ Doddridge^s Preaching Lectoresv 
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Bacon. He was one of the first membera of the 
royal society, and Dr. Herman Boerhaave says, " to 
him we owe the secrets of fire, air, water, animals, 
vegetables, and fossils, so that from his works may be 
deduced the whole system of natural knowledge. 
Amidst these labours, however, he often wrote excel- 
lently on the subject of religion, Some of his reflec- 
tions being founded on trivial subjects, Dean Swift, 
who better loved to snarl at weakness than to imitate 
excellence, satyrised him in " A Pious Meditation 
on a Broomstick, in the style of the honourable Mr, 
Boyle/' 

After a life of bodily infirmity and mental exertion, 
he died on the last day of the year one thousand six 
hundred and ninety one, in the sixty-fifth year of his 
age. Bishop Burnet preached his funeral sermon on 
a very appropriate text. " For God giveth to a man 
that is good in his sight, wisdom, and knowledge, and 
joy."' He says, that from the many happy hours he 
had spent in conversation with him during the course 
of twenty-nine years, he could speak of his sincere 
and unaffected piety, and especially of his zeal for 
the Christian religion, without any narrow, bigotted 
notion of it as if confined to a particular sect. Sir 
Robert Bovle founded a course of 'lectures which is 
called by his name, and has given rise to many 
admirable sermons in defence of Christianity. He de- 
frayed the expenceof translating and printing the New 
Testament in the Malay tongue. He nobly recom- 
pensed the translator of Grotius on the truth of the 
Christian religion into Arabic. He gave seven hun- 
dred pounds towards an edition of the Irish Bible, a 
liberal sum towards the Welch translation of the 
Scriptures; three hundred pounds towards the propa- 
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gation of the Gospel in America, and one hundred 
to diffuse the knowledge of Christ in the east. Indeed 
the prelate observes, that to his own knowledge, sir 
Robert distributed, in various charities, upwards of a 
thousand pounds per annum. 

Robert Nelson, esq. having devoted himself to the 
service of that mode .of religion which he approved, 
may demand a place in this work though its authors 
cannot view his religion without regret. He was 
born in London, in the year one thousand six hun- 
dred and fifity-six, and educated at Trinity college, 
Cambridge, lie was admitted a member of the royal 
society, in the year one thousand six hundred and 
®'S"^y* and having travelled on the continent of 
Europe, he married a lady who proved to be a papist. 
At the revolution, he became a non-juror ; for arch- 
bishop Tillotson, who died in his arms, told him, that 
It wag a detestable trick to join in prayers where 
there was any thing judged to be sinful. After writing 
his book on the feasts and f^l^ts, and bequeathing his 
whol^ estate to religious and charitable uses, he died 
in the*year one thousand seven hundred and fourteen. 
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SECTION II. 

* « 

STATE OF RELIGION IN SCOTLAND. 

JL HE near alliance which has subsisted between the 
church of Scotland and the English dissenters, enti- 
tles our northern neighbours to a considerable share 
of our attention. It is highlyprobable that the per- 
secution of Diocletian drove Christianity from Etig- 
land to take refuge across the Tweed; for thoujQ;h 
king Donald and his queen are said to have embraced 
the. religion of Jesus in the commenceirient of the 
third century, it was not till seventy years after that 
Cratilinth substituted the Christian for the pagan in- 
stitutions ds the religion of the kingdom. Six cen- 
turies more elapsed, before the bishops could boast 
any fixed dioceses. But Scotland at length became 
renowned for St. Columba and his school of mission- 
aries, for Gale and Columbanus, who preached not 
only through their own coutttry, but extended their 
labours to France and Swisserland, as Aidan and 
Finan did to England. In the twelfth century king 
David earned the title of saint, by filling his kingdom 
with abbies and bishoprics, which he endowed with 
almost the 'whole of his extensive crowi> lands^ 

Scotland enjoyed the earliest beams of the refor- 
mation ; for in the year one thousand four hundred 
and seven James Retby was burned for adopting its 
principles, and those' who were called Waldenses 
were, soon after, cited in great numbers before the 

' Robertson's History of Scotland, vol. I. p. 141. 
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ecclesiastical tribunals. But Patrick Hamilton, abbot 
of Fern, was the most '^distinguished martyr; for, 
having'travelled into Germany, he derived from the 
conversation of Luther, Melancthon, and Lambert, 
such a spirit, that his brethren seized him soon after 
bis return, and committed him to the flames. Such, 
however, were the effects of his death, that when the 
persecutors were debating where they should bum 
Henry Forest, who was condemned for saying Pa- 
trick Hamilton was a good man, and a martyr, a 
shrewd man exclaimed, '* burn them in future in an 
underground cellar, for the smoke of Hamilton has 
infected with his sentiments all on whom it blew/^ 
George Wisheart, a man of apostolic simplicity, 
courage, and zeal, having pf'eached, first in a pri- 
Tate house at Montrose, and afterwards in the fields, 
was seized by cardinal Beatoun, the dissolute arch- 
bishop of S^. Andrews, who, from his castle win- 
dow, feasted his eyes with the dying agonies of the 
good man whom he committed to the fire. Wisheart 
warned the cardinal that his triumph would be short, 
which predictiob has been supposed to have pro- 
duced its own fulfillment; for, shortly after, the two 
Leslies, James Melville, and some others, who, says 
Buchanan, had a private quarrel with Beatoun, hav- 
ing gained possession of the castle, killed the cardinal, 
and shewed his bloody corpse to the populace, from 
the very window out of which he had beheld the 
burning of the martyr. One of the conspirators de- 
clared that no private passions, but a desire to avenge 
the death of Wisheart stimulated him to the deed, of 
which, however, says Petrie, we may judge by the 
event, for all the conspirators died miserably. 
The mindrity of Mary queen of Scots, and her 
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residence in France, afforded the reformers time and 
opportunities to diffuse their sentiments.^ To the 
piety, zeal, and spirit bf martyrdom, which were the 
chief qualifications of the pioneers of the Scotch 
reformation, others soon added the advantage of 
distinguished learning and more enlarged views. 
The celebrated Buchanan employed his elegant and 
satyrical pen against the monks, and John Knox 
arose with his favourite system to substitute for the 
hierarchy of Rome, which he was determined toover- 
turn. Edward the sixth, while he was perfecting the 
Tefopnation in England, gave fresh vigour to the 
Scotch reformers, and even when that excellent prince 
was succeeded by his popish sister, her disgusting 
cruelties only swelle<d their tanks with numbers who 
fled from the fires of persecution. Though the first 
converts to the new doctrines were chiefly from the 
inferior classes of society, they were now encouraged 
and fortified by the accession of many nobles, who 
sent delegates through the kingdom Xo invite all ranks 
to subscribe an association, and openly to maintain 
the truth. From their frequent meetings, both for 
counsel and for worship, the protestants were called 
the congregation ; and, in the year one thousand fiv<e 
hundred and fifty-seven, they entered into a solemn 
covenant to promote the reformation, which was 
subscribed by the earls of Argyle, Glencairne, and 
Morton, lord Lorn, John Erskine of Dun, and other 
distinguished men. 

But, alarmed by the rapid increase of the protes- 
tants, who now filled all the low countries, and 
formed one half of the kingdom, the queen dowager, 
having rendered herself regent, rekindled the flames 
of persecution, to which she doomed Walter Mill, 
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an aged priest who had lately deserted the cathoh'c 
church. This, however, kindled other fires, which 
the clergy would gladly have extinguishe^d ; for 
the reformed were now roused to defend their lives as 
well as diffuse their principles. The queen regent 
was, therefore, compelled to dissemble, and con- 
sented that they should enjoy their public worship 
in their own language, provided it were not intro- 
duced into Edinburgh or Leith. When she failed 
in her engagements to them, they sent the earl of 
Glencairne and sir Hugh Campbell to remonstrate 
with her ; to whom she not only avowed her deter- 
mination to root out the protestant heresy, but plainly 
told them the promises of princes ought not to be too 
carefully remembered, nw the performance of them 
ejcacted unless it suits their own convenience*. 

The two parties broke out into open war, in which 
the French forces of the queen regent would have 
crushed the protestants, had they not have been aided 
by Elizabeth of England. The queen regent, now 
arrested by the messenger of death, sent for Willocky 
one of the most eminent of the reformed preachers, to 
whom she listened with reverence, declaring that she 
expected salvation only through the blood of Christ. 
A treaty between the contending powers was con- 
eluded in the year one thousand five hundred and 
sixty, in which the lords of the congregation obtain- 
ed indemnity for all that was past, and permission 
to determine in a parliament, which was immediately 
to be held, the future religion of the kingdom. 
After a day of thanksgiving for the happy termination 
of the contest, the reformers sent twelve of tbeiir 
principal preachers, into those parts of the kingdoift 

* Robertson, vol. 1. p. 174. 
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where they judged the interests of the reformation 
would be most effectually promoted by their labours*. 
The friends of the new system then presented to the 
parliament a petition, which, in a style of great seve- 
rity denounced the doctrines and hierarchy of Rome, 
praying that the church might be reformed, and its 
revenues appropriated to the support of the protestant 
ministers, and the relief of- the poor. The parliament 
not only accepted their petition, but appointed 
several ministers to draw up a confession of faith, 
which, when they presented, though it was drawn up 
on purpose to expose the absurdities of Rome, the 
senate passed without the least alteration. The 
prelates in the assembly beheld all these tremend- 
ous strides with mysterious silence, at which their 
enemies triumphed, the earl marshal observing, that 
the protestant petition must certainly contain the 
very truth of God. The authority of the pope, and 
of the ecclesiastical court was ^abolished, and the 
mass, or the exercise of religious worship according 
to the rites of the church of Rome, was prohibited, 
under pain of forfeiture of goods or corporal punish- 
ment for the fimt offence, banishment for the second, 
arid death by hanging for the third. Thus, as soon as 
it was in their power, they imitated the infamous 
conduct of which they had with so much justice and 
vehemence complained, blasting the credit of all their 
former labours, and meriting the persecutions which 
soon fell upon their own heads. 

The reformed divines now proceeded to compose 
the book of discipline, which was to be the. constitu- 
tion of the new establishment. In very few points 
it differed from that of Geneva, so that the clergy 

^ Brown's History, vol. IT. p. 27- 
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began immediately to meet in presbyterian courts, 
though the discipline was not yet ratified by the 
parliament. But popular violence accellerated the 
labours of the clergy and parliament; for after Knox 
had preached a sermon against idolatry, at Perth, 
while several persons remained in the church, a 
priest, willing, perhaps, to prove that Dagon had not 
fallen, opened a box of sacred utensils, which stood 
by the high altar, and began to prepare for the cele- 
bration of mass. At this, some, who felt more re- 
verence for what they heard from Knox, than for 
what they saw at the altar, were roused to attack 
the images and crucifixes, which led to the general 
destruction of images and monasteries through all 
Fife^. Even when the rage of the populace had spent 
itself, the parliament shewed its zeal for the new 
book of discfpline, by passing a solemn act for de- 
stroying, according to its requisition, every vestige 
of idolatry in the land. Abbeys, cathedrals, churches, 
libraries, and even the sepulchres of the dead, are said 
to have experienced the fury of this authorised de- 
struction, though the preachers and leaders of the 
protestants condemned the conduct of their friends. 
After the death of her husband, and an absence 
of thirteen years, Mary queen of Scots returned to her 
native country, where she found herself surrounded 
by subjects, who scrupled not to avow to her face, 
their abhorrence of her religion ; and with difficulty 
permitted her to exercise, in private, the rites on 
which she supposed her salvation to depend; declar- 
ing, that a single mass was more dangerous to the 
kir^gdom, than an invasion of ten thousand men. 
Thetreatnpierjt which this beautiful sensualist received 

s Ptitrie, p. 1D«. 
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from the reformers, was calculated only to increase her 
prejudices against their religion^ for while she refused 
fo allow them a better maintenance, or to sanction 
tl^e reformation by acts of parliament, their followers 
raised a riot to prevent the celebration of mass at her 
palace of Holyrood^house. Knox having written 
letters to exhort his friends to appear in behalf of 
two of the rioters, was himself accused and tried for 
treason. By a jury of protestants he was unani- 
mously acquitted ; but in a subsequent meeting of 
the general assembly he was publicly accused by 
Maitland of teaching seditious doctrine, concerning 
the right of subjects to resist those sovereigns who 
violate their duty. This doctrine, which Robertson 
pronounces so just in its own nature, but so delicate 

^ Heylin relates, with malignant triumph,, that after Mary had 
been dancing at a ball till after midnight, Knox took for his text 
Psalm ii. ** be wise, therefore, O, ye kings, &c.** The preacher in- 
veighed heavily against the vanity of princes, and th^r opposition 
to those who loved virtue and hated vice. The queen complained 
of it to Knox, who told her, that as the wicked will not come where 
they may be instructed and convinced of their faults, the provi* 
dence of the righteous Grovcrnor of the world has so ordered it, that 
they shall hear of both their sins and reproofs, by scandalous re^ 
ports. To which he added, that there was no doubt but Herod 
was told, that Christ had called him a fox ; but he was not told of 
the sin which he committed in cutting off John the Baptist's head, 
to recompence the dancing of a harlot's daughter. When the 
ladies of the court appeared in all the^ elegance of dress, which 
Mary brought with her from France, Knox told them, it .was all 
very pleasant, if it would always last, and they could go to heaven 
in all that gear. But fie on that knave death, said he, which will 
come whether we will or not, and when he hath laid an arrest, then 
foul worms will be busy with that flesh, be it never so fair and ten- 
der; and the silly soul, I fear, will be so feeble, that it can neither 
cany away with it, gold, garnishing, furbishing, pearls, nor precioMS 
•tones.— Heylin's llist. Presb. p. 176. 
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in its application, produced a debate, which displayed 
all the subtlety of Maitland, and all the heroism of 
Knox. 

While Mary was planning the restoratioa of the 
catholic church, she was delivered, on the nineteenth 
of June, in the year one thousand five hundred .and 
fifty-six, of a son, who was baptized by the priests of 
that communion, but educated by the presbyterians. 
His early improvements in that kind of knowledge, 
of which he afterwards made so ostentatious a dis- 
play, induced the Scots to wrest him from the hands 
of Morton, the r^ent, and to invest him with the 
supreme authority at twelve years of age. But he 
soon proved himself the dupe of every debauchee 
who could produce the irresistible charms of a hand- 
some person, fine clothes, and a graceful step. Those 
who had seized the estates of the bishops, to prevent 
them from reverting either to the king or the presby- 
terian clergy, contrived to perpetuate the name and 
semblance of the office. A convention of the prin- 
cipal ministers, and the committee of the privy couH' 
cil agreed that the name and office of archbishop 
and bishop should be continued during the king's 
minority, and these dignities be conferred on the best 
qualified among the protestant ministers, who should 
still, as to their spiritual jurisdiction, be subject to 
the general assembly, which consented to the regu^ 
lation as a temporary expedient'. 

After tacitly yielding to what he could neither 
approve nor prevent, Knox sunk under the weight of 
his cares and labours, November the twenty-seventh, 
in the year one thousand five hundred and seventy- 
two, in the sixty-seventh year of his age. His last 

' Robertson, vol. II. p. 39- and 86. 
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breath, with all his accustomed greatness of soul and con- 
fidence in the goodness of hiscause, declared, " though 
I have been accused of excessive severity, I never 
hated the persons of any, but only their sins ; which 
faithfulness to my ministry induced me to oppose." 
Expressing a confidence that he should speedily 
change his mortal life for a happy immortality, he 
breathed out his soul with the language of Stephen, 
•* Lord Jesus receive my spirit.*' The earl of Morton, 
who had felt the force of his reproofs, and who re- 
ceived his dying charge to be faithful to the king and 
the church of God, pronounced over him this eulogium, 
" here lies he who never feared the face of man^.** 

But the discernment of Beza, who had warned 
Knox not to suffer the temporary re-establishment of 
prelficy, began now to appear ; for, after that the king 
had approved of the new system of ecclesiastical po- 
lity, which was prepared with great care and labour, 
his dissolute favourites, who dreaded its operation, 
persuaded him not to give it the force of law. This 
led the other party to renew its attacks upon the 
olBce. of bishop. The nobles were jealous of the 
prelates as upstart peers, the patriots hated them as 
niinions of the crown, the ministers spurned at them 
as lords over their brethren, and the people viewed 
their profane manners with religious horror. Several 
times, therefore, their power was abridged ; and at 
last an act was passed in the general assembly, de- 
claring the office of bishop, as it was then exercised, 
to have no warrant in the Word of God, and requir- 
ing all who then held it to resign, under pain of 
excommunication. Instead of giving its sanction to 
this decree, the court appointed to thearchbishoprick 

^ RobertsoD, voL II. p. 39 «nd S6. 
VOL. II. B b 
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of Glasgow/ Montgomery, a man calculated only to 
increase the detestation in which bis office was held. 
The spiritual powers, though threatened by the king's 
officers, excommunicated him; but, he, after seeming 
to cast himself upon the mercy of the kirk, proceeded 
with a company of gentlemen to Glasgow, where en- 
tering the church, he pushed aside the preacher, and 
took possession of the pulpit. 

When James had escaped from what was caUed 
the Raid of Ruthven, which the ministers too pub- 
licly approved, he took his revenge by banish- 
ing several of them, and enacting, in the parliament 
of the year one thousand five hundred and eighty- 
four, such laws a<? were considered destructive to the 
constitution and discipline of the church. The 
kingdom was filled with alarm and complaints; all 
the ministers of Edinburgh fled to England, and were 
followed by the most eminent preachers from every 
other district ; so that the people were left to bewail 
the loss of pastors whom they loved, and the subver- 
sion of a church which they idolised. But after that 
the favourite, Arran, who advised these measures, 
had rendered himself universally odious, the lords 
whom James had banished, with the assistance ofthe 
queen of England, compelled him to restore them to 
power. The ministers being now returned, apd the 
most solemn assurances given that the presbyterian 
church should be reinstated in its former honours,, 
the synod of Fife proceeded against Patrick Adara- 
son, who, to the great grief of Heylin', was compelled 
to renounce all authority over his brethren, and to 
become such a bishop as Paul describes. 

After the king had made a romantic expedition fot 

' History of Presbyterians^ p. 967. 
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a wife, and Mr. Robert Bruce, a presbyteriao mi- 
nister, had crowned her, th,e kirk won so much upon 
James's affections that, in the assembly of t;he year 
one thoui^and five hundred apd ninety, he pronounced 
the highest, encomiums upon her, and permitted the 
assembly to pass such acts as would gradually ensure 
the complete triumph of presbyterianism .upon the 
ruins of episcopacy. But this gleam of royal sun- 
shine was soon followed with a stornd. The favour 
which the king shewed to papists, so shocked the 
prejudices of the times, that the most disrespectful 
things were said of him ; and when he refused to 
comply with a petition which the popular party pre- 
sented to him, the multitude was so enraged^ that 
some called for arms, others cried bring out the 
wicked Haman. The sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon was the watch-word, which soon alarmed the 
king, who was holdipg the court of session at the 
Tolbooth. James escaped, however, unhurt, and 
soon improved the opportunity which it afforded? to 
cprtail. the power of the kirk, and to introduce the 
prelacy, for which be had conceived a strong predi- 
lection* But though he employed in this scheme all 
his kingcraft, he could not conceal the mine which 
was digged to destroy the presbyterian establishment. 
One of the ministers, in a general assembly, finely 
expressed the sentiments of the rest. " Varnish over 
this scheme with what colours you please, deck the 
intruder with the utmost art, under all this disguise 
1 see the horns of his mitre "".^^ 



* Petrie gires it in the Scottish dialect thus, " Busk him als 
bonily as ye pan, wf see him well enow ; see i\ovf he sets up the 
horus of his mitre." Church Hist. p. 543. 

Bb2 
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« 

James took the earliest opportunity to employ the 
increase of power which he acquired by his acces- 
sion to the throne of England, to subvert the presby- 
terian church of ScotJand. In the parliament which 
met at Perth, in the year one thousand six hundred 
and six, he obtained the repeal of the act which 
annexed the church lands to the crown, and then 
restored the bishops, not only to their office and 
estates, but to the rank of lords of parliament. As, 
however, the courtly presbyters who received the 
new dignities, were in want of episcopal consecra- 
tion, they were obliged to travel to London for it; 
where, the bishops of London, Rochester, Ely, Bath, 
and Wells imparted what apostolic powers they pos- 
sessed to Mr. Spotsvvood, who was made archbishop 
of Glasgow, Mr. Lamb bishop of Brechin, and Mr. 
Hamilton of Galloway. It was enacted, that a form 
of prayer should be drawn up ; and the king wa» 
authorised to appoint the habits in which divine 
service should be performed* Some holy days were 
appointed ; the sacrament of the Lord's-supper was 
to be received kneeling, and given to the sick; and 
- confirmation, with the use of the sign of the cross in 
baptism were enjoined. ^ 

Bishop Burnet asserts, that the irreligion and 
hypocrisy of James created the mutual jealousies 
between him and the Scots, which generated his 
hatred for their religion. Speaking like one who 
well knew what gives weight to episcopacy, he also 
observes, *' though the king created bishops, he could 
not give them episcopal estates and revenues ; and 
as they ill performed their part, grew haughty, 
neglected their functions, were much at court, 
except a few, who, though stricter, leaned grossly 
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to fiopery, they soon sunk into profound coni. 
tenipt/^ 

Charles, pursuing the same imprudent scheme as 
his father had set on foot, nominated a semi-papist to 
the newly-created see of Edinburgh. After Laud 
had travelled to Scotland, to crown the king and dis- 
gust his subjects, a book of canons was published, 
suited only to the meridian of Rome. In obedience 
to the royal command, the new liturgy was appointed 
to be read in all the churches of Edinburgh, on the 
twenty-third of July,s in the year one thousand six 
hundred and thirty-seven. At the great church 
were assembled archbishops and bishops, together 
with the lords of session, and the magistrates of Edin- 
burgh. But when the dean began to read, the mul- 
titudes who were at the lower end of the church 
shouted, clapped their bauds, and raised such a hi- 
deous noise that the bishop of Edinburgh ascended ' 
the pulpit to- appease the people. Instead of heark- 
ening to him they threw a stool at him"; on which 
the magistrates interfered, and succeeded in clearing 
the church of the rioters. The service was then 
finished, amidst the shouts and insults of the multi- 
tude without, who no sooner saw the members of the 
new hierarchy leave the church, than they shouted, * 
" a pope, a pope, down with antichrist,^' and followed 
the bishops with such fury, that their lives were in 
danger. The riot was repeated in the evening ; and , 
in other churches the new liturgy met with the same 
reception ; so that Fxiinburgh presented a scene of 
dreadful confusion. As Charles raised an army to 
c6|npei his Scottish subjects to submit to the new 
religion, they associated in support of the old. King 

" Archy, the king's fool, said it was the stool of repentance. 

^ Bb 3 
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James had, in the year one thousai^d fiv^ hilKldred 
and eighty, subscribed a covenant, or sacred engage- 
ment to promote reformation and true religion, which 
was also subscribed by the whole nation ten years 
after. To this the nation now resorted again, as pos^ 
sessing the double advantage of a civil and sacred 
bond ; to which they added a renunciation of popery 
and the late innovations, and a bond of defence, or an 
engagement to adhere to each other in support of 
the cause against every danger. It was devoutly 
subscribed and confirmed, first at Edinburgh, in the 
year one thousand six hundred and thirty-seven, and 
afterwards through the whole kingdom. 

The insincerity of the king, notwithstanding bis 
apparent compliance wifh their wishes, afterwards 
induced the Scotch to levy an army in aid of that 
which the English parliament had embodied against 
the king. They found no such dijfficulties in raising 
men, or money, as had impeded thd operations of 
Charles. Every fourth man was ready to take arms : 
those who had money lent it on the national credit ; 
and others gave their plate to be coined. The women 
provided yarn and cloth for the use of the troops. 
Every regiment had a minister with it. The most 
solemn appearance of devotion prevailed through the 
army**. At first they had determined not to enter 
England, but on learning how much ihe English par- 
liament needed their aid, they crossed tba^^^yne; 
and, engaging in the civil wars, contributed to set up 
presbytery in England. But when they seemed to 
have secured their object, the independents rose and 
snatched it from their hands. Croitivvell having 
beaten the Scotch, compelled them to submit to what 

• Urowii, vol. II. p. 185. / 
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they execrated as the great abomination, a toleration 
for those who differed from them. After having in 
vain remonstrated against this breach of their intole- 
rant covenant, they united with the English to re- 
store the king, who amused them* with fair and 
hberal promises of adhering to the engagements 
which he had solemnly taken. Scarcely, however, 
had he returned, when he joined with the bishops, to 
convince the Scots, that the treatment which they 
had received from Cromwell and the independents, 
was not so hard as they had imagined. 

It was determined to re-establish episcopacy in 
Scotland, and men were chosen for bishops, whom 
Butnet holds up to everlasting infamy. By hypocrisy, 
lies, and horrible perjury, Sharp, the first apostate 
from presbytery, succeeded in betraying the liberties 
of the kirk, and seating himself in the archiepiscopal 
see of St. Andrews. The rest of the bench were 
worthy of their leader ; but the name of Leighton 
seems to have l>een placed on their list to complete 
their infamy, by shewing, in his example, all that 
they ought to have been, but were not. This apostolic 
bishop w^s shocked at the feasting and jollity which 
attended their consecration in Westminster abbey, and 
soon lost all confidence in the cause, saying, " there 
were such evident marks of an angry providence that 
they seemed, instead of building up the church, to 
be fighting against God/^ In the journey to Scot- 
land, he grew heartily weary of his brother bishops, 
who were equally sick of his puritanic piety. As 
they designed to enter Edinburgh in state, he went 
before in a humble style, and while they gloried in 
their lordly titles and civil power, he refused to be 
called lord, ^nd would never sit in parliament but 
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.when some question which conceriied the churck 
was discussed. 

The earl of Middleton and the other secular lords, 
who managed this ecclesiastical revolution, were 
notoriously impious and vicious ; and the lords of 
council were perpetually drunk, so that amidst the 
fumes of liquor and of guilty passioqs, they governed 
both church and state. An act was passed requiring 
all the ministers to receive a presentation to their 
livings from the lay patrons, and institution from the 
bishops. As the livings of fliose who refused were 
to be declared vacant at the following Michaelmas, 
two hundred churches were shut up in one day. 
Above a hundred and fifty more of the ministers 
were turned out of fhe church for not submitting to 
the bishop's authority in the synods. In the west of 
the kingdom, the presbyterian ministers had resigned 
80 many comfortable livings, that a general invitation 
being thrown out to all who would accept them, 
multitudes of the most ignorant and worthless 
wretches were made pastors of the churches. But 
as an act was passed against conventicles, the people 
were treated with the utmost severity for abandoning 
the ministrations of men whose characters they ae- 
spised and abhorred^. The pious and benevolent 
heart of Leiijhton was so deeply wounded by these 
proceedings, that he went up to London, and assured 
the king he could not consent to establish the Chris- 
tian religion itself, much less a particular form of 
church government, by such methods. As be con- 
sidered himself accessary to the crimes by holdings ^^* 
office of a bishop, he begged permission to retire, 
liurnet was also roused to draw up a remonstrance 

P JJuruet, vol. I. p. 211—213. 
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against their conduct, by which he exposed himself 
t;o the vengeance of the prelates'*. But the king so far 
approved of his representations as to pour forth the 
loudest reproaches against the vices of the episcopal 
corps. The same respectable writer declares, that the 
duchess of Hamilton, who was thought to be a 
zealous presbyterian, assured him that she/ never 
entered into the controversy, but adopted that as the 
best cause which she saw espoused by the best men 
and persecuted by the worst. 

Sharp, who crept into the see of St. Andrews like a 
fo3^, ruled like a lion, and was hated like a dog ; so 
that while he was riding in a coach in the streets of 
Edinburgh with the bishop of Orkney, he was shot at 
in open day, but his conjpanion only was wounded ^ 
This so far tamed him as to draw from his lips the 
only religious expression which Burnet ever heard 
him utter, and to induce him in future to favour mor^ 
moderate counsels. After that the ministers, who 
were turned out of the churches, had preached in 
conventicles and in fields to great multitudes, several 
of them were, by royal indulgence, allowed to fill 
the vacant pulpits, while many consultations were 
held, with the professed design of healing the wounds 
of the church. The worthless Burnet, not he who. 
was afterwards bishop of Sarum, was driven from the 
see of Glasgow, to introduce the conciliating Leighton; 
but as he anWered all the loud complaints of deser- 
tion, which the episcopal clergy perpetually brought 
before him, by proposing no other remedy than 
patience, prayer, and better conduct, they judged 
themselves betrayed by their new diocesan. Some 
of the most popular episcopalians were sent through 

« Burnet, vol. I. p. 217. "^ Burnet, p. 276. 
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; 
the west of Scotland, to preach the people back t6 their 
pariish churches again. But when all these methods 
failed of reconciling the nation, the government re- 
sorted to new severities, and attempted to dragoon the 
Scots into the episcopal church. Such cruelties were 
Exercised, in various forms, as would furnish tales of 
v^oe sufficient to harrow up the soul of an inquisitor, 
and as oppression makes a wise man mad, it produced 
dreadful re-action by creating what may be called the 
sect of the cameronians. These were the strictest 
of the presbyterians, who not only refused to accept 
Charleses indulgence, because it implied the acknow- 
ledgement of his supremacy over the church, but also 
renounced his authority, declaring that he had, by 
violating the fundamental constitution, forfeited the 
crown. They wer^, of course, considered as outlaws; 
and as they held their meetings in the fields, where 
Richard Cameron was their principal preacher, they 

• feceived from him their name. They frequently 
fbught in defence of their principles with great 
courage, and sometimes with such success as to ex- 
asperate and alarm the government. When Cariieron 
himself was killed in an engagenient with the king's 

, troops, they called over James Renwick from Holland 
to be their minister ; for they judged it unlawful to 
hold communion with those presbyterians in Scotland 
who had yielded to the government of Charles over 
the church. Thus was Scotland kept bleeding at 
every pore till the revolution. 

When the prince of Orange had compelled James 
to abdicate the throne, he summoned by letter a con- 
vention of the estates of Scotland to meet at Edin- 
burgh, the fourteenth of March, in the year one thou- 
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siand six hundred and eighty-nine To this assembly, 
the Cameronian bands were. an important guard ; for 
the king^s troo^ being withdrawn, and the revolution 
suiting their views, who had long regarded the 
Stewarts as having forfeited their right to the crown, 
they kept the tories in check, and animated the pres- 
byterian whigs. The commencement of the session, 
however, was rather ominous, for the bishop of Edin- 
burgh, a zealous adherent of the dethroned monarch, 
was chosen chaplain, and openly prayed that God 
would have compassion on king James, and restore 
him. But the real sentiments of the convention were 
put to a more decisive test, when the duke of 
Hamilton, whom the low party nominated as pre- 
sident, was chosen by a majority of forty voices ; 
on which twenty professed tories, seeing how things 
were likely to terminate, took care to go over in time, 
and join the opposite ranks. 

The convention, with the exception of only five 
dissentient voices, voted that king James had fore- 
iaulted his right to the crown, and that the throne was 
vacant, which they then gave to William and Mary. 
In bis first letter, king William had proposed an union 
of the two kingdoms ; but the majority of the con- 
vention, who were presbyterians, wisely avoided this, 
concluding, that in an united parliament, it would be 
impossible to carry the abolition of episcopacy, which 
they were determined to accomplish. The king, how- 
ever, superior to bigotry, wished only for the establish- 
ment of that church which would best accord with the 
wishes of his subjects. As episcopacy was at present 
established in Scotland, and was predominant in Eng- 
land, he was not eager to abolish it ; but thebishop&r, 
^ho had been Very courageous in persecuting a de« 
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fenceless people, were .now so terrified, that they 
vanished from notice, and William scarcely seeing or. 
hearing any thing of them for some time, wondered 
what was become of the party. When they sent up 
the dean of Glasgow to the king, he promised,, that if 
they would concur in the new settlement of the king- 
dom., he would do what he could for their preserva- 
tion ; but he insisted on a toleration for the presbyte- 
rians, and frankly told them, if a great majority of the 
parliament should declare for presbytery, he would 
not make war for them. William, however, found 
that the bishops were so obstinately devoted to 
the exiled family of the Stewarts, that it was neces- 
sary to crush episcopacy, in order to establish his 
throne. 

In the instrument of goyerument, and statement of 
grievances, which the commissioners from the con- 
vention presented to the king, it was declared, that 
** prelacy, and the superiority of any office above pres- 
byters, is and has been a great and insupportable 
burden to this nation, and contrary to the inclinations 
of the generality of the people, ever since the reforma- 
tion ; they having reformed popery by presbytery, 
and that prelacy ought to be abolished.'^ However, 
therefore, it might offend the church of England, it 
was evidently necessary to give up the Scotch epis- 
copalian church. After repealing the act of supre- 
macy, of the year one thousand six hundred and 
sixty-nine, by which the king seemed to have been 
empowered, , to establish almost whatever religion he 
pleased, an act jvas passed for abolishing episcopacy, 
and the pre-eminence of any orders in the church 
above that of presbyters. It declared, that the king 
and queen, with the advice and consent of parlia- 
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meat, woujd settle by law, that church ^vhich was 
most agreeable to the inclinations of the people. 

The power which the presbyterians had now re- 
gained, they employed against the episcopalians, as 
iar as ihe wise, tolerant government of William would 
allow, and when he checked their bigotry, they com- 
plained aloud. Sir James Montgomery, a discon- 
tented whig, observed, that *' some were for a certain 
kind of presbytery, called erastianism, like that of 
Holland ; but no other ought to be established in 
Scotland, than the model of the year one thousand 
•ix hundred and forty-eight, which was the govern- 
ment most conformable to the Word of God, and best 
able to controul the extravagant power of kings, 
under which they had groaned so many years/* The 
general assembly, which met in the autumn of the 
year one thousand six hundred and ninety, proceed- 
ed in such a spirit that it was judged necessary to 
dissolve them ; against which Mr. Creighton, their 
moderator, remonstrated, in their name, declaring, 
" that the office-bearers in the house of God have a 
spiritual intrinsic power from Jesus Christ, the only 
Head of the church, to meet in assembly about the 
affairs thereof ; the necessity of the same being re- 
presented toth^ magistrate/^ Thus, while the high- 
church party was spreading disaffection to William, 
as if he designed to sacrifice the church of England 
to the dissenters, the presbyterians in Scotland were 
murmuring, because he would not espouse their 
cause, with the same narrow impolitic partiality as 
the Stewarts had shewn to the episcopalians. These 
opposite complaints, however, form the highest eu- 
logium on the wise and dignified moderation of the 
king. 
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Some of the ministers in the genen^ assembly, not 
content with asserting presbyterian government to be 
the only discipline established in Scotland, wished for 
a legislative declaratioQ, that it was the, only govero- 
ment authorised by Christ. When the parliament 
appointed a new oath to be taken to William, with a 
declaration that he was king, not only by possessicffl, 
but by right, before any minister could hold a living, 
or vote in the church courts ; many refused to com- 
ply, lest they should seem to acknowledge the king's 
right to interfere in the government of ^e church. 
The massacre of Glencoe, which has been deemed 
the greatest blot in William's government, had soured 
the minds of the people ; and the king, seeing the 
intolerant violence of the presbyterians, seemed to 
veer round towards the favourer^ of episcopacy. 
These various causes created such jealousies and 
dissentions through the kingdom, that it. sefsned 
almost on the eve of a civil war. 

At length, however, the presbyteria|is b^n to 
fee their error, and relaxing in their jnode of govern- 
ing the church, admitted thoae who had fyfwfi^ij 
complied with episcopacy, to return to the estab- 
lishment, acknowledging only that presbytery was 
the legal government of that church. And now the 
court, in its turn, smiled upon the presbyteriau kirk. 
The parliament enacted several laws for confirming 
the Westminster confession of faith, and directoryof 
discipline and worship ; for restraining blajsph^nny' 
profaneness, and the increase of popery ; for the estab- 
lishment of schools, and' the enconrageineDt of 
preachers, especially jn the northern parts of the 
kingdom. In order to prevent the profanation of th^ 
Sabbath, they passed a very excellent act, to prohibit 
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aU markets on Saturdays or Mondays. The general 
assembly, also, in the year one thousand six hundred 
and ninety-fb^jr, issued a deci:ee which has tended to 
reader the Scotoh church eminent for the exposition 
of the sacred writings^ Every minister was charged 
to expound ot lecture, as they tierm it, on a con* 
»iderable portion of the Old or New Testament. The 
strictest regulations weJ^e formed for the conduct of 
the oiergy, and the supply of the various parishes 
with suitable ministers. Those who understood only 
the £r8e, or Gaelic tongue, were provided vyitb the 
psalods and catechisms in tbat language ; ^nd no 
preacher, who was acquainted with it, was allow* 
ed to settle in the lowlands. Forty-four mi^i^ters 
were deputed to travel and preach in the north ; and 
wherever there were more than a. certain number of 
preachers in a di&trict, several of them were to go ou 
a miss^ion to those parts of the kingdom, where the 
mean3 of instruction were most deficient'. The strict- 
est regulations were adopted for the education and 
conduct of students in divinity, and for the worship 
of God in private families. As, however, many se« 
rious people, the remains of the Cameron ian party, 
still refused to join the re-established church, on 
account of her defects in discipline, and some other 
things, which they considered contrary to presbyte- 
rian probity, the assembly published ^^ a Seasonable 
Admonition,** in which they plainly asserted, that 
Christ was the sole Head of the church, which had 
an intrinsic right of government, and attempted to 
prove, to all who were dissatisfied, that the church 
of .Scotland was now in such a state of purity 
«d perfection,, that men might not only lawfully 

* Bro^'n» vol. 11. 
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join, but could not, without sin, deserther commu- 
nion. 

Their boasted purity was, however, vilely tarnished 
with the guilt of persecution; for their conduct 
proved, that if there were those in England, who 
thought the world was made for bishops, there 
were not wanting in Scotland such as fancied it 
was created for presbyterians* Papists and quakers 
were thought a fair mark for the arrows d these 
persecutors ; who they were perpetually harrassing 
with inquisitorial decrees. All schoolmasters were 
obliged to subscribe to the Westminster confession 
of faith. The clergy attempted to prohibit protest- 
ants from marrying catholics, and to prevent those 
who were called scandalous persons, from turning 
papists, in order to escape the rigour of the presbyte- 
rian discipline. They proposed also to publish their 
sentences of excommunication through the.presby<- 
tery in which the parties lived, and, in case of con- 
tumacy, through the whole kingdom\ Thus, while 
they were making their religion so strict, as to rouse 
the most malignant abhorrence of such kind of per- 
sons as have ever composed the great body of a 
people ; they, at the same time, so rigidly enforced 
it, as to prohibit men from embracing any other com- 
munion which they might prefer. Who would have 
thought that these men had so lately groaned under 
the cruelties of a similar intolerance ? But, as by 
such conduct, they ceased to deserve even a tolera- 
tion themselves, they soon began to tremble for their 
exclusive establishment. 

On the death of William, and the accession of 
queen Ann, in the year one thousand seveii hundred 

* Brown, vol. II. p. 335. 
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and two, the Scots wcare assured of her majesty ^s 
determination to maintain the presbyterian govern- 
ment in the church. But> aware of her, high . church 
prejudices, her; noirtherfi subjects laboured to obtain 
better securities than hier royal word, and succeeded , 
in pas^ng anact, by which it was declared high trea- 
son toalter the goveromeat of the presby terian church\ 
King William, who . was perpetually maligned for 
his supposed indifibrenfce or enmity to the church of 
Eihgland, had always magnanimously refused to bind 
presbytery on his successors, by rendering it treason 
to attiempt any alteration ; but this infamous ac.t, 
which seemed to preclude even the fair methods of 
argument against the presby terian church, was passed 
by the ministry of a queen who was ever at wcurk to 
exait episcopacy upon the ruins of dissent. It was 
owned, that by this act a d^eclaration^ that presbytery 
was wrong, and episcopacy should be restored, would 
b^ high treason : yet it passed* It was wisely said, 
save me from my friends, and I will, defend myself 
against my enemies'. 

The Scotch clergy were still, however, so much 
afraid of Ann's unwelcome interference in their af- 
fairs, that several of th^ provincial synods framed acts, 
which expressly declare, that Christ is sole head of the 
church, which has an intrinsic' power, and is by divine 
appointment, to be governed. . solely by presbyters. 

" Burnet^ vol. II. p. 3€0. 

* The parliament expellfed Sir Alexander Bruce for affirming, 
that presbytery was inconsistent with monarchy ; that, like vice and 
hypocrisy, and^ othet* pests of mankind, it spread and flourished 
most in turbulent Stimes of anarchy and rebellion ; and that order 
and decency in the church, were pr^fer^ble to the pride and infal* 
libility of a pope in every parish. Belshkm, vol. II* p. 156. 

VOL. ir. ' cc , 
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But when some of the more zealous ministets at- 
tempted to push such an act through the general 
assembly, the earl of Seaforth, the queen's commis* 
6i<:^ner, took care to escape a measure so hostile to 
the views of his mistresss by drasolving the assembly. 
This attack upon the independency of the presby- 
lerian church, was loudly opposed, and many pro- 
testations were offered against^ the dissolution ; but 
the moderator was so treated by the imperiojof ;com« 
missioner, that he could only conclude the meetiog 
by prayer. From this time a kind of corapromise 
has been agreed upon, between what James the first 
would call kingcraft and prie^craft ; for as the pres- 
byterians claimed a right to meet in ecciestastical 
courts, independent of any power but thait of Cbristt 
and the state refused to aliow so dangerous a rival to 
assemble without any controul from the magifltrate, 
they both adopted an expedient to save die honour of 
their respective claims ; f<Mr the moderator first dis- 
solved the assembly in the name of Christ, the only 
head of the church, and the commisaioiier afterwards 
dissolved it in the name of the sovereign.* 

But nothing gave the presbyterians so just cause erf 
alarm, as the proposal ^or a legislative union of the 
two kingdoms. The Scots were afraid, that when 
they lost their own parliament, chosen by presbyte- 
rians, from among men who were themselves educated 
in that persuasion, and instead of it should be repre- 
sented in an assembly^ where episcopalians would have 
the ms^ority, and bishops occupy bench in the 
upper house, their l>ek>ved form of ecclesiastical go- 
vernment would soon be overturned. Many, also, 
who cared little for presbytery, but "were secret Jaco- 
bites, fomented these alarihs, in order to prevent the 
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union» which would diminish their hopes of restoring 
the Stewarts to the throne. Tremblingly alive to 
their danger, the lovers of the present kirk framed 
such acts a9 they thought the English gt>vernmen)t 
would not pass, even for the sake of carrying its 
darling object, the union. After a general vote in 
favour of the union had been passed, and before any 
of its particular articles were considered, an act was 
introduced for securing the presbyterian church go- 
vernment ; which declared it to be the oply govern- 
ment in the church of Scotland, unalterable in all 
succeeding times^ and the maintenance of it was de- 
clared to be a fundamental and' essential condition of 
the union. This was to be made a part of the articles 
of the union ; so that it wa^ to be ratified by another 
act of the parliament of England. 

When the point was thus carried in Scotland, the 
queen laid the terms before the English parliament, 
which passed the whole without any opposition. 
Thus the very enemies of pre$by tery, by opposing the 
union, became the instruments of establishing the 
presbyterian church in Scotland, with all the security 
which huQian laws could give. A clause was also 
inserted, which enacted that no tei^t or subscription 
should ever be imposed within the bounds of the 
Scotch church, contrary to their presbyterian estab- 
lishment, though Scotchmen were left liable to such 
tests in every other part of the British empire. 

As the preabyteriaos ii;i the north had taken care to 
secure their church, thq archbishop of Canterbury 
in6ved, in the English house of lords^^ that a bill be 
brought in fpr securing the church of England ; by 
which all acts parsed in h^r favour, were declared to 
he in fu.U fpr/jp fpr ever* Thipt ai^o.was made an 

cc 2 
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essential part of the union. But after that the scrupu- 
lous consciences in Scotland had protested, that it was 
'against their principles and covenants to approve of the 
civil'powerof bishops, to twenty-six of whom theunited 

kingdom would now be subject; it is not surprising 
that the commissioners of the Scotch church should 
present an address, " intreating that there might be no 
stipulation for the establishnJeqt of the English hier- 
Tlrchy and ceremonies, as they would not involve 
themselves and the nation in guilt/' This was too 
'Unfair to be granted ; so that by the solemn ratifica- 
tion of the act of union, each nation pledged itself to 
support the other's religion. 

Here was a politico-ecclesiastical phoenomenon: 
Wo powerful establishments, supported by laws and 
revenues, quaking for their existence ; so that when 
presbyterianism was to be inserted in a deed solemn 
as magna charta, the clergy in the north dreaded that 
episcopacy should be secured in the south ; where a 
counter alarm prevailed, lest forty, five presbyterians 
introduced into an assembly of upwards of five hun- 
dred f^iscopalians, should turn the scale against them 
^and the whol^ weight of the royal crown and twenty- 
six lord bishops. The result of all these ludicrous 
fears and precautions was, that the two parties agreed 
to support bishops, and their ceremonies, in Edgland; 
-with presbyterianism, and all its hatred of thehierar- 
chy^ in Scptland ; so that in all future ages it should 
be treason to attempt to introduce episcopacy in 
Scotland, or to overturn it in England. 

These inconsistences confirmed many of the most 

rigid presbyterians in theirdislike of theScotch church, 

which they considered as abandoned to er^stianism ; 

^ 6r the sin of accommodating the church and religion 
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to the will of the magistrate, and the circumstances' 
of the times. The cameronians, who had volunta* 
rily submitted to the government of king William, 
might now be considered as extinct ; but th^ir spirit 
survived, and some excellent men still viewed the 
government as guilty of opposing, what was called the 
sole headship of Christ, and the church of comply- 
ing with such things as amounted to a virtual renun* 
ciation of true presbyterian principles. Two ministers 
of the names of Hepburn and M'Millan, are spoken 
of a^ men of eminent piety and ^eal, who, on these 
accounts, deemed it unlawful to hold communion 
with the Scotch kirk. 

In the year one thousand seven hundred and nine, 
was established " the society for promoting Christian 
knowledge in the highlands and islands, which were 
in the most deplorable darkness. Their local circum- 
stances were unfavourable to mental improvement; 
for, shut up in scattered islands, or inaccessible moun- 
tains, separated by rapid rivers or arms of the sea, 
without bridges or high roads, they lived in detached 
hordes, or solitary cabins ; while their language, which 
was of small extent, had few books, and many pa- 
rishes of thirty or forty miles extent, had not a Single 
school ; so that the ignorant inhabitants were left a 
prey to popish emissaries. The feudal system, which 
yet subsisted there in all its force, held the inhabi 
tants in^ chains, and rendered them liable to the arbi- 
trary; calls of their chieftain, whenever he should 
summon them from their houses. Impressed with 
such a scene, some gentlemen of Edinburgh, who 
had formed one of the societies for reformation of 
manners, resolved to devise some plan for the instruc- 
tion of this neglected portion of their countrymen. 

cc 3 
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They at first resolved to establish charity schools 
in different places ; but as their voluntary subscrip- 
tions were by no means equal to the objects, they 
presented a memorial to the general assembly, which 
recommended a contribution through the whole king- 
dom to accomplish the benevolent design, A com- 
mittee being appointed by the assembly to confer 
with the members of the society, they agreed tc^ether 
to publish proposals for propagating Christian kiiow- 
Jedge in the highlands and islands of Scotland, and id 
foreign parts. Copies of these proposals were circu- 
lated over the kingdom, with the list of subscriptions, 
which soon amounted to one thousand pounds; when 
queen Ann published her royal proclamation in favour 
of the society, and issued letters patent under the 
great seal of Scotland for erecting certain of the sub- 
scribers into a corporation. Thus was established a 
society, whose progress was in future years marked 
with benevolent satisfaction. They erected schools in 
many dark, destitute places, and adopted various other 
means of diffusing knowledge through the Highlands. 
For several successive years the general assembly 
published its earnest recommendation of the so^ety, 
exhorting all the parishes to make collections for the 
benevolent object ; till, at length, the society reckoned 
among its subscribers many of the greatest names in 
the kingdom, and was enabled to command sums 
equal to the accomplishment of great and excellent 
designs. 

If queen Ann gratified her Scotch subjects by aiding 
them in this good work, she deeply displeased them by 
introducing among them another alteration, still more 
calculated to diffuse knowledge, religion, and bappi- 
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ness through the country. The queen's tory miinstry, 
justly indignant to see episcopalians denied tolera- 
tion in the north, while presbyterians enjoyed it in 
England, introduced a bill to allow the episcopal 
clergy the use of their lituigy, and in effect to grant 
a general toleration in Scotland. When king Wil-- 
liam had attempted to carry such a bill in the Scotch, 
presbyterian parliainent, it was thrown out ; and now 
the general assembly presented to the queen a long 
cleclaration setting forth '' that the act of the year 
one thousand seven hundred and seven, for securing 
the protestant religion and presbyterian govermpent 
in Scotland, was declared an essential and funda- 
mental article of the treaty of union, that they could 
not but express,, therefore, their surprise and afflic- 
tion to hear of a bill for such a large and almost 
boundless toleration, not only threatening the over- 
throw of their church, but giving license to errors and 
blasphemy, to the dishonour of God, the scandal of 
Feiigion, and the confusion of that church and nation : 
and they did beseech, nay obtest her majesty, by the 
mercy of God, to interpose her authority against such 
a manifest and ruining encroachment.^'' Their pitiful 
waitings received such attention as is due to the cries 
of those who seek to deprive their fellow creatures of 
those modt sacred rights which they claim for them- 
selves. The bill passed, and with a clause which 
blew to flames the slumbering embers of presbyterian 
intolerance ; for the magistrates, who were before 
obliged to execute the sentences of the ecclesiastical 
judicatori<^ as soon as ever the kirk chose to deliver 
over the stubborn sinner to the secular arm, were 
now forbidden to interfere with any who did not 
turn papists or blasphemers. Thus stripped of all 
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tbeir temporal power, ike spiritual ceMures of the 
establishment were reduced to the same levd wiA 
those of the dissenters, to exercise their authority only 
in the court of cMsciencey beyond which the church 
of Christ on earth has no jurisdiction. To cover the 
sinister designs of the party which executed the good 
work, and to recommend it to the whigs, all the 
Scotch episcopal clergy, who wished to receive the 
benefit of this toleration, were to take the oath of 
abjuration* As, however, it was not intended to 
enforce this oath, which it was foreseen they would 
refuse, the same obligation was imposed on all the 
presbyterian ministers; but designedly framed in 
such terms as would bc^ to them highly objectionable. 
Both parties were thus exempt from the oath, on the 
hard terms of being kept upon sufferance. 

The dissendons which arose amcHig the presbyterian 
clergy on account of this oath, were greatly increased 
by the passing of a bill for restoring the right of 
patronage, which had been abolished by an act in 
king William^s reign . It was a vital principle of pres- 
byterianism, that the parishes had a scriptural right 
to choose their own ministers ; so that this bill, 
which introduced such an innovation as to entitle a 
lay patron to nominate the minister, was an evident 
violation of the act of union, which confirmed the 
presbyterian church in ail its rights and privil^es 
for ever. The assembly, therefore, presented to 
her majesty an address . of remonstrance against this 
infraction of the treaty ; but in vain, for the same 
queen, who had solemnly ratified the union, now 
openly blasted the credit of the public faith and her 
own veracity by wresting from tjhe kirk one of its 
^tiare^t privileges. It certainly was impolitic to teach 
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the offended people, by the example of their gover- 
pors, to hold the most solemn laws and sacred char- 
ters in sovereign contempt: and like many other 
violations of public faith, it led to consequences 
which the rulers would have gladly avoided ; for^hy 
creating divisions among the Scotch presbyterians, 
it multiplied the number of dissenters from the estab- 
lishment in the British empire. 

We have now seen, in the course of two short 
reigns, the presbyterian church in Scotland rie-estab- 
lished in all its exclusive honours, and again stripped 
of its power, and left the shadow of its former self. 
The law of patronage, indeed, has defiled the purity 
of the Establishment, by introducing many a worthless 
hireling to the pastoral charge, as the reward of his 
subserviency to the interest or pleasures of an infidel 
or profligate patron, which every catholic friend of 
true religion must deeply regret. But the toleration 
which has only pared the nails of a stern virago, and 
left the kirk to the use of her purely spiritual weapons, 
is a blessing to the earth and to the kirk herself; for 
it has prevented her from executing many a persecu- 
ting measure, which would have pulled down upon 
her head the anger of that God who is jealous of hisi 
exclusive rights over conscience, and in the present 
day, woirld render her odious to every man of reflec- 
tion. The toleration for the episcopal clergy has 
also rendered the Scotch establishment a body more 
pure and homogeneous ; for as episcopacy had been 
more than once established and promoted with all 
the influence of a court, it was not to be supposed 
that all who had professed these sentii^ents, would 
abandon them the moment presbytery was restored. 
There were, on the contrary, in the year one thou- 
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sand seven hundred and seven, a hundred aAd sixty- 
five episcopal ministers who stUi retained their 
parish churches and stipends^. This anomailous 
party produced a schism in the botom of the estab- 
lished church ; for they pleaded for a middle state of 
souls after death, for prayers for the dead, for the 
Lord's supper as a propitiatory sacrifice, for the neces- 
sity of confession of sins to a priest, and absolution in 
order to forgiveness, for anointing with oil in baptism 
and on other occasions, for the necessity of episcopal 
ordination and baptism, in order to salvation, for bow- 
ing towards the altar and at the name of Jesus, with 
other articles equally abhorrent from the protestantism 
of the Scotch nation. These discordant materials now 
separated, and the episcopalians erected chapels for 
their worship. Those who had chosen to withdraw 
from the presbyterian establishment, during the whole 
of William's reign, had confined themselves to their 
own houses, where they either used no liturgic ser- 
vice, or employed Charles the first's Scotch liturgy ; 
but they now complimented the queen and the 
Elnglish episcopalians, by adopting their common 
prayer book. 

: The established church in Scotland claims high 
veneration for the efforts which it employed to purify- 
itself at the revolution, and render its halcyon days 
subservient to the interests of genuine religion ; for 
we may challenge any other establi^shment under the 
sun to produce a list of so many measures adopted to 
render the clergy what they ought to be, and to con- 
secrate to the best interests of the people, the powers' 
received from the state. The general assemblies of 

• y Brown, vol. 11. p. 346. Ker'& memoirs say, tli&t the episcopa- , 
lians formed near half the kingilom. 
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the church must, at . that period, have beed under a 
predominant influence of real religion, or of conscien- 
tious solicitude to discbarge with fidelity th^ sacred 
trust reposed in its bosom. As good intentions are 
more common, because more easy, than good conduct, 
jt is probable that much of the excellence of the 
Scotch establishment never existed but on paper ; 
yet there certainly were many excellent results from 
the numerous decrees which were passed, and the 
spirit of reformation, which then prevailed, has 
handed down its blessings to the present age. From 
the deplorable effects of Charles and James' reign, 
more infamous, if possible, in north, than in south 
Britain, Scotland so far emerged as to become again 
renowned for sobriety and religious character. The 
Sabbath was kept with a strictness which at once 
bespoke and promoted the prevalence of Christian 
principle; public worship was attended in a manner 
of which the English have no idea ; and the divine 
Word was preached and expounded with so much 
judgment and diligence, that the Scotch church may 
claim the high praise of having produced some (^the 
best expositors df the sacred Writings. The Scrip- 
ture songs which were then introduced, were a step 
towards that grand improvement of Christian worship 
which had since so generally substituted evangelical 
hymns for the ancient prosatic versions of the psalms. 
Amidst all this i^eformation in the church, loud and 
heavy were the complaints raised against her by some 
of the most serious and/rigid presbyterians. For it 
was notorious that manv who had been defiled with 
the abominations of former reigns, now rushed into 
the restored kirk, only to take the same care of their 
own interests in tl^e new order of things, as they had 
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ever manifested, when the best men in the laud 
were suffering the loss of all that was dear to them in 
life. Many, also, who were eager and zealous for 
presbytery, were not influenced so much by convic- 
tion of its divine authority, as by hatred of episco- 
pacy, which had rendered itself infamous to all who 
loved their country, or respected even a decent 
appearance of morality in religion. 

Scarcely had Scotland begun to enjoy the happy fruits 
of the restoration of religion, before even the friends 
of the union complained, that its temporal advantages 
were more than counterbalanced by the introduction of 
sinful practices from Elngland. The Sabbath began 
to be profaned by the driving of cattle from one coun- 
try to the other, and by various unnecessary labours. 
The societies for reformation dwindled away. The 
nobility and gentry, by degrees, abandoned family 
worship, and threw off even the form of rdigion ; for, 
spending much of their time in England, they either 
contracted a fondness for the more worldly accom- 
modating hierarchy ; or else, neglecting public wor- 
ship altogether, they refused, on their return to Scot- 
' land, to submit to the severities of the kirk in disci- 
pline or worship. Oaths of office were so multiplied 
as to increase perjury and destroy the solemnity of 
an oath ; white such Scotchmen as served the prince 
in England or Ireland, \vere compelled to profane the 
Sacrament of the Lord's supper to the purposes of a 
civil test. But the most disgraceful stain on the 
virgin purity of the Scotch kirk was the intolerance 
which reigned in her councils ; for, like the English 
establisbiuent, she gave those who dissented from 
her no room to render to her grateful aflfecrions for 
permission to eiyoy their sentiments and worship, in 
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peace; since, whatever toleration either of these 
churches seemed to exercise, was forced upon them 
by the secular government. The tone of the kirk 
was either that of haughty unrelentrng defiance to all 
dissentients ; or the despicable whine of lamentation 
over the impiety of those governors who forbade them 
to rule the national conscience with a rad of iron. 
Such a spirit was the more inexcusably guilty in the 
eighteenth century, because the'Scotch then saw the 
truly Christian principle of toleration exercised in 
England, under an establishment which they con- 
sidered far inferior to their own, and enjoyed by their 
brethren of the presbyterian communion. But this 
could not reconcile them to the golden rule, of yield- 
ing to others what they required for themselves; so ' 
that the state was left to the necessity of compelling 
them to adopt a practice which they, who should have 
taught it as a duty, abhorred as a national siti, . and 
deplored as a misfortune fatal to the glory of their 
church. This was often the meaning of the cant 
phrases, ' bewailing the neglect of a covenanted work 
of reformation,' and * repenting of the breach of the 
Lord's covenant;' forthis covenant, made before tolera- 
tion came down from heaven to bless the earth, bound 
those who entered into it1to extirpate all whom they 
deemed heretics. This spirit is so hostile to the re- 
ligion of Jesus, that its prevalence reduces the cha- 
racter of the Scotch church far below that standard 
of excellence, to which she had otherwise been 
exalted by her numerous superior Christian virtues. 

The eminent divines which Scotland has produced, 
are well known to all who are familiar \*ith the his- 
tory of the Christian church ; and those who departed 
during the stormy ages which preceded the revolu- 
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tioD, would fill a volume. But of those who come 
within our cognizance, we can give but two names ; 
one renbwned for eminent sanctity and usefulness as 
a preacher of the Gospel ; the other for singular wis- 
dom in the management of ecclesiastical afiairs. . 

Robert Fleming was born in the year one thou- 
sand six hundred and thirty, at Bathens, where his 
father, James Fleming, was minister; for he was 
descended from ancestors renowned in the church 
of Scotland. After studying langusTges with great 
success, in the university of Edinburgh, he removed 
to St. Andrew's, where he received lectures in theo- 
logy from the celebrated Rutherford, whose letters 
display the exalted devotion of the men whom the 
Stewarts hunted into prisons. As Mr. Robert Flem- 
ing's talents and piety are said to have been ^^ rath 
ripe ;" he was, at the age of twenty-three, settled 
pastor of Cambuslang, a place afterwards rendered 
remarkable for the religious impressions which were 
there produced on multitudes. Here he laboured 
with much success, till the restoration expelled him, 
with a wife and seven children, whom he cheerfully 
committed to the kind Providence which never for- 
sook them. He afterwards preached at Edinburgh 
and the adjacent places, as far as the iniquity of those 
times would admit ; but, in the year one thousand 
six hundred and seventy-eight, he removed to take 
charge of a congregation at Rotterdam, where he 
rested from his labours July the twenty-fifth, in the 
year one thousand six hundred and ninety-four. His 
secret religion appears,, from his diary and private 
papers, to, b^ve been most eminent and delighlfuK 
Like Enocli " he walked with God, .and before his 
translation obtained this testimony, that he pleased 
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<Jod/^ His labours from the press extended his cele- 
brity, and- his usefulness through different countries, 
among various denominations of Christians, and to 
the highest ranks of life. Daniel Burgess, who gave 
his memoirs at the close of a funeral sermon which he 
preached for him, says, " in the English court the 
sun and moon, as well as other rare ♦stars thereof, 
admired holy Fleming, and shone propitiously 6a 
him.** His works are, the Treatise of Earthquakes; 
the One Thing Necessary ; the Truth and Certainty 
of the Protestant Faith ; the Epistolary Discourse, 
.dedicated to queen Mary ; the Survey of Quakerism; 
the Present Aspect of the Times; the Healing 
Work, on Account of the Divisions in Scotland ; 
the Fulfilling of the Scriptures; and the Coilfirm- 
ing Work of Religion, a most excellent book ; to 
which are prefixed the names and recommendatory 
testimonies of Dr. Bates, Mr. Mede, Howe, Cole, 
Sylvester, Stowers, and Williams ; and to the Ful- 
filling of the Scripture, those of Watts, Reync^ds, 
Bmdbury, Neal, and many others. 
: Principal Carstairs departed, indeed, from this 
mortal i^cene the year after the first period of our 
iiistory closes ; but as he was a distinguished actor 
in the scenes which we have described, it may better 
suit the ends, if pot the rules, ofhi3tory, tomentioii 
his name now than to refer him to ^ future part of 
the work., 

WiUiam Carstairs was born in a village near Glas- 
gow, where his father was a minister. He early 
directed his active and vigorous mind to the study of 
,tli€ology^ but having conceived a hearty abhorrenqe 
for the conduct of the government^, both towards the 
civil and religious liberties of his country, he j^cjged it 
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prudent to remove to the university of Utfecbt j 
where his industry and talents, free from the ty^* 
ranny of the Stewarts and the bishops, soon raised 
him to distinction. He became acquainted with 
the pensionary Fagel, and attached to the prince of 
Orange. On his return to Scotland, to procure a 
license to teach theology, he was so disgusted with 
the pridQ and insolence of archbishop Sharp, who then 
ruled the church, that he quickly fled again to Hol- 
land, the land of religi(ius freedom. He there formed 
the most important connections, and was employed 
by the prince of Orange in negotiations in Holland, 
England, and Scotland. Upon the elevation of thfe 
prince to the British throne, Carstairs was nominated 
king^s chaplain for Scotland, and eni ployed in settling 
the affairs of that kingdom. His reasonings, remon- 
strances, and entreaties, pursued with prudent firm- 
ness, induced William to overturn episcopacy and 
♦restore the presbyterian church in Scotland. The 
death of king William was a deep affliction to hirii, 
and a blow to his interests ; for the monarch had not 
yet rewarded him as he designed. But he was con- 
tinued in his office of chaplain by queen Ann, and 
was invited to become principal of the university of 
Edinburgh. He was one of the ministers of the city, 
and four times moderator of the general assembly. 
He promoted the interests of learning as well as of 
religion ; for he procured an augmentation of the 
salaries of professors in the Scotch universities; He 
was one of the last who suffered torture before the 
privy council, to make him disclose the secrets with 
which he was entrusted. But he resisted to the last; 
and when, at the revolution, torture ceased to be an 
instrument of government, ^he thumb-screw, as of bo 
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further use to them, was presented to him by the 
council. By episcopalians, he has been ^abused as a 
cunning dissembler, who received the episcopal 
revenues to defend Scotland against bishops. But 
when those reyenues fell into the king's hands, it was 
no crime in him to accept any part of them as a 
reward for his services atid sufferings. It was indeed 
a crime, though not judged so in his day, to devote 
himself so much to the affairs of state. But he is 
pronounced by those, who knew him well, to be dis- 
tinguished by zeal for truth, and love of moderation 
and order, combined with prudence and humanity. 
He died in the year one thousand seven hundred an4 
fifteen ; and a collection of his letters^and state papers, 
with an account of his life, was published by, Dr. 
M'Cormick, in the year one thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-four. 

Mr. Thomas Halyburton was born at Duplin, in 
the parish of Aberdalgy, near Perth, December tbe 
twenty-fifth, in the year one thousand six hundred 
and seventy-four. His father had been minister of 
that parish, but was ejected in the year one thousand 
six hundred and sixty-two, with about three hundred 
more, for refusing to submit to episcopacy. As his 
father died in the year one thousand six hundred and 
eighty-two, and the prelates continued to.harrassall 
who refused to bow to their altars, his mother took her 
family to Holland, where she placed this son at tbe 
school of Erasmus. When the storm broke away, 
and the sun began to shine on the presbyterians, be 
was brought bade to finish his education in his 
native country. After leaving the university, he 
officiated for a time as chaplain in a noUe family, but 
in the year one thousand six hundred and ninety-nine, 
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bi9{|v«d liwrised to preach, and on the following year 

w» ^ppiMilitod minister of the parish of Ceres. Amidst 

^vere iirftdisfMtoition, which almost incapacitated him 

for: his .pMttMfal duties, he maintained a course of la- 

b0ffiortfls.''9tiiidies, which turned principally on the 

cietaliKral,bo(i4)roversy, rendered peculiarly interesting 

to>hirri,"h}rt||e conflicts of his own mind concerning 

i^he/aUtkdi\ticity of divine revelation. His writings, 

xnrthajb'iihpostant theme, display the superior acumen 

ttiitl «ilcn>jf! which are produced by a deep sense of 

jwrfioodt^ interest in the result of a controversy, and 

ptf99fecikvkkhto have possessed a mind of superior 

l|MNivte08i>n(Iic was therefore entitled to the honour 

.wtbroiir sou^t him out amidst his modest retirement, 

.nAld ja^jtoiilted him, in the year one thousand seven 

limtidmhiii^d ten, professor of divinity in the New 

college of St. Andrews. He delivered his inaugMral 

/di^Otfurs^f in confutation of an atheistical paniphlet, 

'T^Dtttli^di f^ti[pi$tola Archiju^dis ad regem Gelonem/* 

iittrlvyJiiirfh^he' displayed the result of that deep reflec- 

tAiant^ni/tihQ subject of natural as well as revealed 

jiifiligiorli tQf'Which he had been impelled by his most 

id)k(iirf|srfi)g\4i(iental conflicts. . He was, however, soon 

?4d^^bed from this enlarged sphere of usefulness ; for 

Ifliplbuyti^j!(flaid the foundation of that disorder which 

jRemotVf^dlWm to the state of perfection, September the 

i*)tQtJ^thifd, in the year one thousand seven hundred 

^•/ir JfcKs'dyiflg words were too numerous to be recorded 
^h^iJ^w/mthiy form a whole chapter in his memoirs; 
^bUt(thej)r/d9e replete with wisdom, piety, and gladness 
':^li^ej(c|(^ /the' delights of heaven. He said, " I am 
jP(>W/irtj0y'best pulpit, preaching that Saviour whom 
,JffliiAv^4p|)g loved ID honour in pi|blic, and w^o is 
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now precious to me in the hour of need. I am look- 
ing within the vail, but am obliged to glance aside, 
lest the full blaze of glory should overwhelm me.*^ 
After his death, his friends published, at Edinburgh, 
his treatise, entitled, *' Natural Religion insuflBicient, 
and revealed necessary to Man's Happiness,^* in which 
particularly the writings of the learned lord Herbert, 
the great patron of deism, to wit, his books, " de 
Veritate, de Religione Gentilium,'^and his *' Religio 
Laici,'' in as far as they assert nature's light able to 
conduct us to future blessedness, are considered and 
fully answered. He shews largely that the light of 
nature is exceedingly defective in its 4iscov'eries of a 
Deity, the way of serving him, the means of human 
happiness, and the motives to obedience. He pursues 
the infidels into all their retreats, and though inelegant 
in his style and manner, and by far too~ serious for 
those who only ispeculate upon a divine revelation, 
he is peculiarly satisfactory to those who, like him- 
self, pursue their enquiries in order to be safe for 
eternity. There are also extant some sermons by 
Halyburton, and a treatise, entitled, the great Concern 
of Salvation*. 

* See Halyburton's Life, edited by Dr. Watts, and Leland^t 
View of the deistical Writers. 
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SECTION in. 

STATE OF RELIGION IN IRELAND DURING TWIS 

PERIOD. 

W HEN Jesus Christ s^cnt fort;h his apo^les,he com- 
manded tbcip to convert sip.ners by the pje^cjhing of 
the Gospel. .C.barleuaagne, fii;ed with zqa,l for the 
solvation of the JSaxQus, dispatched a powerful army 
to coqipel them with the edgeofthp sword to re-' 
npimce pjiganisi^, and embrace tlie C.hristiap ffijth. 
The iip^Ush govcrpinent, wishipg to dejiyer t,he Jrjsh 
ftorri the prr^r? pf popery, ^n^ con)rpupicat;e to tUeqi 
the hle.^aings of the refori;^atipo, employed ^ ip^hod 
diffqiiQpj ,(i;om h^^h-rit .\nade theip prp^t^stJUits by 
" net pf parliament.'' Me^n of qrdinary \4^j^ o^ay be 
Ipoking out for a Lutljier, ^ Calvip, qr ^ i^^irper 
itinerating throqgb the qp^untry, aiid ^n every p.lace 
warning the people qf t,h<J danger of fiooJjg^pipg in 
their former superstitions, and proclaiming l^h? G.ospel 
of peace in all its purity and sin^plicUy. B.ut where 
shall such men be found in Hiberni?in records? Two 
or three doctors there were, who appeared as cham- 
pions for protestantism in the field of controversy. 
But are scholastic disputations the means of divine 
appointment for the conversion of souls to Christ ? 
Perhaps they confounded a few of the Romish priest- 
hood : but something else is necessary to render the 
mass pf mankind wise unto salvation. 

Should any be ever disposed to imitate the Irish 
mode of reformation, it may be proper to inform them, 
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that it Was enacted by authority of pafrliament, " that 
after a specified time siith a fcreed shall be believed, 
and such a rubric used by all bishops, priests, and 
deacons who shaU continue to enjoy the emoluments 
and revenues bf the church apd do the duty: and 
those who refuse shall be ejected from their benefices, 
and others put in ^heir place/^ The inconceivable 
absurdity of such d procedure, might lead those who 
have never examined the subject, to consider it' as a 
figment of the author's brains ; but it is historical 
truth, and claims tears of regfet. 

But let not Ireland be considered as alone the land 
of such monstrous absurdities atid blunders. Too 
much of asitnlfaf fifofcefeding will be found in various 
countri^^ of Europe. The reformation in the six- 
teenth fcentdry, Iras been praised uni^peakably beyond 
the truth ; and scenes of piite doctrlhe and fervent 
piety every where prevaiHtig have been formed in the 
imagination, whrfch had no e:tistence any where ^Jse. 
The niiftiber bt the reforrWfed itt raibd, heart, and life 
wa*^, in every cbuutry, hilt sMatl, iti comparison of 
what is c6mmortIy supposed ; ahd bore no prbporfion 
to the mas^ 6f the conJmUdity. 

In Franfce the refbrmatiofi, aS bting entirely un- 
connected with the state, wrfs cdtried on, perhaps, in 
a more legitlrhdte vi^ay, arid to a grfeatef extent than 
in any other European nation. The redding of the 
Scriptures, and the pteathing of the Gospel were the 
only means employed to make proselytes. No 
worldly motives existed to influence the mind ; and 
converts had nothing to expect from their religion, 
but the salvation of their souls*. In Italy and Spain, 

> At the national synod of Rochelle, where Beza presided in the 
year one thousand five hundred and seventy-one, the year before the 
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where the reformation was afterwards crushed, the 
conversions were genuine, but they were not nume- 
rous. Scotland, perhaps^ should be named next to 
France, for the number of persons who became Chris- 
tians, wjien they became protestants. Switzerland 
and Germany occupy the next place. 

England follows, but af a distance. There were 
persons, both among the clergy and laity, who, for 
their purity of doctrine cannot be too highly praised : 
but^the number was small: not a twentieth part of 
what is generally supposed. The mass of the nation, 
both clergy and laity, whatever was the form of reli- 
gion established, remained in the grossest ignorance, 
and a total disregard of the principles and spirit. of 
the Gk)jspel. The change of religion was a political 
measure which, the papists say, took its rise from the 
monarch's lust, and pride, and covetousness, and the 
rapacity of the nobility and gentry, •who eagerly 
longed for the spoils of the church. Denmark and 
Sweden were far behind England : and their reforma- 
tion was little more than an act of regal power, pro- 
fiting by the treasures of ages of superstition. The 
saints, the confessors, the martyrs, and the laborious 
preachers of Denmark and Sweden to instruct the 
people and convert them, it will h^almost as difficult 
to find, as the clerical reformers of our sister isle. 
To Ireland, however, the pre-eminence must be 
given for the striking novelty of the mode in which 
she was reformed. If God in his infinite wisdom over- 
massacre of St, Bartholomew, it was. found that the number of the 
reformed churches amounted to two thousand oue hundred and 
fifty. In many of the«e there were ten thousand members, and in 
most of these, a plurality of pastors. Quick's. Synodicon, vol. L 
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ruled for good those works of huipani >p<&lidyi,' 'by 
raising up, in a future age, a multitddeivof iiai,t^&li 

^ministers to preach the Gospdl in itsipuisity in ijbo«^ 
countries which were thus reformed, iiiG''tJ»abb».aT§ 
due to the worldly politicians who iotnodueedi the 
change: all the praise belongs toin^xnteiiwisdomr'and 
goodness. : i^* ^-liii '.>--. a^j ujin 

But can there reside in civil ruleysia'Ojigbtfulipowei? 
to alter the religion of the people ««o(M»d.ii)g< to th^r 
will ? Has God vested them with authority to- oblige 
their subjects to profess a religion; jcontcaiy- to/ th^ 
conviction of their own minds? /.Who'can.:pTod«ice 
tb^ importapt charter which conv^^yiSjSO astcMiishing'a 
right? But not to enter further ^tb^ha'dis^ouseion 
of the subject, it may be remarked,, rthat/ the iei?»il 

^fiects of so preposterous a cond^cit^reffTaiain ibebmc) 
to the present day, and create diffiQultiesi^whichoihe 
ablest political casuists find it bisyQnd.theiri.abtjities 
to remove. .i;.j..i i.ci^.iojj 

' The result of the Irish mode o£jrefi)miatioD.i^afiV>^ 
might- be expected, feeble and iBfiffo^tUioljiMEcoriDCi^ 
siastical dignities were bestowed >0nL}]jnesfi iW>hi>:pvo4 
fessed' themselves converts to tha jproteatajit reUgion, 
Many who came from England, ^ of .whom thec&jwa&a 
continual influx, and some of tke.desceiklaRlS)Of 'the 
English, who bad been long settled, in.. the, boxHitry^ 
submitted to the new rubric, ^though ibut .littlev bch 
quainted with the principles, or influeqcod.by^th^.^piri^ 
of the Gospel. The mass of tUe;ipeoplejfeeliBg..tto 
eflScacy on their hearts from the«aal;.Qf .pacliament, 
cobtinued most strenuously aittachedito, tlajs Ronlisb 
church in its grossest forms of ^Hiper^tition*. A host 
of ecclesiastics, composing arq^larjjyemrQby)minifl'* 
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teted to their spiritual necessities : and as they w^ra 
i tripped of their benefices, and depended on the 
people for their support, their emoluments were in 
proportion to their assiduity and zeal. 

The erection of Trinity college at Dublin, was a 
measure well adapted to produce, at a future time, l^f 
men of learning and piety for the newly-established 
protestant church ; but its operations must be neces- 
sarily slow, and its effects remote. James Usher, the 
first student, who afterwards rose to the archbishopric 
of Armagh, for learning, piety and moderation deserves 
a place in the first rank of human beings. But though 
he, and some others, who would have adorned any 
church, did every thing they could to promote the 
best of causes, the circumstances in which they were 
placed, were so unfavourable, that the fruit of their 
labours was comparatively small : the great body of 
the people still remained zealous adherents to the 
Romish faith. 

How scanty the fruits of the reformation were 
throughout the country at large, a view of the state 
of one diocese, more than half a century afterwards, 
presented to the world by its bishop, will too plainly 
prove. William Bedell, D. D. was presented to the 
united sees of Kilmore and Ardach, about the year 
one. thousand six hundred and twenty-nine, and con- 
tinued till the year one thousand six hundred and 
forty-one. In his life, which was drawn up from bid 
papers by bishop Burnet, there are the following me- 
morials of the spiritual condition of his charge. In a 
letter to archbishop Laud he thus describes it : — 
" The cathedral church of Ardach, one of the most 
ancient in Ireland, and said to be built by St. Patrick, 
together with the bishop's house there are down to 
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fthe gMund. The church here (at Kilmore) built, 
but without bell or steeple, font or chalice. The 
'parish churches aH in a manner* ruined, and unroofed, 
and unrepaired. The peopl**f' saving a few British 
I planters here and there (which are not the tenth part 
of the remnant), obstinate recusants. A popish 
clergy, more numerous by far than we, and in full 
j exercise of all jurisdiction ecclesiastical, by their 
vicar general and his officials. The primate himself 
lives in my parish, within two miles of my house ; 
the bishop in another part of my diocese further off. 
Every parish hath its priest ; and some two or three 
a piece, and their mass-houses also ; in some places 
mass is said in the churches. Ffiars there are in 
divers places, who go about, though not in their 
habit, dnd by their importunate begging impoverish 
the people, who indeed are generally very poor, as 
from that cause, so from their paying double tithes, 
to their own clergy and ours ; and which they forget 
fiot to reckon among other causes, the oppression of 
the court ecclesiastical, which in very truth, my lord, 
I cannot excuse, but do seek to reform. For our 
own there are seven or eight ministers in each diocese 
of good sufficiency; and (v«^hich is no small caiise of 
the continuance of the people in popery still) English, 
which haive not thci tongue of the people, nor can 
]f)erfortn any divine offices, or converse with them ; and 
which hold, tn^ny of thennt, two or three, or four or 
ntoT^ vicarages apiece; and even the clerkships them- 
selves ar^ iii like manner conferred upon the English ; 
and sometimes two or three, or more iipon onfe mdn, 
and drdiriarily bought, sold, or let td farm. Hisi 
majesty is now with the greatest part of this country, 
as to their hearts and consciences, but at the pope'i 
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discretions'^ In another place the biogra^pbsr sajrs,^ 
^^ bishop Bedell observed with much regret, that the 
]£ngiish had all along neglected the Irish, as a. nation 
not only conquered, but indisciplinable ; and that 
the clergy had scarcely considered them as a part of 
their charge, but had left them Wholly into the hand^ 
of their own priests, without taking any other care of 
them but the making them pay their tithes*:/^ 

This is certainly a hideous picture ; but if we con- 
sider that the county of Cavan, in which the dioceses 
lye, was more favourable to protestantism, than all 
the south and west of Ireland, it may be looked upon 
as a fair representation of the religious state of the 
country at that time. 

While this excellent man, and others of the same 
spirit were doing all in their power for the ^suppres- 
sion of error, and the propagation of divine truth, 
ducces^sful. aid was given by the Jabours of puritans 
from £ngland, and presbyteriuns from Scotland. In 
' the reign of James the first it was determined to 
colonize the northern part of Ireland : and for tbis 
purpose a large supply of new inhabitants was intro- 
duced from Britain. To supply them, with spiritual 
teachers in their new abodes created no small diflS- 
culty at first. Those of the clergy who were pro- 
vided with livings, had no inclination to remove, and 
such as had expectations, did not like to give them 
up for Irish preferment. The puritans, on the other 
hand, being oppressed and harrassed by their dioce- 
sans, or driven from their cure for the omission of 
ceremonies, some of them were prevailed on to ac- 

^ Dated at Kilmore, one thousand bIk hundred and thirty. Be* 
deirs life, i». 4,5, 6, ?• "" ibid, p. U4. 
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company or follow the* new settlers into the sister 
isle ; and they carried with them that zeal for the salr 
ration of immortal souls, which they had displayed 
at home. The Scotch colonists brought over minis- 
ters of their own kirk, pious and active men, who 
laboured among them with great diligence and suc- 
cess. 

As they were at first almost the only protestant 
preachers in that part of the country, they officiated 
in the parish churches, and the tithes were assigned 
them for their support. To the honour of the bishops 
ofRaphoeand Elphin, they displayed a moderation 
which shews their zeal for Christianity to have been 
stronger than their attachment to the modes and 
forms of their sect: and as similar instances of liberal 
conduct have seldom occurred in the annals of eccle- 
siastical history, it claims to be recorded \Vith the 
highest f praise. As the Scotch pfiinisters were im- 
moveably attached to presbytery, that they might not 
lose the benefit of their useful and necessary services, 
they officiated at their ordination as presbyters, in con- 
junction with other ministers, omitted what they knew, 
would give offence, and acted in every part in the 
jBOSt gracious and condescending manner. All this 
was on purpose that these good Scotchmen might 
take the charge of congregations which would have 
otherwise been destitute, or have fallen into hands 
which were unqualified for the work. 

The most eminent of these ministers were Mr. 
Blair, Mr. Josiah Welch, Mr. Stewart, Mr. Cunning- 
ham, Mr. Dunbar, and Mr. Livingston, and two 
English puritans, Mr. Ridge, and Mr. Calvert. Their 
labours were exceedingly abundant, and crowned 
with extraordinary success. The scanty records of their 
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tninistry, which time has spared, convey (he highest 
delight to the Christian reader of ecclesiastical history ; 
because they display the powerful and extensive in- 
fluence of divine truth, and a striking resemblance of 
the effects produced by the preaching of the apostles 
of Christ, when the Holy Spirit was poured out from 
on high. Every good minister, and every zealous 
believer will look with rapture on the scene, and sigh 
for the return of such a season of grace and love, and 
an equal measure of holy influence of the principles 
of the Gospel on the souls of men through every part 
of the Christian church*. 

This prosperous state of things continued till arch- 
bishop Laud (a man whom it is an act of self-denial 
to name, without an epithet of dispraise) arose to 
the sumtftit of ecclesiastical dominion. The energy 
of his character diffused his spirit through the Irish, 
as well as the English establishment. He frownect 
on the moderation of the tolerant bishops, and 
compelled them to exact rigorous conformity. 
The most zealous of the presbyterian minister^ 
^ere driven away, and what the English prelate^ 
began, another judgment from heaveri cothpleted. 
The Irish massacre, as it is called, in the yealr one 
thousand six hundred and forty-one, put an eiitire 
^top to their labours for a season. 

That dreadful event, zealous protestants assert id 
have arisen, in addition to their popish zeal and fury, 
from the encouragement which the court, but espfeci- 
ally tht queen and her adherents, gave the native 
Irish to rise in 'dtms in order to assist the royal cause 
against the disobedience of the Scotch, and the stem 
demands of the English parliament. The Roman 

* GilUes's HibtoriiviJ Collections, vol. I. p.Slt)— 327. 
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ratholic writers say, that the insurrection had its 
origin in the injustice of the English government, 
vyhich had robbed theixi of their paternal fields, and 
l^estowed them on strangers ; and in the ecclesiastical 
oppression, which had degraded the holy faith of 
their ancestors, reduced their priesthood to a state of 
beggary, and compelled them to pay tithes to men 
whose religion they abhorred^ whose language they 
did not understand, an(^ who, in many parishes, hs^d 
not a single ii^dividq^l to jittend upon their ministry. 
To jfree thetni^elves frooi these ^cts of tyrapny, tl?ey 
snatched up the sword at what they thought a favour- 
3\^e s^son, in hopes of again becoming masters of their 
own country, and gaining the ascendancy, or expel- 
ling the foreigners who had Hnjuatly assumed domj- 
il^QP over tl^em. Such, they aUedge, were the designs 
of the leaders, but they were defeated by the savage 
fjiry of their plebeian adherents, who overle^^ped all 
bounds of restraint, ai;i(^ spread niassacre and destruc- 
tion, where their superiors meant only conque^^t and 
subjugation. 

Cromwell's expeditJQn to Ireland crushed the 
papist^, gave pes^ce and security to the protestants^ 
enabled such as had fled, to return to their professions, 
^pd left them at full liberty to repume their former 
pui^uits. His camip bpr^ all the marks of the strong- 
est attachment to religion : both oflficers find soldiers 
spent the intervals of military duty in reading the 
Scriptmres, in prayer, exhortation, and pious discourse. 
Among the leaders and their families, it prevailed as 
much as among the common men\ 

■^ **I have been at head-quarters at Kilkenny,** says a Mr. 
Thomas Patient in a letter to Oliver Cromwell, " ev.€r siace a 
little before my lady Ireton came over. I do, by good experieiice. 
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The conquest of the country being completed, a 
considerable portion of land was allotted in lieu of 
pay to the partners of his toils and dangers : both 
officers and men became proprietors of estates in 
Ireland ; and they sent for their friends, or acquain- 
tances from England, to assist them in the cultivation 
of their new estates. Among both of these classes, 
were many whose sentiments differed from the epis- 
copal church. In consequence of this, new dissenting 
congregations were formed both in^the capital and in 
all the principal towns of the south and west. The 
presbyterians aud independents, who formed the 
largest body, at first had separate places of worship, 
but they afterwards united. By the baptists, churches 
were established at Dublin, Kilkenny, Wexford, 
Waterford, Clonmell, Cork, Kerry, Limerick, Gal- 
way, and in the north near Carrickfergus. A letter, 
which they wrote to their brethren in England, in 
the year one thousand six hundred and fifty-three, 
gives^a favourable idea, both of their orthodoxy and 

Those exertions of individuals were countenanced 
and aided by the energies of the new government. 
In his public capacity, Cromwell was the patron both 
of piety and learning, with less of a party spirit than 
any ruler in Britain, during the Cetitury in which he 
lived. He compelled the popish powers on the con- 

find, as far as I can discover, the power of God*8 grace in hersottl: 
a womaa acquainted with temptations, and breathing after Christ 
The reverend Mark NoMe, in his history of the house of Cromwell^ 
vol. I. p. 168, 9, bripgs this as a proof, that Bridget, Cromwell « 
eldest daughter, the wife of Henry Ireton, was early addicted to 
enthusiasm. 

^ Baptist's Annual Register, for 179O, p. ld-*20. 
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tinent to allow freedom of worship to tfie English 
merchants ; he obliged the duke of Savoy to grant 
repose to the persecuted vaudois ; he formed a plan 
by which ten thousand pounds a year were allotted 
for the • conversion of the heathen ; and at home, he 
protected and encouraged every good minister who 
would give security for living peaceably under the 
protectorate. Men of eminence for learning likewise; 
in many instances, found him a munificent friend, 
provided they were not hostile to his authority. He 
sent at this time to Ireland some of the most cele- 
brated preachers to propagate the protestant faith rn 
that barren land ; and meii of superior learning were 
prefvailed with to go over to Trinity college, Dublin, 
in order to advance the caui^e of literature and piety 
in that important seminary. 

Under the government of the protector, the pres- 
byteriansin the north, who were iuqreasing Consider- 
ably in, number, did not find themselves so much at 
their ease as the dissenters in the south. Warmly 
attached to the house of Stewart, they could not 
brook the new order of things; and considering the 
protector's authority as an unjust usurpation^ they 
refused to take the oaths to the commonwealth, to 
observe the fast days appointed by authority, and 
to comply with its ordinances. Henry Cromwell, 
when lord lieutenant of Ireland, took considerable 
pains to argue them into actual subjection to the ex- 
isting powers. But he could not succeed : compli- 
ance with what they disapproved, was not a feature 
of tiae presbyterians of the seventeenth century. Pro- 
voked by their refusal, he withdrew the parochial 
support which they had till, then enjoyed, • and left 
them to find their subsistence in some other way. 
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Considering the spirit of that age, the treatment 
may, by some, be thought mild ; but Henry Crom- 
well would have shewed himself a wiser man, if he 
bad let them quietly pursue their own way. The 
den^and of such explicit homage was unnecessary, as 
well as the punishment he inflicted. Ufid tliey been 
permitted to enjoy their own sentiments, no harm 
would have ensued ; the people wo^ld have thrown 
their shuttle or cultivated their fields, with as much 
diligence as the most strenuous commonwealth men ; 
they would have cherished in their own minds, and 
taught their families, the principles of religion, with 
as much assiduity and zeal, and have paid their pro* 
portion of taxes tor the support of government when 
required. They might have uttered some angry 
speeches and severe expressions against their rulers ; 
but in ordinary times the effect of these is small : if 
they be treat^ with tolerable equity, their disaffec- 
tion evaporates in words ; and wheq they find that 
no notice is taken of them, they grow weary of find- 
ing fault, and become silent. A dignified statesman, 
of liberal ideas, who adopts this plan, <will be amply 
repaid in the public tranquillity. By overiodciog 
their suUenness, and letting them enjoy the pleasure 
of murmuring, he will render them perfectly harmless. 
It is only when they are handled with violence that 
they sting : let them buzz and hum without moleata- 
tion, and they will do no injury. There has, in 
general, been greater danger to governments from 
men who will take every oath and engagement which 
the rulers think proper to impose, but whose con- 
sciences being restrained by none, there is no tie by 
which they cap be held. 
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In a few years the Irish presbyterians were gpqatified 
with the object of their warmest wishes— the restora- 
tion of their beloved house of Stewart. But like many 
worldly things, which are viewed in the pursuit with 
rapturous delight, when attained and enjoyed, it 
sadly disappointed their expectations. They were 
not restore^ to their former privileges. Gratitude for 
attachment or sufferings in the royal cause, formed 
no part of the character of Charles the second. The 
episcopal church resumed all her ancient honours ; 
and she bad contracted by her afflictions a degree of 
sternness and rigour, which she did not possess in her 
former state of existence. Her clergy had all the 
tithes, while in the north, especially in Ulster, the 
presbyterians had nearly all the people, and all the la- 
bour. Importunity, however, obtained a pittance froxti 
royal bounty,, which dispensed five hundred pounds a 
year to be divided among the presbyterian ministers. 

,From the restoration to the revolution, the condi- 
tion of the protestants: who were not of the conunu- 
.nion of the established church, was far more tolerable 
than that of their English dissenting brethren. Some 
of the persecuted ministers then visited Ireland, and 
labouBed among the congregations in the capital, and 
those in the towns of the southland west; while the 
presbyterians of Ulsti^r enjoyed the repose of para- 
dise, when compared with the state of their own de- 
nomination in Scotland. They were, however, not 
without a taste of sufferings. Irish prisons could boast 
of protestant ministers as their tenants; and some were 
obliged to seek their liberty by fleeing from their 
homes i^. The rapid strides which James the second 

K Barber's Remarks on the Bishop of Cloyne's Present State of 
the Churcl) of Ireland, p. 56, 7. 
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made in Ireland towards the establishment of popery, 
filled the protestants out of the established cbuich, 
as well as those within its pale, with terror and dis*- 
may ; and reealled to their minds all the horrors of 
the year' one thousand six hundred and forty«-oDe. 

After enduring these mental agonies for a short 
time, the revolution brought them the prospect of 
deliverance ; but they had not the happiness, as their 
English brethren, to see all their fears speedily dis^ 
pelled« James's party in Ireland was numerous and 
powerful ) and the contest for the crown was trans- 
ferred by him to that country* It was therefore not 
till the year one thousand six hun<ked and ninety-one 
that the total conquest of the island by the victorious 
arms of his rival set their hearts at ease, and conferred 
on them the secure enjoyment of religious liberty. 
William was the first king of England who had rei- 
speet for the rights <^ conscience, and who had im« 
bibed the idea that his subjects ought to enjoy the 
liberty of worshipping God according to their own 
judgment : and for this sentiment, had he conferred 
no other favours, his name deserves, by the friends df 
religion, to be held in everlasting remembrance. 
During bis reign the presbyterians and other dissen- 
ters had rest, and were edified and multiplied. Coo* 
sidering the number of the Irish protestants who were 
without the pale of the established church, and their 
importance to the safety and welfare of that kingdom, 
be thought it but reasonable that they should receive 
move pecuniary aid than bad been given them since 
the restoration ; and in the year one thoui^nd six 
ihundred and ninety, he bestowed on the presbyte- 
rian3 in the north migrant of twelve hundred pounds 
a year towards their support: eight hundred pounds 
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irfarettddedlbylMwioceiBonr, for the maititenbiK^ of 
the dimeDting mitmters in the sotnth. 

In th^ catty pairt «ff Anne's veign, a Stewart was felt 
to be on the throne ? aind the baleful influence seemed 
to haVe descended into the souls of the people. A 
detestable spirit of harsh intolerance and stern bigotry 
took possession of the Irish protestants ; a<id a bill of 
peculiar severity against the Roman oatholfcs, was 
brongbt into pariiament, and'Seat over «o England for 
the iapprobation of the ministers of state. More com- 
passionate than the Irish legislature, they wished to 
prevent it from passing into a law^ and tacked to it a 
olttote of preewely the sadne nature as the English 
test act, notdoiiibting but the presbyterians, whose 
inHuende in both houses was ^eat, would never con* 
teHfc tkx an adt which shut them out from every office 
ttud^r government, unless they^ should consent to 
receive the sacrament according to the usage of the 
establiahed chunb of Iretand* Haired of popery, 
faow:erer, prevailed over both the priodiples of Chris- 
tianicy emd their own interests : they gave the bill 
tbeit au]|kport9 4fid it passed. They afterwards ap^ 
plied for vMief, biit could ic4>taiil none ; and they de^ 
served none. Men who couM sacrifice ^teir ptieciples 
em the aluar ^f bigoti^y, «nd who cottld give up their 
wrh privileges and duties in order to heap miseries 
t>n the Roman catholics, merited a tod of no common 
aifze; and it was employed for their correction for near 
fo4irscore years. So long a time expiiied before the 
test act was repealed, and dissenters wete admitted 
to equal privileges with their fellow subjects of the 
establishment. \ 

During this reign the spirit of illiberality towards 

E e 2 
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the protestants of a dif&reat commilmbi firbm the 
church, gradually increased, wbkh is ascribed by 
bishop Burnet, in a great measure, to the influx of 
clergy from. England on prefertaent, who Wooght 
with them :thq bigh*flying notions wh'icb were pub- 
I;pkly maintained aiid defended. by Sacheverell and 
l^is party. ; 

..The statesmen by whom the a£feiirs of the British 
empire wereicoDducted in the last years of this reign, 
con^bined to diffuse this spirit in ^ stiil more power- 
ful degreis; apd the p^ers of Irei^nd, both spiritual 
and temporal, betrayed th^ baleful, influence: of the 
intoxicating drauj^bt 

A circumstance, in itself unimportant, dnew forth 
their wrath. Mr. Fleming, and some other, inhabi- 
tants of the. town of Drogheda, of the presbyterian 
denomination, prepared a place of'worship, and called 
a minister, of* their own faith to officiate for tb^ 

* 

^diflcatiou. The magistrates and people of the.place, 
unwilling that, they should enjoy thia reasonable |Mri- 
viltige^ entered a prosecution agaiiist their presbyte- 
rian neighboyra, in order to compel them to shut up 
their house of worship. Conc^eiving themselves to be 
unjustly d^lt with, the pr^byterians applied to the 
lord li^MteDant for redress. Wharton^ the nobleman 
who then held: that exalted ofiice, had no more reli- 
gioin than BoliQgbroke, the £nglish minister ; but 
happily he h^d^ ii^ this instance, less hypocfisy and 
more reason, and very properly put a stop to the fury of 
th? Drogheida high-church zealots. The matter, howi 
tever,, was no$ permitted to rest here. The house of 
Jpi[dji caught the ;§ipirit pf the prosecutors, were petri- 
fied with terror at the consequences, apd thought th^ 
subject of .^pfficient importance, to be %he gffOui\i of 
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all address to her mjgesty. In this addrcfe^ they bit- 
terly complain of lord Whartort for having abusied her ' 
majesty^s name, by ordering a noli prosequi agains^t* 
one Fleming, and others, for disturbing the peace* bf 
the townof Drogheda, by setting up a meeting-house, 
where there had been none for twenty-eight years • 
before. In addition to this crime, the northern pres- 
byterians had, in their zeal tor proselytism, §ent' 
missionaries into several parts of the kingdom, wh6t^e 
they bad no call from the people, nor any congrega- 
tion to support them ; and as another act of crimi- 
nality, by the abuse of the allowance of twelve 
hundred pounds a year, granted to them by her 
majesty for charitable purposes and other iius»hs, 
schism which had formerly been confined to the 
north, was spread into many other parts of the king- 
dom: on these accounts they would not be just in' 
their duty to their sovereign or country, if they did 
not acquaint her majesty with the danger they appre- 
hended from the great advances which presbytery and 
fanaticism had made ; advances which, if not checked,, 
they doubted not would in time end in the destruc- 
tion of the constitution, both of church and state. 
They submitted, therefore, whether it was not proper 
to put a stop to these growing evils, by withdrawing 
from the presbyteriahs her majesty's bounty of twelve 
hundred pounds a year \ 

'Not long afterwards. Dr. Kirkpatrick, a presbyte- 
rian minister in the north, appeared in defence of his * 
sect against this, and other accusations, and de- 
monstrated the loyalty of the presbyterian body, ever 
since they had had aa existence in Ireland. He argued, 
therefore, strenuously against the injustice of attempt- 

^ Plowden'i History of Ireland, rol. L p. 222, 3. 
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iog to ruia tbeil! cbMacMr, and deprive thenaof tiut 
cf^uQteBaoce aitd. fiiviour of the 'gQyidmn^nt, to which 
they ever bad been, and s,till were^ so eotdiaHy and 
ZfiMlowly attached. 

The same system of narrow bigotry and noahdioud 
hatred to evoy thing protestant withotit Ae pale of 
tbe cstaUisbed chur^b, iDfluenced the English wi- 
nistry taexteid ihe sebisook bill to the Lsisk preri^jiEte* 
riass and diseenteni ; and though these formedr a 
considerable portion of the- proteatattt body, and the 
Roman catholios ihr exceeded; them. both in number, 
the cause of protestant ism »ust be endangered, m^ 
then than they should not enjoy theplensuns of pour^* 
iog out the viaki of inynry and tneiftll upoi^ thstr 
headsi So much were the kindred spirits* of Imkind 
ddightad with the aaeasure, thatv e^oraiviiig eresy 
thing conqoletdy in their poweri^ ^ey ni^kd up the 
dboraof then^eeting-houaes at Antrim^ Dowopatrick,. 
and Ratfafiryland ^. 

But howt eonsdittg the thoughti>. that them ia a 
supreme Ruler, who directa the affiUrsi of nations^ mod 
can defeat the iniquitousipurposesef cipoked human 
policy ! He appeared heee in behalf of oppteased m- 
nocenee, by a two-lbld deliverancei Afme died oq 
the day when the act should have been caoried into 
executions and she waa auoceeded by Geoige die 
first, a prince of a liberal and excellemt spirit, who 
baniirfted from his councik the patrons, of perseeu- 
tion ; and under whose gentle rule all the (wotsataat 
subjects of the British empire enjoyedthe ineattmable 
blessing of peligione Ireedom. 

Of the state of religion, during tfaoa period, amoog 

' Barber's RemarkB on Bkhop of Ctoyqe's Present State of the 
Church of Irelandj, pw 67* 
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the presby terians in the north of Ireland, and the diV 
sente rs in the south, there are grounds for forming a 
fiivourable estimate. The great principles of evan- 
gelical truth were stedfastly maintained, and almost 
universally preached ; and the attention of the mi- 
nisters to the private duties of their' office, merits a 
high d^ee of praise. A considerable number of 
persons too, who are entitled to the name of con- 
fessors, still survived ; and they spread the benign 
influence of their holy example and fervent zeal 
through the various congregations to which they 
belonged. 
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SECTION IV. 

STATE OF R£LiaiON I.V AMERICA. 

* * 

A,s the priiuriplcs of the dissenters in the breasts of 
our an<*cstors first planted a considerable portion of 
the new world with European colonies, where that 
which is in Kngtand termed dissent is the predomi- 
nant profession of a mighty empire, our history would 
not be complete without some account of the state of 
religion in the western continent. The providence 
of God, which triumphed over the persecutors of his 
servants, by rendering their rage the means of estab- 
lishing the oppressed puritans in a land which should 
in future become an asylum for tlie persecuted, de- 
mands our grateful adoration. The rapid advance- 
ment of the United States in the comforts of civilized 
life, and the absence of all exclusive establishments 
of religion, with the attendant prosperity of different 
communions, must render that country so inviting 
to all who are opj/ressed for their dissent from a 
dominant religion, as either to preclude the attempt 
to re-kindle the flames of persecution, or to mock 
their fury by snatching from their rage all who were 
intended to feed the fires. 

The first American colonists were members of a 
society of Christians in the north of England, who 
in the year one thousand six hundred and two, entered 
into a covenant with each other to study the Scrip- 
tures as the only rule of religion, and to follow this 
sacred light, rejecting all human inventions, and adopt- 
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ing every institution of the divine Word. But find- 
ing that it viras impossible to pursue with success in 
their own country, a design which was so hateful to 
the reigning powers, they removed to Leyden, in 
Holland, within about seven or eight years after the 
first formation of their church. In this place of vo- 
luntary exile they enjoyed great privileges, and were 
highly respected ; for the magistrates once said to the 
Walloons, who appeared before them fQr redress 
against their brethren, " these English have, lived 
now ten years among usj and we have never had an 
accusation against any one of them, whereas your 
quarrels are continual.'^ 

But this English church was woundod with the 
manner in which the Sabbath was kept, or rather 
was profaned in Holland, against which they found 
air their remonstrances iueffectual. They perceived 
als6 tijat their children were incorporating with the 
Dutch families, or else were drawn away by the evil 
examples of the country. For these reasons they 
determined to pursue their original design of planting 
a scriptural (which in their view was synonimoua 
with an independent) church in the world, by remov- 
ing to America. They agreed that the younger part of 
the society should go first, while Mr. John Robinson, 
the pastor, remained with the elder and major part 
till.it was judged proper for them to follow. On a 
day of fasting and prayer, to implore the divine 
blessing on their grand undertaking, Mr. Robinson 
preached to them from Ezra viii. 22: " then I pro* 
claimed a fast there, tKat we might afflict ourselves 
before our God, to seek of him a right way for us and 
for our little ones, and for all >)ur substance." The 
voyagers then took leave of the lapd which had kiodly 
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received them " as straDgers and sojourners ;'^ and on 
July the second, in the year one thousaad six hundred 
and twenty, parted with their brethren at Delft haven. 
Their beloved pastor having, like Paul, knelt down 
on the sea shore, and poured out his prayers lo God 
for them, they embraced and wept in each ethen 
arms till the wind and tide compelled them to rend 
themselves asunder, leaving the Dutch, who were 
spectators of the scene, drowned in tears of iiym- 
pathy. The Speedwell and May Flower, ike Tcsads 
which they hired for the voys^, first toucbed tt 
Southampton, to join those who were coming firma 
London to accompany them in their expeditieD. 
They encountered various hardships and dangers on 
Ihe seas ; and instead of arriving at Hndson's river, 
as they intended, they were, by the treacherous com- 
pact of the captain with some Dutchmen, who wished 
to reserve that spot for themselves, conducted to 
cape Cod, which however the kind provideitoB of 
God rendered the means of preserving them from the 
Indians by whom they had otherwise been mvrdeted. 
From the cultivated fields of Europe the first 
colofiy of a hundred persons arrived the ninth of 
November, in the year one th^oiisaud six hundred 
and twenty, on the sfroresi of the vaat deaatts of 
Americs^, where they beheld a most alarming con- 
trast of every thing which had been familiat amd dear 
to them in their native eotmtry* Immense woods, 
which extended their awful darkiMssf down lio tke 
water's edge, presented an akurmaifg prospect of her* 
culean labours, while the miisemble naked savages 
shocked the eye of the new comers, who had nev€lr 
yet seen man in his state of nature^ and grieved t^ 
minds which viewed them as superstitious won^p- 
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peaped to tl^eoi, a jargon of i^i&iumountable difficjul- 
ties; ^d tt^k; fierce ^pect a^d biarbaj-ous custpms 
ouist have excited some alai:axs in their breasts, whea 
they reflected that they had uqt yet a single house tot 
whioh, they could retreat ; that they had before theoi; 
a long apd severe, winter ; a^nd that their friends, were 
now separated from them by three thousand m^iles o£ 
se^. But they had learned, frx>i;iai their juous^ educa^ 
tion,, tp value tb^ pare ordMaoc^s of the Gospel as. 
the $rst biasing on, e^acth,, and to abhor a false aadL 
^P^QstitiOji^^ celigipn, with impositions^ on consciencet, 
a^ th^ grf^esit ^i) on this aide hell. They, there- 
focey d^tcyiiniQed to. endure the miseries of a desait 2^ 
lig})te); thitq the Qioral ills of a c^praved society,, and 
to eaiQOiUQit^ the. naked savages, whom they less^ 
4res^ed tbaiii the cultivated heathens who, clothed 
with the rpbes of office, had for years abused the 
forms of law to deprive them of all that was dearest 
to them. in. life. The Indians also had been muck 
diminished by sickness, before the arrival of the ce-. 
lony, «o that: those who were left^ werje less formida- 
ble to the English, \yho, after examining the coasts 
founded, on the twenty-fifth of December, in the year 
ooq thousand six hundred and twenty, the town of 
Plymouth, of which Mr. John Carver was made 
governor. 

Thesufferings which.the first settlers eqdured from 
the climate, from famine,, disease,, and the hostile 
neighbourhood of the Indians, would fill a volume. 
But the accelerated course of oppression drove across 
the Atlantic fresh bands of emigrants, who sought to 
share with their brethren the quiet enjoyment of civil 
fights and religious privileges. Th^ colony was muck 
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Strengthened by the arrival of the Arabella ancf ten 
other ships in Salem river, with governor Winthrop, 
an excellent magistrate, who brought with him a 
royal charter for the government of Massachusets 
colony. Shortly after ten more ships arrived, so that 
in one summer fifteen hundred persons landed in the 
new world, many of whom were possessed of such 
property as enabled them to add greatly to the com- 
forts of the new settlement. What language could 
do justice to the delightful affections with which 
these confessors embraced each other at such an 
immense distance from their common country, whea 
to the tie of countrymen was added the attachment 
of fellow-christians and fellow-sufierers in the best of 
causes ; while the one party hailed the arrival-of bre- 
thren, from a land whose very animals were dear to 
them, and the other smiled to behold Englishmen and 
Christian brethren in the remote desarts whicb were 
the native haunts of idolatrous Indians ? As religion 
was the grand object of their emigration, they first 
laboured, as they said, to set up the tabernacle of 
God, to avail themselves of their freedom from priestly 
impositions, to establish that mode of worship and 
discipline which appeared to them exactly conformed 
to the divine Word, and calculated to promote the 
interests of vital religion. In a few years many con- 
gregational churches were formed, and supplied with 
pastors. For, during twelve years of Laud's admini* 
stration in England, persons of all ranks, ministers 
and their congregations " kept sometimes dropping," 
^ays Cotton Mather, " sometimes flocktng into New 
England.'^ , 

Towards the end of the year one thousand six hun- 
dred and thirty, a part of the colony of Charlestown 
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reipoved and baik the town which thiey called Boston, 
ijn compliment to the famous Mr. Cotton, the puritan 
minrster of Boston, in England, whom they expected 
to come to be their pastor. From its inauspiciouis com- 
mencement, the town was, by a pun, called Lostown, 
hut its favourable situation at length triumphed, and 
raised it to the rank of metropolis of the province. It 
was at first settled under the inspection of Mr. John- 
son; a gentleman eminent for. talent^ and piety ; and^ 
the church, which was established there, chose, for 
its pastor, Mr. Wilson, who, for forty years maintained 
an exalted and unbliemished character. Mr. John 
Cotton arrived shortly after, and was chosen assistant 
to Mr. Wilson, so that their lives were spent in com- 
bined labours, and by de^th their spirits were not long 
divided. Mr. Ricfhard Mather, grandfether of Cotton 
Mather, the historian of New England, after some 
time, came to join these labourers in the western 
hemisphere. 

As the original hives were overstocked, fresh 
swarms took flight for other spots where they built 
new towns, and formed additional churches. When, 
however^ the English hierarchy was overthrown, the 
causes of emigration were removed, and there were 
not only few accessions to the colonies, but several 
miinsters returned to labour in England.' But to 
such* extent had the spirit of emigration risen among 
the persecuted puritans, that seventy-seven ministers 
left Great Britain to plant churches in America. The 
celebrated Dr William Ames had intended to join 
them, and though death prevented the execution of 
his pur J)ose, his widow, and children, and library 
weW afterwiirds don^eydd tHithen iPoorteen others, 
who had not completed their studies for the ministry 
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yfheu they left Eagknd^ bodi finisked their eAactttion 
tod entered on their pfetpral fabkHVhi m Atteiiea. In 
twenty'-seren yeart, fron the first phtntiitioD of the 
colonies^ forty^-tfal^ chinches were ffonned, and hi 
an eqtiai number of suoceedisg ye«rs» eighty cfaaffobes 
more rose into existence. 

Though the great body of the first tettier? were 
eminently pious, and made religion their objeet in 
forming the nevir colonies, it must be su^^posed that 
there were some in their fitmilies who biatd afot y^t 
experienced the r^enerating influence of the Gospel ; 
for though they might be careful to bring noae but 
religious servants, th^y could neither hisure the pre* 
vious conversion of their children, nor leave them 
behind. From these therefore, isuch a spirit might 
haveariden a6 would have quickly changed d»e fece 
of the settlement, and completely defeat^ the grafid 
object. As this dagger did not ettcape the attention 
of the elders, their hearts were set upon the teligioa 
of the rtsitig generation ; the regulatioo of thbir fatni- 
lies was most powerfully adapted to p^petuate the 
})eaV$nly inheritande ; their towns were churches, so 
that ithe young people saw little alttoad to weakeA 
the.efiect of the example and instructions which they 
enjoyed at home i and the labours of th^ niinisteis 
were so truly apostolic, thAt, hbnoured with dis 
divine blessing, th^y were the mean^ of readextng the 
second generation of jAnglo- Americans as emineiit 
for religion as their fathers. Profane persons cduM 
not endure a land where siA was bunted down tvitb 
delestatipn, so that none but those who were de^ 
lighted to dwell in the precincts of a teniple chose 
to set their foot in New England ; but of these, there 
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iMrere so many, that the English gov^nment was 
obliged to prohibit the numerous emigrations. . 

It has been said, that with all this appearance of 
ptety, these settlements were contrary to justice, and 
a violation of the right of property, as no charters from 
the- British government could give the puritans a 
right to drive the native Indian^ from their homes, 
and take possession of their lands. In answer to this^ 
it is affirmed that some of the lands, where the first 
settlen^ents were made, bad been abandoned of theie 
iohabitantB, and left desolate by the ravages of disease 
among the Indians ; that they had, in other instances, 
the hearty consent of the natives who bade them 
iv.eicome to their country ; and Cotton Mather adds, 
that the English did not claim one foot of ground in 
the country till they had fairly purchased it from the 
natives, nay, so cautious were they of doing them 
injustice, that they made a law that some lands, 
which lay convenient for the Indians, should never 
be purchased out of their hands. They also enacted, 
that if any Indians should be civilized and desire to 
live among the Enghsh, they should have a portion df 
land allotted to them ; and if a sufficient number 
should agree to live together, they should be incorpo- 
rated and have a grant of lands out of those which the 
English had already bought of them. When William 
Fenn afterwards imitated the independents in buying 
of the Indians, the lands on which he formed the 
colony of Quakers in Pennsylvania, it was deemed a 
striking instance of strict j ustice. 

But the puritans were soon reminded that America 
was not heaven. They had escaped Laud and the 
star-chamber, but schisms and the Indians supplied 
their place. A Mr, Williams, on arriving at Boston, 
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refused to communicate with the church there, uo« 
less ,tbey would publicly declare their repentance 
jTor having held qommunion with the church ot 
England while they resided in their native coun- 
try. To this they objected, because they thought 
that, in some of the parishes in England where the 
minister faithfully preached the Gospel, and a suffi- 
cient jQ umber of real believers existed to celebrate 
the Lord's supper, there was the essence of a church, 
though not the form ; and they considered it lawful 
to. commune .with a less perfect church till th^ 
could enjoy the fellowship of one more exactly con- 
stituted according to the mind of the Redeemer. But 
Mr. Williams, not being satisfied witt^ any apology 
which could be made for having held cominunion in 
a corrupt antichristian hierarchy, demanded a confes- 
sion of repentance for it as, a sin. He afterwards 
occasioned much trouble to the church at. Salem, and 
was. by an ill*judged severity banished the colony; 
but he at length resided many years at Providence, 
in Rhode Island, where his peaceable and. excellent 
conduct regained him the esteem of all .good .men. 
The antinomian tenets al^o were propagated^ to the 
great annoyance of the churches, and were nourished 
by the zeal of a Mrs. Hutchinson, whose name has 
acquired an unenviable renown in the history of New 
England, But the war, which the Pequot Indians 
kindled against the new comers, was the principal 
bane of their colonies ; for it stirred up evil passions, 
revenue, and cruelty, took away the colonists from 
their homes and the regular means of religion, and 
brought upon them the anger of heaven against the 
• spirit of war which uBualJy attends the practiqe. 
The churches of New England had hitherto been 
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supplied with ministers who were educated in the 
English universities ; but as that resource could not 
bjs expected lo last for ever, the puritans, who knew 
the value of learning, Were solicitous to provide a col- 
lege for the education of pious young men for the 
ministry. In the year one thousand six hundred and 
thirty, only^ ten years after the first settlement of the 
polony, the general court, held at Boston, granted 
four hundred pounds towards erecting buildings for a 
college ; but as this, though it was all they could af- 
ford, was found insufficient, the scheme was dropped* 
After some time, Mr. John Harvard, a valuable mi- 
nister, who died almost as soon as he arrived in New 
England, bequeathed near eight hundred pounds to 
the college, which was then immediately commenced ; 
for several eminent men, seeing a prospect of suo« 
f;ess, forwarded the design by large contribations. 
The scite was at New Town, about seven or eight 
miles from Boston ; but in honour of the intended 
ujaiversity^ the town now took the name jof Cambridge; 
and to perpetuate the memory of its principal bene-* 
factor, the seminary was called Harvard College^. 
Many liberal men, both in America and among the 
English dissenters, contributed to the increase and 
support of the important institution, making presents 
of philiosophical apparatus and books; but the prin- 
.eipal benefactor was the celebrated Theophilus Gale, 
author of the Court of the Gentiles, who left to the 
college his valuable library, as he bequeathed also his 
whole estate for th^ education of poor scholars, to be 
managed by his ncm-rcoaforming brethren. While 
the buildings were erecting, scholars were provided, 
and 9 teacher waa engaged ; but the first professor^ 

^ Cotton Mather^ book tv« p. 198*. 
VOL. II. F f 
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.whose name was Eaton, kept, says Mather, the school 
of Tyrannu8,so that he was dismissed for his cruelties 
-to the scholars. The youths, when received into the 
collie, were expected to make good Latin, and to 
understand the rudiments of the Greek language. 
The domestic devotions of the house were constantly 
attended by the students, one of whom read a chapter 
from the Hebrew of the Old Testament into Greek, 
every morning ; and from the English of the New 
Testament into Greek, in the evening. At the com- 
mencement, the candidates for the baccelaureate de- 
livered orations, not only in the Latin, but also fire- 
quentiy in Greek, and even in Hebrew '. The famous 
Comenius was invited to become president of the 
college, but the Swedish ambassador prevailed on 
him to direct his steps towards Sweden. A printing 
press was annexed to the college, to print tracts of a 
religious nature, and one of the largest works which 
issued from this university press, was a new version 
of the psalms, which was undertaken in order to su- 
persede thedoggrel rhimesofStemholdand Hopkins. 
But as it is not possible for genuine and eminent 
religion to exist amidst an atmosphere of darkness 
and pollution, without attempting to diffuse ^be il- 
luminating and sanctifying beams of the Gospel, these 
first settlers in New England soon began to turn their 
Ijenevolcnt attention td the Indian nationis, by whdm 
they were surrounded. It is said that they acknow- 
ledged a good deity, whom they called Kichton^ 
^though they seldom worshipped him, because they 
believed he would not hurt them ; but the evil being, 
or devil, Hobomacko, they adored on every alarm. 
Their priests were a sort of conjurors, who pretended 

} Cotton Mather, book iv« p. 131. 
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to converse with invisible spirits, and to have power 
to heal the sick, which was almost the whole of their 
functions; for, as they had no temples, they had n6 
stated devotions, nor any instruction in moral or reli- 
gious duties. The first missionary who went amofig 
them*, was Mr, -Eliot, who acquired so deservedly the 
title of apostle to the Indians, that he will be men^ 
lioned among the eminent men whom New England . 
has produced. Mr. Mayhew also attemptedthe same 
godlike work in Martha's Vineyard. This good man 
was son to one of the governors of the country, and 
having devoted himself to the ministry of the Gospel, 
he laboured among the Indians with such successful 
zeal, that the innumerable hardships and privations 
he endured, were recompensed by beholding the 
heathens flock to him in whole families. Two bun«- 
dred and eighty adult Indians, and eight powows, or 
conjuror priests, had embraced the Christian faith 
when Mr. Mavhew was called awav from his severe, 
but honourable labours, to the rewards of those who 
turn many to righteousness. His death afflicted the 
Indians with the keenest regrets, s'o that for a long 
time after, they could not hear his name without 
tears. ^ 

To carry on this noble design the long parliament 
passed an act in the year one thousand six hundred 
and forty-nine, for encouraging the propagation of |h6 
Gospel in New England, by which a corporation was 
<^rect^d and empowered to raise money for the cause. 
In virtue of this act, a collection was made in all the 
parishes in England, which enabled the society, to 
purchase a landed estate, to the amount of betweeil 
six and seven hundred pounds per annum. The.firsi 
president of the corporation was judge Steele, and the • 
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first treasurer Mn JiJepry Ashurst. But at the vesto- 
rfrtipn, the person of whom the estate wa$ purchased, 
being a RQmap catholic, Reclaimed it ; so that the $Or 
ciety wa$ induqe4 to apply for a new charter, which, 
through the intf^r^st of Mr. Baxter and Mr. Asjijuv^t, 
with chancellor Hide, it ofajtained, and by a suit 
of law recovered the estate. Rob^t Boyle, esq, was 
the first governojr of the ne\v cofnpany^ which soon 
maintained sixteen missionaries, sonie of whom 
preached to the heathens in their own tongue. 

The independent churphes helt^, at Caiobridge, in 
the year one thousand six hundred and forty^eight, a 
synod, to consult concerning ih^ confession of faith, 
whicti the nssemblv pf divines ^t Westminster had 
composed. After reading it over c^^refullyT, article 
by article, they passed miauii^v^.usly the fol;iQwing 
Votjp : ^^ the syQod having i^erused and co^fidered 
with Qnuch gladness of heart the confession of faith 
published by the late rev^r^nd assembly in England, 
do, j.udge it to be very holy, ortl^pi^p^, and judicious^ 
in matters of faith ; and do. $r^e\y pop^^^t to the 
substance thereof, and re^oipimend it to the churches.^' 
Tliey limit their approb<tti,Oia to matters of faith ; for, 
as the synod was x^omposed of independents, they 
could not approve of tho^ regulations for church 
gov^rnmejat and discipline, which w^re laid down by 
an. assembly of presbyterian diviners. The synod 
9eized, however, this opportunity to consider of a 
platform of discipUi^ for their own churches, and ap- 
pointed three ministers, Mess];8. John Cotton, Rich- 
ard Mather^ md Ralph Patrid^e, to draw each of 
them from the. Scriptures ^ model of church govern- 
ment, from all which the synod afterwards com|)osed 
^e, in which Ithe chur(:))e3 g^ner^ly ^cquiescedi It 
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mtiftt not, however, be an imposed, that an ind^pehdent' 
synod pretended, like the courts of the sartie name 
among the presbyterians, or episcopalians, to legislate 
authoritatively for the churches ; for they professed 
only to pronounce their opinion on important points, 
and to give their advice. The first synod which was 
held, on account of Mrs. HUchiiison's opinions, after 
mentioning the sedtiments which they judged erro^- 
neous, instead of hurling anathemas on those who 
held them, simply said, this we judge to be contrary 
to a certain text of Scripture, which wafe annexed to 
the article. 

As the baptists ih tlngland now began to separate 
from the independents, to form churches of their owri, 
the sanie distihctibnd prevailed irt America. Those 
baptists ^ho Were in comtounion with the congl-ega'- 
tiohal ^hurchesj oiftnded the ministers by leaving 
the public worship when children wei-e baptized^* 
which kindled etil tempers, dnd drew harsli censures 
from <he preachers ; who thus contribtited to (driyef 
the two parties far (Voiti each other in affection, as 
Well as in Sentiment. Blit when bajitist churched 
were jRortfaed^ the magistrates interfered, and passe'd 
Severe laws, ifi whicJi they inflicted civil penalties foi? 
dissenting frbtn the religion of the country. Vf heri 
they imagined this disgraceful dereliction of the plrin- 
ciples of independents had coinpletely succeeded; 
they i*^erb ilgBteoiisly punished by the troiibles which 
they endured from the quakers, who were now rising 
into notice. The first of this denomination whd 
Came into New England, were two women, whoni 
the magistrates first imprisoned, and* then sent out 
of the country, by the same ship in which they hdd 
arrived from Barbadoes. When the i:][uakers were 
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prohibited by beat of drum from entering the juris- 
diction of the state, one Nicholas, wisely and faith- 
fully warned them against incurring the guilt of per- 
secution ; but he was punished for his friendly fidelity. 
Cotton Mather says, '^'a great clamour has been 
raised against New England for the persecution of the 
quakers, and if any man will appear in its vindica- 
cation, let him, I will not. I am verily persuaded, 
these miserable quakers, would in a little time (as we 
have now seen) have come to nothing, if the magis-r 
trate had not inflicted any civil penalty on them.'' 
The behaviour of the quakers was such as to justify 
the interference of the civil authority ; but the con- 
duct of the magistrates in proceeding to execute the 
sentence of death, was, after all, inexcusable. Yet 
when men by their religion disturb the peace of so- 
ciety, they must not wonder if the execution of the 
laws mark the hatred of the magistrate for their reli- 
gious sentiments. It is also affirmed, that the fol- 
lowers of George Keith, were by the quakers them- 
selves punished, for causes not dissimilar, though far 
inferior to those which drew upon the quakers the 
vengeance of the independents. An article composed 
by one of Keith's followers, has these remarks, '^ since 
the English in New England hanged their country- 
men for religion, is thirty-six years ; but it is only 
three years since, at Philadelphia, where quakers 
ruled, some did little less, by taking away goods, 
and imprisoning some and condemning others, with- 
out trial, for religious dissent ".^' . 

The restoration of monarchy and episcopacy in 
(England, altered the circumstances of New England. 
Opt of two thousand ministers, who were deprived 

*■ Cotton Mather, book vii, p. 2i. 
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ef their opportunities of usefulness in England, it 
may be supposed that some would turn their atten-^ 
tion to America, where their sentiments were domi* 
nant. Fourteen are mentioned as having entered 
upon the fields which were opened to them in the 
new world, whither more would have followed, had 
they not been kept in continual expectation either of 
comprehension within the establishment, or of a tole- 
ration for the separate congregations. Mather deeply 
laments that New England was deprived of the bo* 
nour and advantage which they hoped to derivefrom 
the labours of Dr, John Owen, who had accepted 
of their invitation and taken his passage in a ship, 
but the changKng circumstances of the times having 
opened to him a field of labour in England, he de- 
clined their pressing intreaties. Charles the second 
connived at the puritanism of America, while he was 
persecuting the nonconformists in England, till to- 
wards the close of his reign ; when having deprived 
the city of London of its charter, he issued a quo 
warranto to compell the colonies to give up the 
charters by which they held their civil rights and 
religious liberties. But death forbade hita to execute 
whatever purposes of tyranny or persecution he may 
have formed. When, on the accession of James, they 
groaned under the arbitrary conduct of his governors, 
especially of sir Edmund Andross, who outran both 
his predecessors, and his tyrannical master, in op- 
pressive conduct, the revolution once more delivered 
the colonies from the iron yoke. The new charter 
which king William granted, was not in ^ome points 
satisfactory, but the governor, whom he allowed them 
to nominate for themselves, was sir William Phipps, 
of whom we read the most excellent accounts". 

^ Mather, book ii. 
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The American churches now appear to haV^ de* 
cUned ft'om their primitive glofy; for the ftltbers 
whom death had swept away^ were not always sue* 
Ceeded by heifs to their, faith and zeal ; so that the 
ministers puUicly complained that zeal for feligiou 
had yielded to the cares of the world, that the Sab- 
bath and the name of God were profaned, that the 
worship of God was neglected in many families^ and 
that the ministry of the Gospel was seldom success- 
ful in the conversion of sinners to God. The causes 
of this decline were the bloody wars with the IndiaDS4 
which had driven away the mild and merciful spirit 
of Jesus Christ ; the wide extension of the new 
settlements, by which the people were scattered and 
deprived of the advantages of Christian dommunion 
and worship ; the rapid increase of property, which 
kindled pfide and fed covetousness, so inimical 
to true religion; ajad,. above all, the contentions 
which prevailed concQfrning the admission of mem^- 
hers, and the conditions of infant baptism. All 
the first planters of the churches of New England « 
demanded satisfactory evidence of true repentance, 
and faith before they received any one into the cota* 
munion of the church, and in baptism required that 
one of the parents at least should be in full commu- 
nion. Not havingi» however, learned to distinguish 
between the church and the world, they did not stop 
herCi but passed a law, that *^ for the time to come, 
tio man should be admitted to the freedom of this 
body politic, but such as are members of some of the 
churches within the limits of the same.'^ One would 
think that the geni^is of madness and discord dic- 
tated this resolution, which carries in it all the vilest 
leaven of an exclusive establishment!. That such a 
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law should be long observed was impossible ; for in a 
few years, when the religious state of the coldnied 
declined, it cut off multitudes not only from civil 
offices, but from the rights of freemen. There was 
no other way of retaining the absurd and iniquitous 
regulsltioh but by doing violence to the church of 
Christ, for aS' its members were to be the only free 
citizens of the state, all, who wished to become ftbe 
determined to be members of the qhurch. Hence, 
instead of abolishing the law dictated by their own 
policy, or rather by their oUrn folly and carnality^ 
they fell updn the regulations of infinite wisdom, and 
tampered with the sacred body of Jesus Christ. A 
plan was proposed, that persons moral in life, without 
being examined as to renovation of heart, should 
publicly covenant to obey the Gospel, and by thud 
ettteriog into what is called the half-way covenant^ 
should be considered aa mietbbers of the ohutch^ md 
skeuld have their children baptized, though they did 
Bot a|rproach the Lord's tfablci This was 'approved 
by a {^nod, fat the ministers nlore generally approved 
it than the brethreh of the churches; though somd 
emineiit pastors expmssed their just disapprobation 
of the mischievoui^ iheasure; and in Connecticut^ 
-wrhere it originated, not one church embracred it be-* 
fare the year one thousand six hundred and ninety- 
sis. One circumstance facilitated its reception^ Thi 
churches had contended, according to the principles 
of independents, that they possessed the sole right of 
electing tht3 minister, but as the other inhabitants of 
the town were taxed for his support, they naturally 
claimed a right to vote at his election, and thu$ 
approved of a regulation which gave them the rights 
of members ot the church. The violation of 'the 
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essential priuciples of the independents and the evi- 
dent hostility to the principles of true religion, which 
appear in these regulations fill us with astonishment, 
which increases when we reflect that some most ex* 
celleut men and ministers were the avowed patrons 
of measures which strike at the vitals of all pure 
Christian communion, add all just principles of civil 
libertv. 

The jealousopposition which ought to be given to 
every attempt at political coalition with Christian 
communion, is taught by the continuance of the evil 
effects* after the absurd law in which the mischief 
originated, was either repealed or fell into desuetude, 
which was the case before the revolution. Parents who 
hoped to confer benefits on their children by the rite 
of baptism, though they rejected Christ themselves, 
and ministers who were pleased to see* the church 
apparently enlarged, and hop^d that some good effects 
tnight be produced on those who entered into exter- 
nal covenant, conspired to continue the anomalous 
regulations which had been unhappily introduced. 
In the year one thousand seven hundred Mr« Stod- 
dard, minister of Northampton, inferred, with apparent 
justness, that those who' could thus convey baptism 
to their children, had themselves a right to the Lord's 
supper; which led him on to another conclusion, 
that the Lord's supper was a converting ordinance, 
and that a moral life, not a change of heact, was 
essential to admission at the sacred feast. Acting on 
this plan, he contended for it with zeal, and his influ-* 
ence among the churches, induced many to accom- 
pany, him in this retrograde departure from the pure 
cpnununioii of the first churches. Thus the essence 
of the church, which cousisls in the separation of a 
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people from the world, was attacked, discipline could 
no longer be maintaiqed among such a heterogeneous 
mass of disGordanI; materials, and men who were 
living in their sins were soothed by theenjoytnentof 
all the distinctive privileges of Christians, in partak- 
ing of which they fancied they were doing their- 
duty. 

Such innovations, where there was any remaining 
knowledge or life of religion, could tiot fail to pro- 
voke a controversy. Dr. Increase Mather accordingly 
opposed Mr. Stoddard with great strength of argu* 
ment. He contended that unregenerate men could 
not be fit members of the churches of Christ, which 
are described as consisting of men called to be saints ; 
that if those who are not real Christians are to be 
admitted to the supper, because it is a converting 
ordinance, the most profane ought not to be prohi- 
bited. To which Mr. Stoddard replied chiefly by 
appeals to th^ Jewish church and covenant. The 
venerable character of the ^ood man, however, gave 
such vogue to his sentiments, that the churches in 
Massachusetts were generally corrupted ; and where 
the new practice was not openly adopted, it so far 
influenced the conduct of the churches, that the 
discipline became lax, and the communion impure. 

After this gross departure from the vital principles 
of the original independents, it will excite no surprise 
to learn that, in the vear one thousand seven hundred 
and five, a plan was proposed in Massachusets, for 
changing thp congregational mode of church govern- 
ment into the presbyterian. John Wise, of Ipswich, 
keenly opposed it, in a work entitled, " the Church's 
Quarrel espoused,'^ and the scheme was for a tinae 
abandoned, but revived again in the ye^r one thou- 
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sand seven hundred and five, wHen it wdi adopte!d in 
what was cdled the sajfarook platform. The arti- 
cles of discipline then agreed upon resolved the 
churches into several distinct associations or councils, 
composed of the ministers and messengefis within a 
convenient district, whose decision in all controver- 
sies was to be final. If anyvpastor refused to submit, 
the sentence of non-communion was to be pronounc- 
ed against him, by which he was cut off from the 
fellowship of the other churches. This platform was 
soon generally embraced throughout Connecticut. 
But the presbyterianism which was thus introduced, 
was so opposed by the churches in theilr iridividilal 
practice that it became nugatory. The congrega- 
tional churches were much the more numerous, and 
the presbyterians, having no civil establishment, 
eould not enforce their jurisdiction over those ^ho 
did not choose to obey. The \<rhole afiair, however, 
strongly marks the decay of pore comnunion' in the 
churches, and the attempt to supply its place by 
composition with the world, and an increase of priestly 
domination. 

The high tone of religion ^ which had prevail^ In 
N^w England, was also immensely injured by what 
may now be thought a ludicrous cause. The supposed 
prevalence o^ witchcraft filled the country with terror. 
It originated in Salem village^ and was principally 
confined to the county of Essex, In Massachdsets. 
Nineteen unhappy victims were in a few months exe- 
cuted for being witches. The evidence now appears 
so unsatisfactory, even upon the supposition of the 
reality of that species of crime, that Ite are astonished 
at the credulity and fashness t4 hich could tske away 
the life of a fello«('-cre«lui'e on such grounds. But 
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spme of the apcasi^(} fu>ntrihuted to the destruction of 
others, by makif^g. ^ hUe confession in hopes of 
escaping, and qne of the judges, as well as some 
jurors, acknowledged afterwards their error and de- 
lusiqn. Dr. Cottpq Mather, by his ardent imagina- 
tion, was betrayed into much credulity, in this, as 
well as in some other instances. Religion, however, 
suffered in consequence of the mania, for the bitterest 
passions were excited by the different views which 
men formed of those whq were accused and con- 
demned^ as tt^ell as of the whqle subject ; many vvef e 
agitated by superstitjous fears, which attributed every 
ridiqulofus disaster to witches and devils ; while others, 
desfpising the folly of ascribing every thipg ^o the 
deyil under the shape of a negro, or a black cat, were 
by an eai^y transition to the opposite extreme, induce^ 
to question the doctrine of Scripture concerning the 
43^istence ^nd agency of the fallen spirit. Those, 
wl^o are accustomed ^^ deride the puritans as fanatics, 
will perhaps triumph in this deplorable folly as aa 
evidence of the justice of their censures. But let u$ 
consider the aera qf this delusion, and Reflect that the 
distance of the colonies from the original focus of 
knowledge threw them half a century bel);nd the 
fnother country in point of philosophical culture; 
then let it be rerp^mbered, that the fathers of the 
church of England, the bishops and archbishops, upon 
their knees, pronounced king James a very Solomon 
for wisdom, and that this Solomon wrote a book to 
teach his subjects tjie reality of witchcraft, and the 
duty of proceeding against the professors of this black 
art, with all the severity of the law ; it will not then 
appear wonderful, that simple presbytersand plebeians 
should so far yield to the superior sanctity of apos* 
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tolic bishops and the profouhd wisdom of a Solomon, 
who understood all the secrets of nature, grace and 
sin, as to hang crooked old wonien for witches**. 

From these various causes, hoiVever, religion de- 
cayed, and the ministers partook of the degeneracy. 
Dr. Increase Mather, in a work entitled, " the Glory 
departing from New England,'* says, " look into the 
pulpit, and see if there is such a glory there, as once 
there was. New England has had teachers eminent 
for learning, and no less eminent for holiness and all 
ministerial accomplishments/^ '^ When will Boston 
see a Cotton, and a Norton again ? When will New 
England see a Hooker, a Shepard, a Mitchell, not to 
mention others ? There are ministers who are not 
like their predecessors, nor principled, nor spirited as 
they were. The providence of God is threatening to 
pull down the wall, which has been a defence to these 
churches." Such language indicates the decay of 
godliness. The last sentence probably refers to the 
principle propagated by Mr. Stoddard, and to the 
effect which it unhappily produced. 

Another^ in a sermon before the general court, says, 
*• Whether we have not forgotten the errand on which 
we left our native land and come into this wilderness 
deserves serious enquiry. We professed to regard 
only the worship of God in its purity, and the glory 
of religion, and what love for the Word and ways of 
God was then displayed^ what purity of conduct, 
what glory of religion in families ! But who is there 
that has seen the former lustre of these churches, and 

^ It mav also be observed, tbat even the wise and benevolent 
judge little condemned to death two women at Norwich for the sup-^ 
posed crime of witchcraft. 

J* Mr. Samuel Danforth, of Rpxbiiry. 
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beholds their present state ; is it not as nothing in 
your eyes.'^ In an exhortation to pray for the rising 
generation, Dr. Increase Mather declares, " the body 
of the rising generation, is a poor, perishing, uncofi* 
verted race. 

" I wish,'^ says this venerable pastor, ** I were no 
other than Horacet's old man, laudator temporis acti^ 
.when I complain that the very interest of Ne'sy 
England seems to be changed from a reJigiou3 to a 
worldly one. There was a famous man who preached 
seventy years ago before one of the greatest assemblies, 
and he told them, I have lived in a country seven 
years, and all that time I never heard one profane 
oath, and never saw a man drunk in that land. 
Where was that land ? It was New England. But, oh 
degenerate New England ! how are these sins become 
common in thee !** ' i 

To consider of this evil, and to devise means of 
recovery, what was called a reforming synod was con- 
voked, and after many days of devotion, such methods 
were adopted as, under the divine blessings produced \ 
a very delightful change. A new effusion of the 
Spirit was granted to the churches, and the most 
cheering accounts are given of the revival of religion. 
When the establishment of the societies for reforma- 
tion was known in America, Mr. Samuel Danforth, 
minister of Taunton, and the most zealous Christians 
in Boston, established in those towns similar meetings 
which wene crowned with unexpected success. Mr. 
Dan forth writes, in the year one thousand seven hun- 
dred and four, " we are much- encouraged by an 
unusual and amazing impression made by the Spirit 
of God on all sorts among us, especially among the 
young. It is almost incredible, how many visit ro© 
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>i 1th accounts of the extreme distress of tpipd they 
are brought into oq acpount of their spfrjtual iron* 
dition. The youpg men, instead of their pierry-ipept- 
iiigs are forming themselves iatp regulpir mfs^tipgs for 
prayer and religious exercises. Some a.wfyl ^e^ths 
^nd aoiazing providences have concqi^re^ ^^itb ihe 
preaching of the Word to produce ^his good effect, 
and the profanest among us seem startled s^t t\^e sud* 
den change in the rising generation. Quf faiQiIy 
meetings are more and more freqqente^, and two 
more are setting up at X\yo remote corners of our Urge 
town where wp despfiired of seeing any. Onr l^st 
meeting of the society, hpld yesterday, h^^ »othiiig 
to do but to express our mutus^l joy tha|; tb^ di$Qrd^rly 
copcourse of youth is now^over- In our ass^ml>ling 
in the church we renewed o\if covenant for reforma- 
tion. The whole was transacted with such gravity, 
and tears of devout affection, as woqld rpoye ft heart 
of stone: parents weeping for joy tp see their chil- 
dren give their names to Christ. We have many 
^iQW proposed for communioa. Religipq i^Qi^n^hes 
to amazement, so that I h^vff ^afcq time for any 
thing, even studying sermons a^ { u^ed to ^o ; but 
I find God can bless the kind of prepafftUons for which 
t have time. Mr. Stoddard, the maternal grajadfatber 
of the' great Jonathan £dwards, h^d also, ^s he 
^aid, five harvests, in which more >vas done for 
the good of religion in sonxe months, than io as 
many years of ordinary usefulnesi^. 1'he grpa|est 
revivals took place during this period ofwbi^h we 
mow write. It was also an auspicious circumstance, 
that about the same time was born, an4 in\prps$ed 
with evangelical truth, that great I^ght of the earth, 
president Edwards, whose name yvill again delight 
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US when contemplating a future revival of religion in 
Araerica. 

It may be gratifying to our readers to see a state-, 
ment of the number of churches in British America, 
which was made in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, and conveys- aa accurate view of the state 
of the different denominations in the year one thou- 
sand seven hundred. There were a Ibundred add fifty 
churehes in New England, thirty of which were Indian 
churches, with Indian preachers. These afterwards 
declined by intermixture with the whites, by disease, 
and by the use of ardent spirits. 

. ^^ , , Souls. ' Were cp'iscopallans. ^'^'SJilcX 

in Miissachusets there were 80,000 of whom only 600 and 120 
Rhode Island - - - - 10,000 - - - - - 150 30 

Connecticut - . - - dO,ooo - - - - ^ 150 . • 35 

New York ----- 30,000 - - - - - 1200 400 

New Jersey . - - - 15,000 ----- 6OO 250 

PenJylvania -" • - - 20,000 ----- 700 250 

Vir^nia ------ 40,000 Here are 40 parishes and 20 cleigy. 

North Carolina - - - 5,'000 No minister nor churcli of any kind. 

South Carolina - . - 7,000 No episcopal minister, but a kw dij- 

senting ministers. 

Hence it appears, that those who professed to belong 
to the church of England were few in comparison 
with the other denominations, except in Virginia, 
and there but half the parishes had ministers. Indeed 
the episcopalians could scarcely support their church, 
till tlii^y received aid from two sources. Mr. James 
Blair,, an episcopal minister in Scotland, discouraged 
with the state of things in that country, towards the 
latter end of Charles the second's reign went to Vir- 
ginia, where he laboured with exemplary. diligence; 
and at length, perceiving how destitute they were of 
ministers and education, he formed a plan for estab- 
yoL. II. G g 
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Itshing a college. After soliciting private sttbscrip- 
tions, he came over to England, in the year one 
thousand six hundred and ninety-three, where queen 
Mary warmly patronized the scheme, so that a patent 
was passed for erecting and endowing William add 
Mary college, of which Mr. Blair was prestdeiit fifty 
years. The society for the propagation of (he Gospel 
in foreign parts, which was established in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and one, supplied also some 
of the southern colonies with mimstevs, distf iboted 
books, and laboured in other ways to support an 
episcopal church in America. 

One eminent labourer in Christ's vineyard demands 
distinguished notice in a review of the religious state 
of America. Mr. John Elliot was born . in England, 
ill what town his biographer. Dr. Cotton Mather, 
could not learn, but it must have been abemt the 
year one thousand six hundred and four. His parents 
were pious, of which he writes, *' I see it was the 
gr^at favour of God to me, to season my ficst times 
with the fear of God.'' He was early called to the 
saving knowledge of Christ by the ministry of Mr. 
Thomas Hoc^er, who afterwards went to America, 
where he ended his days. Mr. Elliot's education at 
the university being thus sanctified po the service of 
God, he first taught a sehool; but as he wished to 
labour in the ministry, and was prevented by the 
Laudean faction at home, he joined those who went 
to plant congregational churches in America. He 
arrived at Boston, towards the close of the year one 
thousand six hundred and thirty-one, and was invited 
by the church there to become their pastor ; but as he 
bad promised some friends in England, that if they 
t^amc over he would be their minister, he declined 
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this invitation and took the charge of those who 
shortly after arrived, and formed the town of Roxbury. 
He had left behind him, sayai Mather, a virtuous 
young gentlewoman, whom he had courted, who 
coming over next year, they were married in October, 
of the year one thousand six hundred and thirty-two. 
This wife of his youth was the staflF of his old age, 
for she died but four years before him, when in the 
presence of a vast concourse, at her funeral, he said, 
** here lies my dear, faithful, pious, prudent, prayer- 
ful wife ; I shall go to her, but she shall not return 
to me/^ He had six children by her, three of whom 
died before their father. His son John inherited his 
fether^s spirit, for he was eminently accomplished for 
the divine service, an acute, zealous, lively preacher^ 
and devoted to the conversion of the heathen as well 
as of the English^. When he died his good old parent 
said, " I have six children, and I bless God for his 
grace that they are all either in Christ or with Christ^ 
and my mind is at rest concerning them/' When 
one asked him how he could bear the deaths of such 
excellent sons, who were devoted to the ministry, he 
replied, " I designed they should serve God on earth; 
but if he chose they should serve him in heaven, I 
have nothing to say against him/* His Benjamin, 
says Mather, was made the son of his right hand by 
the invitation of the church at Roxbury, which pkced 
him in the same pulpit as his father. But it was said; 
as in another case, the father had laid up in a better 
world a rich inheritance for his children, and he sent 
a son before to take possession. 

^ Oil his 4eath-bed this son^f Elliot's smd, ** my dear friends^ a 
dark day is coming on New England, niy coudsel is, get an interest 
m the Lord Jesus Christy and it will carry you to the world's end:** 

Gg 2 
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Mc. Elliot was an Israelite indeed, a prince victori-' 
ous in prayer, which tinged his conversation with 
the marks of his cotteerse with God. His love of 
the Bible and the S^bath, his chtoty and mildness 
were most exemplary. He had one important quality 
of a missionary, great abstemiousness ; for his con- 
stant drink ws^s water. In his declining years he ad- 
vised the church to choose an assistant, offering to 
resign back his salary to the Lord Jesus Christ, as he 
expressed it; but they handsomely told him they 
should esteem his presence worth a salary. 

His acquaintance with the original languages of 
the Scriptures being very extensive, he, like most 
others who excell in Hebrew, was an enthusiast for 
it, wishing that. some pious scholar would form' an 
universal language from this mother of tongues. He 
studied his sermons with great care, and might say 
like Paul, " we preach Christ crucified.'* He was 
exceedingly fond of children, and warmly patronized 
schools, and every method of training up the rising ge* 
neration for God. The congregational or independent 
church government he valued so highly, that he thought 
it was Christ's grand boon to his people in America, 
and affirmed, that no approved Christian writer, fof 
the space of two hundred years mentioned any other 
kind of church. He contended earnestly for what 
Cotton Mather says Justin Martyr in the second 
century affirms to have been the custom of the 
churches in his time, to examine those they received 
not only concerning their creed, but their evidence 
of a work of grace uppn their sbuls. But, like Dr. 
Owen, another great independent, he thought the 
churches ought to convoke synods for mutual con- 
sultation. In support of this view he published a 
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book, entitled, " the divine Management of (Gospel 
Churches, by the ordinance of Councils constituted 
according to Scripture, which^iay be the means 6f 
uniting those two holy and eminent parties the pres- 
byteriansand independents." 

But the brightest ray which adorned the brow of 
EHiot was his missionary zeal for the conversion of 
the Indians. His American biographer says, " thei'e 
were twenty nations of Indians which fell under the 
influence of our three united colonies. They were in 
the most wretched state. Not having metals, th^ 
used stones for cutting, and called an European, a 
knife man. They had no letters nor science, though 
they called Charles' wain, the bear. • They supposiid 
every thing had a god in it, and spake'of the sun-god, 
the moon-god, but especially thie fire*god. ^ Though 
they believed in an immortal soul, which was to be 
rewarded or punished in a future state, of the resur- 
rection they used to say, ** I shaill neyer believe it:'* 
Elliot had a notion that they were the posterity of 
the dispersed Israelites ; for he observed many Jewish 
customs concerning their women, their computation 
of time by nights and moons, their rights ofisepdfure 
and abhorrence of swine. - He willingly^ cheristifed 
this opinion, because he saw froni :tfae Scri^ure%, 
that the' »Jews would bfe converted to Christ. .Btit 
finding it difficult to account 'for'the first peopling <bf 
th6 western hemisphere, ^many. in Nettr Englaiid 
attributed it to the aid of the devil, whdthougiit, by 
removing a p^rt 6f the human' race, thither, th^ 
woiild be placed out of die reach of the Gospel. Elliot 
was much impressed with the seaEof thc^Massachu- 
sets eokmy, whioh represents aD^ndaan. with a labdl, 
sayitJg, " come over and help uft;"forhe was asto- 
nished at those who^ subacFtbe .the articles: of the 
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church of Eoglaod, md yetfprof(B^;to beliei^fethaKtibe 
rheatben might be taved without the knowledge of 
Chmt. The minialgft ar<^nd him, delighted with his 
intentions,. supplieffhis church at RoKbucy, while, he 
made every fortnight a ^iQissionacy tour. He hired 
an Indian to teach him their language, and with 
rgreat 9kiU and labour, he reiiuced.it into order, and 
<;oiqpo6ed a gramosar which ^he published. Thedif- 
ficql ties tmust 'have been gres^t, for,tbey use a world of 
words, and some of them-oiorctha^n sesquipedalian. 
One word, which oqcurs in Mark i. 40, i^wutt^ppesit* 
tuJ^qua^unnookweptunkquot. 

In the year onethousaod six hundred and forty^x, 
he went, with thr^ee others, to an assembly of Indians 
convened at his request. After a solemn prayer, he 
. spoke to them about a quarter of an houron the prin- 
cipal articles of the Chriatiaa .religion, eocourt^^g 
them to ask him questions, ^bicb they frequent^ did 
in a philosophical (Spirit, declaring that they uader- 
stood all he «aid. His heart was melted to seethe 
.floods of tears which they shed at his firat preaching 
to them* Me was anxious topneet with their ^w- 
ows, or priests, and on asking oncrof thcym, whorin^de 
tttie world, God^ or Ch^pian the -devil ; (the tman 
wplicdi <jod ; then wh^9 aaid Clliot, 4o you M^or- 
ifhip the idevil; to which the priest could give no 
.ansH^er« He endured immense tfatigue ip .tcavejling 
.>tpithem, /for he aays in>a letter, ^^ I have not«been,dry 
/Higiit nor day, frdm :the third day of .the week to t the 
'sid^h; but in my travels < at tUight, IpuUoffimyJIi^ots 
aiid.wring my stockiogps, and on with them agaii), and 
so continue/' He set up tsohodlsamqng the Jndians, 
imtoy. of whom idol coaly teamed ito read, bu|t arrived 
at .eminence m literature, and took degrees in the 
Amerieasi TJollep8. With immense labour he tran- 
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sjated the Scriptures into their tongue. He wr^te 
tills Indian Bible, like Holland's Plutarch, with one 
pen, and it was the only Biblowin ted at Cambridge, 
in America. He printed prii^ls and grammars, the 
Practice of Piety, Baxter's Call, and other books in 
the Indian language ; and might well remark, when 
he finished his grammar, ^' prayers and pains, through 
faith in Jesu^ Chri3t, will do wy thing." 

Those, who became what were called praying 
Indians, wished to abandon their erratic life. The 
first town they formed was called Natick, where they 
chose, according to the eighteenth chapter of Exodus, 
rulers of hundred^, fifties, and tens ; for Elliot thought 
that all governments would be shaken to l^ing them 
po the pattern di the Scriptures. They abandoned 
polygiamy) s^nd severely prohibited fornication, drunkr 
enne^ and other sins. They were formed in^o i^ 
chiirchf which was exaviine^l with more th^p usual 
sti:ictne^ by Christians of other churches, t\M they 
might he satisfied the Indian church was such as th^y 
could ficknpwledge. j^ichard Mather says, " there is 
so much of the work .of Ood ^mof\g th^i^fif tk*A\ it k 
a sin to make light of it. To hi^r Indians praying t^ 
JebQvah through the mediation of Jesus Chrjst, ^^^ 
fiassing their sins with floods of tears !" 

T^ ^aqhef^s, or princes, afr^Jd of lo^i^g their If^ld 
on th^ people, Delisted Elli^ with threats, biyt he told 
them h^ should persevere in the Lord's woflf ^w^gh 
all the powers of .e^rth anfl hell oppp^^d- O^^^f fhP 
enraged warriqrs, i^. Xk^r symbolic styjie, plucked pff 
a hu.tto)n fr<m thecot^^ of thi^ pne^tcher, <;«lling hiiff ho 
ear^d Spx the Gc^p^l as paufih ^ fpr that bHttPft* 

Qther labourers w;ere routed, to u^^^.tbiff n^hlei 
patl;ern, and Mr.. Richard Bourn preached with so 
much success to the Indians at Massippang, that T^r. 
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Elliot, accompanied by the governor, and several ma- 
gistrates and ministers of Plymouth colony, heard 
«everai of them in aAst assembly of Indians profess 
their knowledge of Christ, their belief of the Gospel, 
and experience of regeneration. Other churches were 
formed, .and Indian pastors set over. them. Elliot 
lived to see twenty-four of these copper-coloured 
preachers, of whom the most eminent was called 
Hiaeomes, a man who displayed the courage of a 
martyr. Some curious specimens are given of 
Indian theology and preadiing, which do honour to 
their, natural faculties and religious attainments. 

The American Peter, ^s Mather styles him, who 
em ployed, the keys of the kingdom of heaven, the 
preaching of the Gospel, to open the door of feith to 
;the Indfans, drawing near ninety, begged his church 
to choose a successor, to whom he transferred his 
robes of office with great humility. He attempted 
the instruction of the negroes, when he modestly 
thought his powers too much decayed to teach men 
of superior attainments, and at length said, "I won- 
der for what our Lond Jesus continues me here, 

• • • « • 

where. I can no longer serve hijii.'* With his last 
breath »he prayed for the conversion of the Indians, 
>" Lord, revive and prosper that work, and grant that 
it may live when I am dead.'* Adverting to his long 
life, he pleasantly said, "he was afraid his old friends 
Ck)tton of Boston, knd Mather of Dorchester, finding 
him tarry so- long behind them, Woidd fear he-had 
gotae tfie wi-orrg way.*' He used to say he was going 
to heaven; and should carry ihtiih good news with 
him, hiishbuld tell the fqimd^W Of the New Etigland 
ehtiMihefeVthat'they tVcire gbing'on welf,'and increasS^g. 
He fled With these good tidings in the? year one tlioii- 
j^py six hiiniilredand ninety. ' ' 
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.STATE OF JflELIGION BEYOND THE BRITISH 

EMPIRE. 

-A.S the hero of the British revolution held alsro the 

• reins of government in Holland, our first attention is 
directed thither. The liberty which that country 
enjoyed, from the time it shook off the yoke of Rom^ 
and Spain, rendered it a favourable soil for religion ; 
and as the people were the principal authors of theii 
reformation, they displayed all the lively interest in 

• the oause which never fails to produce a good eflfect. 
•William saw many eminent servants of God in his 

native country, whe)re the doctrines of the Gospel 
-ifere preached -with great purity, and defended by 
all the learning and talents of the orthodox ; while 
*the arminians, with Limborch at their head; not only 
sharpened the weapons of the cklvinists, but by their 
own labours placed many important truths in a clearer 
light. Among the divines of the dominant church, 

• no name was so deservedly celebrated as that of 
Herman Witsius, or De Wit. His works in six 
quarto volumes are not indeed distinguished by origi- 

^nal genius, but they contain treasures of learning and 
various reading, arranged with an admirable port ioti 
of the iucif/iis ardo^ combining much sound sense 
with some peorile conceits, but conveying in elegant 
p^irsuasive Latin the emotions of a heart warmly de- 

.vofted •to the glory of the Redeemer. The late Mr. 

;Hervey; who ^omotimes praisies like one who was 
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not well read in the best theological writers, pro* 
DouDces an extravagant eulogy on ^' the Economy of 
the Covenants ;*' ^t his piece on the Lord's prayer 
is a fine specimen of Latin preaching, and his Egyp* 
tiaca pours forth stores of recondite learning on an 
interesting theme. As Witsius was professor of divi- 
nity id the universities of Franeker, Utrecht, and 
Leyden, the youths who passed from before his 
chair to ascend the pulpit, must have had ev^ry 
advantage for becoming able ministers of Jesus Christ. 
When appealed to on the controversy conoenning Dr. 
Crisp^s works, Witsius gave 4hs judgment in some 
truly ^^ peaceful anioiad versions,'' which should have 
brought the diaputaote to better temper ; and while 
his orthodoxy was never suspected by the opposite 
party, he ^ve a most honourable testimcmy to the 
sentiments of Dr. Williams and his friends. This very 
useful and pious divine died ia the year one tbou- 
aand seven hundred and eight, at the advanced mge 
of eighty-two. 

About this time the French protestattts, Mrho ^ed 
from the Mourge of Louis the fowteentb> took nefuge 
iin Holland, oa account of the fitvoumble viomity of 
tbat country. Among them tlie celebraled modiel of 
pulpit eloquence, Saurin, holds aidistiuguished place. 
His preaching attracted not only the muttitdide, but 
princes and genenals, to whom be appealed m behalf 
ipf the neiigioii and liberties wbipb the Frertcb ki9g 
fjattempted toextingtiish, with ao mu.ch eflEoct, th^t it 
was s^id, ^be pra^s which gaiued the battles of MaU 
iplaquet and Hotcbtet were forged in the chapel of 
Sauriii. At the. syaiTie, tin^e jtbeaceptical Bay le was 
.defendiibg the libfei ties of |tiie prot^stan^s by the 
eloqueo/CCy and Sis^ppi^g ajll 4'%fl.igi9^^by the insidious- 
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I468S of his pen, so that while be maintained their 
-credit in the republic of letters, it is probable the 
.pious men would say, ^^ save us from our defenders/' 

In the Noirth of .Europe, protestants were not in the 
most floqnshing state. The semi-madman of war- 
like anemory, .Charles the twelfth of Sweden, was nt 
this time astonishing his kingdom and all Europe 
with his pranks. Bisliop Burnet' says, " he seemed 
to have a real sense. of religion ;" but he appears to us 
a savage warrior, as far from the religion of the Bible, 
as the character of Mars from that of Jesus. Voltaise 
makes an impotent attempt to press him into the 
ranks of the infidels, who are welcome to the honour of 
their. di^ciple. Chaiiles, however, passed for a zealous 
patron. of protestantism, for as he loved stern justice, 
and delighted to ^play the king, on learning that the 
protectants in Silesia had been deprive^l of the use of 
theirchurches, secured .to them by the treaty of Mun- 
ster, of which the crown of Sweden was guarantee, he 
applied ito the covirt of Austria in such a tone thajt, 
in spit^ of all its pride and bigotry, it was compelled 
to (submit to his 4emands. He also patronised the 
protectant interest in Swisseriand, and int^ceded 
n^ith the king of France for the liberation of some 
'laundfeds of protestants, who were confined to the 
gQllies by, that intol^rapt coxcomb. 

Denmark pre^ei^ts to us a noble display of Chris* 
l^an benevolence and zeal, in the year one thousand 
seven hundred and five, when one of the chaplains of 
Frederick the fourth soMcjted the king to establish a 
ini^siondn the J^last Indies, at the Danish settlement of 
Tranquebar. Whether they could not find suitable 

^ OwD Times, p. 474. 
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men in their own country does not appear ; but tlicy 
applied to the university at Halle, in Germany, which 
supplied them with two apostolic men, Bartholomew 
Ziegenbalg and Henry Plutscho, who embarked at 
Copenhagen, November the twenty»-ninth, in the year 
one thousand seven hrindred and five, and landed at 
Tranquebar in the July of the following year. From 
the character of the men selected for the work, and 
the spirit of their labours, we may form favourable 
conclusions concerning the religion of the Danes, 
who superintended the mission at home, who must 
have been amply compensated by the cheering tidings 
which they received. 

Germany, the birth-place of the reformation, still 
shone pre-eminent among the Christian nations. 
When the ancient splendour of the Lutheran 
church was obscured, after the death of its founder 
and bis immediate successors, so that in many places 
the reformed needed a second reformation, it pleased 
the gracious Head of the church to revive them again. 
But as in England the denomination of puritan was 
given to dissenters for a brand of disgrace by those 
who themselves professed to pray for purity of heart 
and life, so in Germany the advocates of genuine 
Christianity were branded, or rather honoured, with 
the name of pietists. This term, however, did not 
designate any new communion, but was applied, 
• as the term methodist frequently is in England, to 
signify a party within the bosom of the establish- 
ment, who differ from the rest only by really 
believing what all professed, and acting upon their 
own principles with eminent piety and distinguished 
zeal. 
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This revival originated, about a hundred years* after 
Luther, when Dr.Gerhard, professor of divinity at Jeaa» 
and John Arndt, superintendant of the churched of 
Lunenburgh, sought to revive the dying flame of reli- 
gion among the followers of the Augustan confession ; 
not however excluding other Christians. Arndt wrote 
with this design, his " True Christianity,^' which has 
beai published in several languages ; and his ^^ Gar- 
den of Paradise,^^ By these treatises he called many 
to the knowledge of Christ, but drew upon himself 
the animadversions of those who love; things as they 
are, and hate things as they ought to be, especially 
among the clergy, some of whose names might be 
mentioned ; but justice says, let them rot, while 
mercy assents to the sentence as most for their credit. 
A posthumous treatise of Theophilus Grosgebauer 
proved a mighty blessing to Germany, especially as 
it opened the eyes of the celebrated Dr. Spener, whose 
conferences with his neighbour. Dr. Raith, at Tubin- 
gen, ^n the year one thousand six hundred and sixty- 
two, were the means of kindling a vital flame in 
Germany. One of their coadjutors having declared 
from the pulpit the wretched state of the church, was 
called to account for saying, " our modern Christiana, 
and superficial pretenders to religion have four dumb 
idols which thej'^ worship. 1, the pulpit ; 2, the font; 
3, the altar; 4, the confession stool." -Dr. Spener 
published a book entitled, Pia Desideria, or Pious 
Wishes, which produced many of those good things 
for which he sighed, particularly in bringing forth from 
forgetfulness and neglect, many excellent books, the? 
works of the first reformers, who now began to live 
and preach again. He established meetings for prayer 

* Preftice to Pietas Hallensis. 
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and religious conversation at his own house, where 
he committed the mortal sin of soaring the stupid 
unconsecmted- laity to exercise their religious giftih. 

But at Leipsio some masters of a»ts in the univer- 
sity-established a meeting on the Lord's di^- evening, 
which they called collegium phHo*biblicum^ because 
their object was, to read and study the Seriptufies for 
their mutual edification. Their meetings soon be- 
came numerous and public, and were joined' by the 
celebrated Franck, who set up lectures on the books 
of Scriptures ; which not only diffused the knowledge 
of the sacred Writings, but produced the most bene- 
ficial change on the hearts' and lives of many. The 
students in divinity now abandoned the affectation 
of a theatrical oratory, formerly their sole study, and 
became lovers of the Scriptures to such a degree, that 
the booksellers could not supply the unprecedented 
demand tor Greek Testaments. 

Jealousy, detraction, and persecution, the sure at- 
tendants of all revivals of religion, pursued these'good 
men. A iiick-name was invented, and Dr. Spener was 
called the patriarch of the pietists. Germany was 
filled with outcries against the new sect, as it was 
called, while the press teemed with apologies and 
anti-apologies, which fed the flames of controversy. 
The city of Erfurt was a principal nursery for the 
pietists, whose spirit and principles were diffused in 
Lunenburgh, Halberstadt, Wolfenbuttel, Gotha, and 
other parts of Germany. At length the magistrates 
were unhappily excited to interfere; and though they 
pronounced the pietists free from errors in doctrine or 
immoral conduct, they forbade them to continue their 
I colleges for the study of the Scriptures and the pro- 
' motion of vital godliness ; and, in some instances, 
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banished the friends of the revival, which, however, 
only served to scatter the lieavenly seed over a wider 
field. 

In Prussia, where Lutheranisfn and Calvinism pre- 
vailed, afnd twenty thousand French protestants had 
taken refuge, pietism inspired them tJl with an im- 
pToveA taste and spmt. Frederick 6f Prussia, thea 
elector of Brandenbargli, hearing of the feme of Dr. 
Spener, ifivked him to accept the du^perintendaney 
of some of the Lutheran chtir<shes in his domin4ons« 
liere lie founded a new university, which' was situ» 
Med at Malle, in Saxony, but belonged to the house 
of Rntiffdenbui^. He brought thither many of his old 
associates in pietism, who now diffused their excel-* 
leftt spirit* throughout Prussia. Having thus become 
the instrament of kindling new life in more than 
one coimtry, and laid the foundation of an institution 
which long perpetuated the blessing, he died in th>e 
bosom of peace and blessedness in the year one thou- 
sand seven hundred and five. 

Dr. Breithaupt was chosen professor of divinity, 
«nd Franck professor of the oriental languages, and 
pastor of Glaucha, near Halle; so that this place was 
consecrated to pietism. Those who fled from the per- 
secutions raised against the new sect in Germany, cause 
to' Brandenburg, which roused the old clergy to fierce 
opposition ; and so many evil reports were spread, 
that the king was induced to form a commission of 
inquiry, which honourably acquitted the accused. 
The king now more decidedly protected the pietists, 
and confirmed the new institutions at Halle, with 
many privileges. Such was the eflicacy of these ef- 
forts, that we are informed, vast editions of the Bible 
have been printed, and either given away, or sold at 
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small priced. Catechetical lectures, on a new and 
instructive method, were generally instituted ; private 
meetings of Christians for mutual edification gene- 
rally established ; the instruction of youth was much 
improved, and attended with singular diligence; 
pious tutors were provided fpr the families of the 
gentry ; public schools were formed for the rehgious 
education of genteel youth of both sexes, by which 
means the rising generation were visibly improved ; 
many hymns for devotion were composed and intro- 
duced into churches ; pious books were re-published 
in the vulgar tongue ; many.new treatises on religion 
issued from the press, especially on the vital theme of 
justification byfkith, and its essential connection with 
sanctification ; the dry ethical style of preaching sunk 
]ntodisrepute,whilethe plain searching manner wasre* 
vived; students of divinity were examined with greater 
care, by which means unfit persons were kept out of 
the churches, and prevented fix)m fleecing the flock 
which they could not feed; the points in which 
Christians differ were less insisted on, and different 
communions joined to promote the religion of the 
heart; hence the knowledge of the« Scriptures was 
amazingly increased among all ranks ; the vanity of a 
mere external profession was exposed ; the courts of 
princes were penetrated by the vital savour, and 
even princes, priests, and soldiers were among the 
converts to spiritual religion ; many sinful practices 
have been suppressed ; the theatre and other nurse- 
ries of vice were discountenanced; the spirit of 
genuine charity has been revived, attending to the 
haunts of the poor in such a way as to render the 
relief afforded to their bodies subservient to the sal* 
vation of their souls ; while the Scriptures were tran- 
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slated into foreign languages, and missions established 
for the propagation of the Gospel in foreign parts. 
Who can hesitate to recognise here the features of a 
genuine revival of religion ? 

Amidst these things, professor Frank commenced 
his orphan house at Glaucha, of which information 
v^as given to the English public, in the year one thou* 
sand seven hundred and five, in a book, entitled 
Pietas Hallensis, by A. W. Boehm, chaplain to his 
royal highness George prince of Denmark, and reqom- 
mended by Drs. Woodward and Kennet. It origi- 
nated in a custom of relieving poor children at the 
door of each inhabitant of the towns, one day in the 
week, of which professor Frank availed himself, first 
to afford them religious instruction, and afterwards to 
receive them into his house, which led to the estab- 
lishment of a public building for poor children* This 
institution, which was literally begun in faith, with- 
out any visible funds for its support, was so remark- 
ably favoured with the smiles of heaven, that its his- 
tory records some most surprising and delightful oc- 
currences, which must melt and warm the heart of 
every Chris tiai^ 

In the countries which owned the supremacy of 
the Pope, some religion subsisted ; though, like an 
exotic plant, languishing amidst the disadvantages of 
unfavourable soil and climate. The pontiffs who oc- 
cupied St. Peter's chair, from the revolution in Eng- 
land to the accession of the house of Hanover, were 
numerous. Odeschalchi reigned at Rome, under the 
title of Innocent th^ eleventh, when king James the 
ijecond was mad enough to send an embassy to recon- 
cile his kingdom to the holy see ; though his infalli- 
bility was so ignorant as to need a master to teach 
him the little Latin which was necessary in order to 

yoL. II. H h 
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the couMry, where oppression followed them, em* 
bittered their spirits, and drove some into rebellion. 
Claude Brousson, whose eloquent preaching gained 
him great esteem in the countries where he had taken 
refuge, returned to France, in the year one thousand six 
hundred and ninety-eight, and was there condemned 
and broken upon the wheel ; not only for preaching, 
but "for corresponding with the enemies of the state. 
In the year one thousand seven hundred and three, 
an Abbe, who was inspector of missions, not for the 
conversion of heathens, btit of protestants, obtained 
an order from the court to shut up in a convent two 
daughters of a gentleman who had been newly con- 
verted to the protestant faith. Instead of conducting 
the ladies to a convent, he conveyed them to his own 
seat. The Calvin ists, well aware what kind of celi- 
bacy and aversion to women prevailed among the 
Roman clergy, assembled in crowds, broke open the 
doors, rescued the ladies, and dispatched the Abbe, 
who refused tosave his life by changing his religion". 
This kindled a civil war, which raged with various 
success, till it ended in a compromise between the 
two parties. Still, however, the protestants in Lan« 
^uedoc and Dauphine continued in arms, till they 
proved, that " they who take the sword, perish by 
the sword." It must, however, be recollected, that 
while Louis tortured his subjects, he prevented them 
from escaping out of his kingdom by a strong cordon 
of troops ; so that it was a grand hunt in a vast enclo- 
sure. Who can wonder that men, thus hunt^ to 
madness should spring upon their pursuers ? 

But while Louis the fourteenth was persecuting the 
Calvinistic heresy, as he termed it, it was springing up 
in the bosom of that church, of which he was the first- 

. ^ ■ Voltaire, Siecle de Louis JLIY. 
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born son. M. Arnaud defended the sentiments which 
Jansenius, bishop of Ypres, bad published, in a book, 
entitled Augustinus. But as the Jesuits induced the 
pope to anathematise these sentiments, Arnaud was 
obliged to hide himself from the storm, and at last died 
in exile. But the controversy called forth the almost 
mirac»k>us powers of the celebrated Pascal, whose 
Provincial letters attacked the Jesuits with argument 
unanswerable, which was rendered victorious by irony 
so delicate and pleasant, that Voltaire might justly 
say, ** no comedy of Moliere contains so much ex- 
quisite diversion." But though the Jesuits were 
rendered ridiculous, and could never recover from .the 
shock, they had popes and kings ai their command, 
and raised a persecution which crushed the Jan^enists, 
the best part of the catholic church. 

Madslme de la Mothe Guyon, a young widow, 
having devoted herself to Quietism, which may be 
called catholic quakerism, now published a book, en- 
titled a Short method of Prayer, for which, and other 
steps, she was placed in confinement. The cele- 
brated Fenelon espoused her cause, which was op- 
* posed by the no less renowned Bossuet. Here again 
the worse party prevailed over the better ; for Ma- 
dame Guyon, who, with all her mysticism meant well, 
jmd had more religion than the rest of her communion, 
was immured in a prison ; and the author of Tele- 
machus, who was far superior to the bishop of Meaux, 
had the mortification of finding his book in defence of 
Gwyoh's sentiments, condemned by the pope. Such 
was his implicit devotion to the holy see, that the arch*, 
bishop aseended his pulpit at Cambray, and publicly 
condemned his own book, forbidding hisfriends to un- 
dertake the defence of it ; while his sentiments were 
most probably tmchanged, though some dextrous di5> 
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/ tinction rendered this submission digestible, and thus 
enabled him to rob his enemies of their victory, and 
to dave himself from the loss of his bishopric. 

Spain, degraded by the apathy ^hich«is of tbe 
essence of her superior Catholicism and devotion to 
papal infallibility, affords nothing worthy of remark, 
except the name of Michael Molino be deemed en* 
titled to attention. He was a Spanish Jesuit, who 
vainly attempted to strike out ^ middle path betweea 
the calvinistic and arminian systems ; but as Janse*- 
hiuB in France was condemned fpr a Calvinistf Mo- 
lino was, by similar intrigues of an opposite, party, 
anathematised for pelagianiam. Ife distinguished 
between predestination to grace and to glory ; so 
thati by means of a middle knowledge in God, which 
foresees what use men would make of grace, he sup- 
posed the decree of election to glory passed clt>D8ist-> 
ently With human deserts. With this he associated 
a contemplative devotional life, and revived the spirit 
and sentiments pf the ancient mystic theology, in a 
book, called the Spiritual Guide; which being very 
obscure, may be thought learned and profound ; and 
being far remote from every thing on earth, may be 
judged nearly allied to heaven. But his treatise, which 
has been put into the hands which write this page, 
by a respectable quaker, and bears a strong resem* 
blance to some of the writiiigs of that society, serves 
only to shew the vast superiority of the New Testa- 
ment, which renders men spiritual but not mystical. 

Austria furnished, at this period, divines who dis^p 
tinguished themselves by zealous exertions to restore 
the protestants to the bosom of the catholic church* 
But though they promised fair, proposing a new gene- 
ral council instead of that of. Trent, the marriage of 
^e priefits, conienunion in bpth kinds, security of ec- 
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clesiastical possessions, and freedom from the name 
of heretics (provided the protestants would abstain 
from calling the pope antichrist), the reformed were 
not silly enough to be drawn into the snare. The 
emperor Leopold, in the year one thousand six hun- 
dred and ninety-one, published an edict, inviting the 
two parties to a conference, in order to a reconcilia- 
tion. To which the German protestants replied, that 
it was not for those of one country to determine on 
this measure, which aflFected the reformed all over 
the world ; and that such an union was not to be^ 
hoped for, as it had often been tried, but always un- 
successfully. The zeal which the papists displayed, 
was, however, at once a reproach and a punishment 
for the lukewarmness of the protestants, who, con- 
tented with their acquisitions, and ceasing to labour 
for the conversion of their enemies, invited the war 
into their own territories. 

The Greek church existed onlv in ruins, where it 
once flourished in false glory ; for Constantinople, 
and other countries within its pale, were now undeir 
the dominion of theTurks, the scourge of the human 
race. But when the Russian empire rose to an fele- 
vatied rank among the powers of Europe, its religion, 
which is that of the Greek church, partook of the ele- 
vation. On the whole, they have a species of Chris- 
tianity not miich better than heathenism, more super- 
stitious and less enlightened than popery. But even 
here, the writings, labour^, and spirit of the pietists 
have been diffused and extended as far as Siberia. The 
New Testament and Arndt's True Christianity were 
printed in modern Greek, and in theSclavonian tongue. 
In the Turkish empire, the delusions of Mahomet 
have turned the fairest portion of the globe, the scite of 
the first churches of Christ, into a desolate wilderness. 
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Africa was, in the north, overrun with Mahometan 
darkness, . and in the south by pagan superstition; 
while the east retained, in Egypt and Abyssinia, no- 
thing of Christianity but the name. The southern 
half of America, held by Spain and Portugal, was, 
like these countries, cursed with the grossest popery. 

In Asia, vile brahmanic idolatry and Mahometan 
superstition long struggled for the ascendant ; while 
no other Christians but the equivocal church of St. 
Thomas existed in that vast continent, till the Danish 
mission was established at Tranquebar, on the Coro- 
mandel coast. The missionaries, who were from the 
pietist university at Halle, printed the New Testament 
in the Malabarian tongue. They had erected, in the 
year one thousand seven hundred and thirteen, several 
places of worship, and baptised two hundred and 
seven converts. The intelligence of their labours and 
success, diffused the liveliest joy amotig all the ge- 
nuine disciples of Christ throughout Europe. 

In China, where a third of the human race had for 
ages been shut out of the knowledge of the only Re- 
deemer, three Italian Jesuits at length introduced their 
popish Christianity, Matthew Ricci was, for a time, 
left alone in the vast field, which he is said to have 
cultivated with distinguished prudence, diligence, and 
success. He, however, so far indulged his equivocal 
converts in pagan rites, as to shock the more rigid ca- 
tholics, who sent some dominican and franciscan friara 
to protest against these Jesuit practices. An ecclesi- 
asticorcivil war was thus kindled, both in Europe and 
in China; but the Jesuits pursued their own plans, 
and so far succeded as to gain over the emperor of 
China, who, in the year one thousand six hundred 
and ninety-two, tolerated the Christian religion injii^ 
vast dominions. ^ 
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